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Are you planning on taking a motor trip 
vacation? If so, be sure to read the camp- 
ing article by Frank E. Brimmer in the 
June issue. This is just one of many time ly 
and interesting features appearing ™m 
next month’s Better Homes and Gardens, 
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“The Ever-Present Lure 
of the Garden Path” 


“How fair 1s a garden amid. ss 
the toils and passions of existence! 
— DISRAELL 
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cAwnings lmprove the Home 


HAL and HELEN DAVIS 


WNINGS—they have 
such possibilities, such 
delightful possibilities, 

that foolish indeed is a house 
to go without them, if they 
can be afforded. Nor is expense such a bar to this gay adorn- 
ment of a house, for one can now procure them at almost any 
price up, while awnings noted for the durability of their fabric, 
the non-fading of their oil-painted stripes and designs, their 
non-rusting galvanized frames, are to be had for under $5 a 
window. Prices vary, of course, with a window’s size. 

Furthermore, with frames of this lasting description the 
fabric can be replaced whenever desired, tho the fabric, taken 
care of, can last four seasons or more. Time was when awnings 
were necessarily expensive because it required a professional’s 
time to come to the house to measure for their size, and then, 
in all probability the awnings had to be cut and made to 
order. While these made-to-order awnings are still much in 
vogue and very necessary—especially where some distinctive 
color combination is wanted—it is also possible to precure 
well-made awnings of splendid quality ready-made, and in a 
great variety of stock sizes. 


Why Not Add Comfort and Beauty to 
Your Home Thru the Summer Days? 


But why be so mercenary 
as to speak of price when the 
charm that an awning can 
lend the exterior of a house 
is the thing? Then there is 
the comfort of these bonnets of architecture, no mean thing to 
consider. This last virtue and a dignified cheer as well are 
embodied in the ready-made awnings which come fashioned 
along necessarily conservative lines. These conservative 
awnings are especially good for the city house which does not 
wish to be too spectacularly different from its neighbors, and 
one usually finds them in two-color stripes of the same width, 
green and white, brown and white, and brown and green pre- 
dominating. Occasionally, however, a town house dares to 
display awnings in a plain color having a border of oil paint 
designs in a contrasting hue. White or gray with green stencil- 
ings look well, or sandcolor stenciled in brown or red is in good 
taste. Plain color awnings bound in contrasting braid are good. 
Such awnings, too, look well with shaped valances edged with 
cord fringes. Striped awnings look best with a squared scallop 
edge, made by cutting out intervening stripes. 

On the other hand, the country house—or even the suburban 


A porch awning and several drop curtains of the same fabric add a room to this charming cottage 
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and town houses as far west as the 
Pacific coast—may flaunt awnings of 
the most original color combinations 
and designs. California is particularly 
ablaze with such architectural hoods, 
and many of them are delightfully 
mounted upon black iron spears. In 
the far west the sideless awning ap- 
parently predominates; in the east the 
complete hood or sided awning pre- 
dominates. While both have their 
advantages, the newer sideless awning 
will probably win out in the end, for 
it lets in the breeze and light while 
excluding the glare and heat, and it is 
cheaper to buy because less material is 
used and less time is taken in the manu- 
facture. True, a sided awning will 
make the room within dimmer, but is 
that always such a great advantage? 
Where there is a strong wind that one 
wishes to break, however, awning is 
decidedly advantageous if well fastened 
to its moorings. 

Color fast awning fabrics can be had 
in many hues and color combinations 
these days and with the less conserva- 
tive of us it is becoming the fashion to 
select that awning fabric which will best 
fit in with or even dictate the color 
scheme of the exterior of the house entire, including the porch 
furnishings and the window boxes. This consideration of awn- 
ings from an emphatic decorative standpoint is comparatively 
recent, but it is one worthy of thought. 

As suggested above, there may be an objection to an awning 
that darkens a room, but this objection can be largely over- 
come by lining an awning with white. Some of the manu- 
facturers now make an awning fabric that is colored upon 
one side and white upon the other. This is true especially of 
awnings having white grounds upon which are painted in oil, 
and upon the right side of the fabric only, the desired colors. 
Awning fabrics with three-color and even four-color stripes 











of uneven widths are, naturally, more interesting 
and gayer than the conservative two-color awning, 
but are not, of course, so formally dignified. A 
gray ground striped in orange and gray blue is 
very effective, too. There comes to mind a Cali- 
fornia cottage of rose color stucco upon which were 
speared awnings of Madonna blue. These awnings 
were lined in a deep cream, and ivory-colored 
fringe bordered them. A Spanish house in the 
same place displayed novel awnings of great 
stateliness, including a sun curtain of majestic 
proportions at its dramatic entrance. The house 
itself, an edifice of stucco, was sand gray. Against 
it the emerald, valanced awnings, lined, em- 
broidered, and fringed with white, were very 
striking indeed. The entrance curtain, which kept 
dim, cool and secluded the doorless vestibule, was 
of the same deep hue. 

Besides being used in doorways, these sun 
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Porch canopies of awning material with matching door curtains are unusually effective 


curtains which match in fabric the awnings of a house are 
intended for use across balconied casement or second-floor 
French doors. They are usually strung with rings upon an 
iron or wood cross-pole and are provided with “bracelets” to 
hold them back in quite the same fashion as the door and 
window side drapes within the house. 


“[RESE balcony curtains not only keep out the sun’s glare 

in the daytime, but at night they may be drawn together 

for privacy while the casements or French doors are opened 

for ventilation. Besides, some of these sun curtains add much 

grace and beauty to an exterior, as in the instance of a San 
Diego stucco house in an ash rose tone whose one large, 
artistic balcony was hung with such a curtain in a tone of 
vivid peacock blue. The house was not otherwise equipped 
with awnings. 

Porch awnings are or can be both practical and attractive. 
Sometimes it is possible actually to construct porches of them 
as well as to enhance and improve the stationary porch. One 
of the most useful members of the awning family with which 
to equip either the awning or stationary ‘porch is the large 
—_ dropcurtain—not the newer sun curtain described This 

eeps out wind, sun, rain, and the prying gaze of pedestrian or 
neighbor. It adds practically another secluded room to the 


Below and at left are shown smart styles in awnings for houses 
of Spanish type. Note the spear supports in the photograph below 
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house. Such curtains can be obtained ready-made in several 
sizes in the conservative patterns at least. For a porch curtain 
six feet wide and seven feet high, in material declared to be 
non-fading, one might pay in the neighborhood of $8, while 
for such a curtain ten feet wide and seven feet high the price 
might be in the neighborhood of $14. 

A manufacturer of awnings gives some practical and very 
useful information as to how to measure both porches and 
windows for his wares. For porch curtains measure the full 
width of the porch opening that is free from obstruction. For 
porch awnings, measure from center of post and then to the 
center of the next post for the entire space that you desire 
covered. For window awnings measure from the center of the 
side casing to the center of the other side casing. 

Sometimes, tho, a house can have its exterior too much 
petticoated by awnings. It is often advisable to leave the 
upper, very small windows—as attic windows for example— 
unshaded. Also, windows very close together will often look 
better bonneted with one broad awning rather than with 
two or three separate awnings. 

It is better to contrast a house with the color of its awnings 
rather than to endeavor to match it. Much more interest and 
gayety of exterior will result. If there are porch furnishings 
carrying out a definite color scheme, the awnings should be 
selected with this scheme, as well as the color of the house 
itself, in mind. Another detail which the majority of folks 
fail to consider is that of harmonizing awnings and window 
boxes and the plantings within the window boxes. Some of the 
questions that must be asked one’s self are: ‘““Do the awnings 
clash or agree with the color and type of window box?” “Will 
the color of the plantings within them cooperate, thruout the 
season, with the awning color scheme— 
and with the combined awning and box 
color scheme—to enable the house to 
face the world harmoniously?” “Is the 
house more cheerfully attractive as well 
as more comfortable thus equipped?” 
Only by such a catechism as this can you 
expect to bring out the best possibilities 
of the very effective awning. 

Another word and, to the economical, an 
important one—add length of life to the 
awning by emptying it after every rainfall, 
should the awning be folded during a shower. 
Awnings that are drawn up out of wind 
and rain will probably wear longer than if 
fully exposed to the weather. 


HE photographs of houses shown with 
this article all bear witness to our state- 
ment that awnings improve the home. 

The pleasant little cottage pictured on 
page five is, we feel sure, much more 
“dressy” and decorative as well as more 
comfortable in its summer garb of striped 
and scalloped awnings than when it folds 
its tents and, unadorned, settles down to 
the long, earnest pull of winter. It illus- 
trates, too, the virtual adding of another 
room by means of a porch awning aided 
and abetted by drop curtains in the same 
pattern. A breeze in the shade is bound to 
be cooler than a breeze out in the open 
sun, so why not provide shade when it can 
be had so easily? 

More ambitious in size and character are 
the arched canopies at the top of page six, 
which shade almost the entire side of the 
house. The door curtains are interesting, 
too, but even better than these we like the 
sun curtains which fall gracefully flat 
against stuccoed walls. For the Spanish 
type house at the center of the page the 
awnings have evidently been specially 
planned, even the spacing of the scallops 
carrying out the feeling of the architectural 
design. The more usual striped awnings 
would probably look quite out of place on 
that particular house, tho on the one below 
it, the very simplest of window canopies 
seem all that could be desired. The spears 


This half timbered house has conservative awn- 
ings in perfect keeping with its dignity 
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do, it is true, add considerably to the Spanish feeling of the 
whole effect. 

By the same token, Spanish spears would look quite out of 
place on the conservative half-timbered house shown on this 
page. A simple, dignified effect is the thing to be desired here, 
and we agree that it has been achieved. Common sense is one 
of the best guides in the selection of awnings as in the selection 
of almost everything, and common sense dictates that awnings, 
even tho gay and possibly gaudy, should seem an integral part 
of the house and not suggest a swarm of gigantic butterflies 
settled upon a humble dwelling. 


IF you have an all-white house, you are likely to choose a 
green and white stripe, or a plain Venetian green, which is 
a green with a suggestion of blue in it. A black and white 
awning is striking when used against white, cream or yellow 
walls. On a dark brown house, tan and black stripes look well, 
while on a gray house red and white or red and yellow are good 
color combinations which have proved popular. 

A narrow porch can be made to appear much wider and more 
spacious and gracious by the wise use of awning expansions 
which, while not adding actual space, do markedly increase 
the comfort that is to be found in their shelter. 

We have spoken of the drop curtains used in connection with 
porch awnings. If one prefers a slat shade instead of the heavy, 
closely woven canvas drop curtains, it is possible now to get a 
vertically striped shade which combines well with the standard 

atterns in awnings. The plain cglored shades also harmonize 

autifully if rightly chosen. One must, of course, consider all 

things when buying one thing in order to have eventually the 
peace and harmony and comfort that he is seeking. 














“This is the house my 
neighbor built and 
these are the folks 
who live in the house” 
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The Stouse My Neighbor Bust 


JUNE BURN 


HIS is the house my 
neighbor built. These 


are the folks who live 
in the house my neighbor 
built. And this is the story 
of the folks who live in the house my: neighbor built—the same 
old story that Better Homes and Gardens loves to tell of the 
home-hunger of a man and a woman and of the hardships 
endured to satisfy that hunger. 

You can see for yourself that the house is nothing out of the 
ordinary—a comfortable little cottage on an acre of pleasant 
hilltop where three years ago were bushes and rocks and 
stumps. It represents three years of hard work, but it must 
take a back seat in the presence of the more remarkable 
spiritual success which this young couple has achieved. This 
- the story of that success and it begins, most extraordinarily, 
thus: 

Three years ago, Earl and Elsie Le Noir had no money. Nor 
oe had they any property. But they did expect a baby and did 

ave a thirty-a-week job in a printing shop. And they had a 
Home Hunger. 

They had been brought up in Washington, D. C. Neither 
had ever lived outside of city flats. But Earl, who is something 
of a student and a dreamer, had a home on the edge of town 
tucked away in his dream. He shared this dream with Elsie, 
which was the signal for something to begin to happen. For 
that young person, quiet as a mouse on the surface tho she is, 
is a determined go-getter. Dreams began to take fascinating 
shape on paper and Elsie began to supply gentle urgings which 
ultimately squeezed a good five-year job into three years. 

Earl set out to find his acre. No 50x150 for him. There must 
be the “‘makin’s” of a real home there: room for chickens, a bit 
of an orchard, a garden and a big yard for baby daughter and 
her dog. There must be good soil, a few trees, an outlook and 
at least the promise of a desirable neighborhood in the growing. 

In the nature of things, this acre could only be found at a 
price within their means in an undeveloped suburb. They 
found it on top of a rough hill up one of the roughest roads 
negotiable by a car, about seven miles from the White House. 
It is not far from the famous Conduit road and will one day 
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Their Assets Were a Home-Hunger 
And a Will To Win—And They Did! 


have a paved outlet to that 
road. When more clearing 
all around is done, there will 
perhaps be a view of the 
Potomac that flows at the 
foot of our hills. The acre was cutover land, bristling with 
stumps, denuded of its finest trees, a wilderness of brush. Elsie 
says that when she came out here to live, she could see none of 
the houses around her for the growth of the sprouts. She com- 
plains, in her quiet fashion, that it was a bit lonely. 

Once the acre was found, money must be borrowed and work 
begun. It was dead of winter, 1922. Earl secured a loan of a 
thousand dollars at six percent and, in snow and slush, began 
his house. His shop gives Saturday afternoon off. Every week- 
end, therefore, from January to June he came out with his tools 
to work on the house. He would spend Saturday nights in a 
little shack which they owned on the Potomac fully a mile 
away. Now that may all sound easy enough, but it wasn’t easy 
for a home-loving, brand new husband to spend all his free 
time away from his wife so soon to be confined. 


OR was it easy for Elsie either, even tho she was living 
with her mother and well taken care of. But they did it. 
Elsie says he missed only two week-ends in the six months: one 
when the baby came and one when the Knickerbocker disaster 
snow fell. 

By June 1st the shell of two rooms and a lean-to kitchen were 
up and the baby was three months old. They moved out. To 
persons accustomed to the quiet of the country, that, too, may 
sound simple, but to Elsie at least, never before out of sight of 
her mother, it was one of the big undertakings of her life. The 
baby made it both easier and harder for her. 

That very first year, Earl had a garden. Not even the nearest 
neighbors know how or when he did it. His working hours at 
the shop are from 8:30 to 5:00 and it takes an hour to get to 
and from work each way. Moreover, the temperature of his 
shop winter and summer must be maintained at 90 degrees or 
over and he is on his feet all day long at the presses. You’d 
think he would have rested on his laurels once his cottage was 
up and at least for the first summer sit out on the porch an 
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enjoy the cool hilltop breezes. But not he. Where he keeps his 
reservoirs of strength and fortitude in his long, lanky body none 
of us know. But he had a “right smart’’ garden nevertheless. 
By the time Elsie came up in June there were lettuce and a few 
peas and a dozen green things almost ready for the table. 

During the first summer the inside of the house was com- 
pleted with wallboard. They were ready for winter when it 
came. The house had been so well built, despite Earl’s inex- 
perience at carpentering, that their three rooms were perfectly 
comfortable. Baby, Mother and Daddy came thru that first 
winter on high. In the evenings after work, Earl kept on 
srubbing, spading, building fences and chicken houses and 
claiming more and more of the acre from the bushes and rocks. 
ilsie hadn’t the strength to do much of that sort of work but 
she could and did superintend it where it affected her domain— 
the lawn and flower beds. She knew as much about how it ought 
to be done as Earl knew, which was nothing, and the finished 
product, therefore, is quite half hers. 

Tne second summer found the Le Noirs clear of shrubs and 
the lawn began to look like the real thing altho no sod had 
been laid. They figured that crab-grass, which was so hard to 
keep out of the garden, wouldn’t be hard to keep on the lawn. 
The crab-grass makes a delightful sward with its unusually 
bright shade of green. 

It comes earlier in the summer and stays later in the fall than 
any of the grasses the rest of us have. Of course, when some 
of the other things have been done they will make a real lawn. 
Baby and Mae, the airedale, tumble on this lawn all day when 
they aren’t in the backyard making mud pies under the tulip 
tree saplings. 


NE of the first things Elsie began to complain about in her 

new home was thesource of watersupply. Itsoundsromantic 
to go with buckets down a hill to a natural clear spring at the 
foot of a big oak tree. But it becomes drudgery after the first 
ascent is begun. There had to be a well. They had every reason 
to suppose that their hilltop was almost entirely solid rock, and 
well-digging thru rock is an expensive affair. But when Elsie 
“puts her foot down,” she generally wins her point. At any 
rate, the diggers began work early in that second summer and 
after seventy or eighty feet struck fine and abundant water. 
Even pumping water for all household purposes is no sinecure, 
but they have electricity now and can attach it to the pump 
if the water project should not go thru as soon as it is expected 
to do. 

A half-dozen or so dwarf fruit trees and some splendid grape- 
vines already bearing are “the orchard” and about eight old 
hens call themselves the poultry, but these will come to perfec- 
tion in their time as miraculously as 
have the house and lawn and well. A 
bed of wild strawberries in one corner of 
the orchard plot has been allowed to 
remain and last year the fruit from that 
patch furnished them with many an un- 
buyable breakfast and even a few jars of 
jam. Nature herself has gone in partner- 
ship with these tireless Le Noirs and 
produces better strawberries, at least, 
on their acre than anywhere else in this 
section. 

Last fall, Earl set out to finish his 
house. The temporary kitchen was to 
be supplanted by a modern, sunny, 
beautiful little room. A bedroom was 
added to the north side with a bath ad- y 
joining. Old Steve, neighborhood de- E 
pendence for labor, dug a cellar under j 
the four large rooms and he and Earl 
poured a concrete foundation under the 
whole “shebang”. Thenewwingand the 
basement took another six months to 
build. Another winter of being upset, 
living in two rooms, making shift as 
best they could, was endured. None of us dared call on the 
Le Noirs on Saturday or Sunday—we’d be stuck out on the 
bleak, sometimes sleety roof to help with the shingling! 
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VERY evening after work Earl would come striding up our 
—~ hill, loaded with groceries and nails. Every evening, every 
Saturday afternoon and all day every Sunday regardless of 
cald, wind or rain, he worked on that house. When one lone 
man is building it, a house doesn’t go up overnight. Elsie was 
sometimes almost in tears at having nowhere to sit down for 
the conglomeration in her two rooms and at having no husband 
‘o sit with if she had a place. But, slowly tho it went up, she 
could see the finished cottage and she did what she could to help. 
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“The two pets of my neighbor's family” 
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Which meant standing out in the cold plenty of times to say 
“It looks fine, Henry’’—to “Inger” her “Isaac” a little. A 
frail, tiny woman feels and is pretty much of a figurehead when 
there’s he-man work going. ‘here is precious little she can do 
besides hand hammer and nails and stand by to grind out en- 
couragement, but whoever has done that, knows how good 
the bed feels at night. 

It was to help themselves thru that upset winter that they 
bought the radio I think. And how they did enjoy it! After it 
was too dark to work and supper was over and Baby put to bed, 
the Le Noirs used to sit glued to their chairs till long after 
other folks were in bed, listening to something or other over 
their radio. It was really awfully funny to see Earl, weary as 
he must be, trying to catch a bit of music out of the air as a 
sort of compensation for the hard day he had had. 

April saw the house finished, inside painting and all. A 
well-built, four rooms, large screened porch, bath and basement 
house, electric lighted and ready for the water and sewer al- 
ready on the next hill. It is painted white outside, trimmed 
with the green of the few trees standing near the house. Many 
windows give the inside more light and air than the ordinary 
cottage often has. Inside walls are tinted. Ecru or tan for the 
double room, which is sitting room at one end and dining room 
atthe other. Gray is used for kitchen and bathroom and arosy 
lavender in the bedroom. That kitchen is the pride of Elsie’s 
heart. Its floor is gray and blue linoleum and she has painted 
all her kitchen furniture, including the oil stove, a blue-gray. 
Flowers are growing in every room and under the big double 
south window in the dining room great masses of them are 
banked. Winter and summer Elsie has blossoms of some kind 
about the house. Old-fashioned button zinnias in pots grow 
in the kitchen and never was anything prettier. 


J UST outside the kitchen window stands a dogwood tree that 
furnishes delight to the eye all the time. Its cloud of white 
bloom in spring, the fire of red berries in the fall and the laven- 
der-colored twigs in the winter make that tree a part of the 
family, rather, so closely are its growings and changings 
watched. Down over the chicken house a bitter-sweet vine has 
been left to grow. Earl didn’t know what it was when he built 
the place, but it was a vine and that was reason enough for 
leaving it. How delighted was Elsie when she found that she 
had her Christmas decorations growing in her own backyard. 
Everything wild that could possibly add to the beauty and 
comfort of the place has been left and cultivated. 

And everything tame that can be grown in that 
soil has been planted. The house stands in the very 
center of the acre and all around it grow petunias, 
marigolds, portulaca, cosmos, dahlias, 
gladiolus, roses, phlox, ferns, violets, 
sunflowers, daffodils and dear knows 
what else. Across the front of the lawn, 
screening the place from the road, 
a Dorothy Perkins climbs all over an 
improvised wire fence, stretching out 
her long arms from post to post, pouring 
out blossoms in the summertime. 

In the vegetable garden Earl grows 
enormous crops of beans, sweet corn, 
tomatoes earlier than anybody else ever 
has them, spinach, turnips, beets, onions 
and every vegetable edible possible in a 
heavy clay soil not yet free of stumps. 
Here old Steve scatters manure from his 
stables in the fall and here he plows 
first in the spring. Indeed Old Steve 
has almost completely abandoned the 
rest of us, so cordially does he approve 
of Earl whom he ealls the “Wukenest 
man whut done cum up heah.. Sho is 
one fine fambly.”’ Hetold me onedayin 
confidence that ‘‘Mistah Le Noah am 
sutton to be powful rich some day.”’ He 
takes as much pride in that garden as Earl does and I do believe 
he works for less per day for the Le Noirs than for any of the 
rest of us. Hisvegetablegardenisardentrival to Elsie’s flowers, 
but Elsie and Ear! are colleaguesin theenjoyment of them both. 

Thus has one hilltop been made valuable and attractive by, 
the work of a city-bred couple. Besides the chicken yards, the 
orchard, the vegetable garden and flower-bordered lawn there'is 
also a radiantly beautiful little girl and her astonishingly ugly 
dog to make life interesting for the young couple. 

There is still some clearing to be done, more orchard to be 
planted, a garage a-building (yes, they’ve bought a car), and 
more of the acre to be claimed for the lawn, but a Home 
is here now. 
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WhydouWl. Lie 
Yaplec Martins 


A. K. CHENOWETH 


The Bryans Find These Birds the 
Center of Their Interest 


HESTER E. BRYAN, of London, Ohio, former Ohio 

state treasurer and for many years owner and editor of 

The Madison County Democrat at London, is one of the 

most expert birdmen and gardeners in his section of the 
country. - 

He is a firm believer in the preservation of bird life and a real 
booster for the purple martins. On his beautiful estate in 
London, he has an eighteen-gompartment martin house that 
for many years has been the home in the summer months of a 
colony of martins that are shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, taken by Mr. Bryan. 

“You lovers of birds, why not put up a martin house this 
year? If you have a colony of these beautiful, sociable, musical 
purple martins this summer, you will never again willingly do 
without them,” Mr. Bryan says. 

A martin house is an inexpensive adornment to any home 
and a summer long pleasure to every member of the family as 
well as to the neighborhood. In many places where martins 
were formerly enjoyed, the noisy, dirty and pugnacious English 
sparrow, with all his other bad habits, has appropriated the 
homes of the martins and sent them elsewhere for the nesting 
season. There is a simple way of keeping the martins with us, 
Mr. Bryan says, which he has tried out with much success. 

The martin houses should be taken down in early fall, the 
nesting material removed and the interior well dusted with 
slaked lime. The boxes may then be placed in winter storage 
in a dry place. The houses will last for many years with this 
treatment. As to the vagabond English sparrow, this brigand 
commences nest building in late February and continues thru 
March. The martin box, if left up over winter, is his favorite 
location to rear a family. If none of these can be found, he 
will nest in rainwater conductors, the eaves or, if he can gain 
access, the garret of the house or in the garage or barn. Once 
the sparrow and his:mate have settled down to spend their 
season, they will defend the nest against all comers. If they 
have commenced nesting in the martin house before these 
birds arrive from the Southland, the martins have to seek an- 
other place for their summer home. On the other hand, if the 
martin home is not erected or opened for birds until the middle 
of April or the first of May, the martins will take possession at 
once and drive away all other kinds of birds that may attempt 
to interfere with their domestic arrangements. 

The martins arrive in this part of the country (Ohio) about 
the first two weeks in April or later, according to the weather 
conditions. Usually, a few pioneer birds come first, the full 
army coming a week or two later. The birds spend the winter 


The pool in Mr. Bryan’s garden. A flock of wild ducks 


live under the netting 

















A colony of martins register annually at this bird hotel 


in South America, but the long migration is not difficult for a 
bird with such remarkable speed of wing and which flies with 
so little expenditure of effort. 


A few practicable rules for the martin architecture are now 
inorder. The martin doesn’t ask much, but if some certain 
things he requires are ignored, he will not accept your invita- 
tion to come and stay a while. The location of the house should 
be on a strong post and not too close to a building. Cats, as 
well as people, like martins altho they enjoy them in a different 
way. Fifteen feet is sufficient elevation. A strong post, well 
set, must be used or wind will bring grief to the bird family. 
Partitions separating the nest should have no space between 
joints. Nesting birds prefer some isolation from the others of 
the colony. These nests should be five to seven inches. The 
entrance holes should be circular and two and one-half inches 
in diameter. Do not use gaudy color in painting. Martins pre- 
fer their houses in soft tints or in white for they have real taste. 
I have seen houses ignored by these birds because the en- 
trances were made too large or too small and I have seen also 
martins frightened away by too flashy colors. (Cont. on p. 59 


One enters this delightful bird sanctuary thru a vine-covered 
arch of artistic design 
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Grow » four Own Winter Bouquets 


EMIL C. VOLZ 
Chief in Floriculture, Iowa State College 


N plant language the word “ever- 
lasting” refers to various kinds 
of flowers which have a peculiar 

make-up enabling them to hold 
their form and color indefinitely 
after drying. The French people call these flowers “immor- 
telles,” whiie in democratic America the simple term “straw- 
flower” seems to identify these plants in a way satisfactory to 
all. I have many friends in garden and flower circles who are 
very fond of everlastings but at the same time it must be 
admitted that there are others who are not so enthusiastic 
about them. One hears the expressions “dust catchers,’ 
“painted weeds,” and “parlor novelties” applied to these 
dried specimens and I am forced to remark that these un- 
sympathetic titles are the result of ignorance and a lack of 
appreciation for one of nature’s real marvels. 

Everlastings are not necessarily artificial or even painted or 
dyed. When wel: grown they possess both beautiful colors and 
graceful form. It is to be admitted at the outset that the sub- 
jects of this article will never be as universally popular as the 
rose, the chrysanthemum, or the peony. Nevertheless, they 
have their place in ornamental horticulture and when they 
are better understood will be given fair 
treatment at the hands of the 
flower growing and flower-using public. 
Artificial flowers and highly colored 
dyed and dried specimens are having a 
popular run at the present time. 


UCH extreme fads are unfortunate 

and to be regretted by real plant 
lovers, but will they not, like the 
wildest of jazz music, kill themselves 
in a short time? 

To most people everlasting flowers 
are limited to use in more or less per- 
manent bouquets arranged in vases, 
bowls, or baskets for home adornment. 
This is a splendid custom and dates 
back many years to the time when 
immortelles were first grown in France 


Much of the beauty and charm of a win- 

ter bouquet lies in arranging it in an ap- 

hropriate holder. Baskets make excellent 

contamers, good designs of which are 

shown at the top of the page. The low 

bowl at right holds a pleasing bouquet of 
mixed everlastings 
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Everlastings You Can Grow 
This Season in Your Garden 


for commercial use. The sale of 
these flowers spread the message of 
their usefulness to all parts of the 
civilized world. We no longer depend 
upon foreign countries for our sup- 
ply of strawflowers as we can readily produce all of the desirable 
forms in our own commercial flower farms. Indeed, it would 
not be going too far to say that we can grow most of them in 
our backyard gardens. This suggests two other uses, namely: 
strawflowers as garden ornamentals and for fresh bouquet 
arrangements duririg their months of bloom. A study of the 
different species reveals several with attractive foliage char- 
acteristics which, combined with their bright blossoms, qualifies 
them as first-class border plants. Attractive as the individual 
blooms are in the dried state they are far superior when 
freshly cut. They are charming by themselves or arranged with 
other flowers. Then, too, we must not forget the possibilities 
of strawflower corsages, small colonial bouquets and other 
novelties for personal adornment during the winter months. 
Garden experts are agreed that the majority of everlastings 
are easy to grow, and therefore within the scope of the average 
home gardener. However, amateurs (Continued on page 100 
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“Mary Washington's house is said to have only four rooms—visitors are permitted to visit only 
two—and it ts just a typical little village cottage” 


Flomes of FamousAmericans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


WICE in the past year I have 

been to the Old Dominion view- 

ing the scenes so long familiar 
thru the printed page to those who 
love “the good old days” and cherish 
the great events which they produced. In Fredericksburg, it 
seemed to me that I got closer to Washington, the man, than 
I have anywhere else, because I visited the home of his mother. 
I rummaged long hours in the home of Betty, his sister, and 
mused into the twilight in the old ballroom 
at Rising Sun Tavern, where the great 


XLI—The Home of Mary, 
The Mother of Washington 


raphers, in their anxiety to fill up the 
gaps of history, overshoot the mark 
and render their subjects ridiculous. 

But if we have lost sight of the 
great men, the human beings that 
they were, we catch but a glimpse—a fleeting glimpse, at best— 
of their mothers. Mary Washington is even more a mere name 
to us, so far as intimate details of her life are concerned, than 
her illustrious son. We know but four or five things about her 
for certain; when she was born, when she 
married, when her first-born first clutched 





celebration was held in his honor following 
the victory at Yorktown. I visited the river 
farm where he was born, and sat for an hour 
at Meditation Rock, overlooking the old 
channel of the Rappahannock, where his 
mother came to pray by day and where 
she now lies in the long sleep. Yes, indeed, 
I saw the one spot where he is known to 
have laughed “until the tears ran down 
his cheeks,”’ and I visited his own lodge 
room across the street from the Princess 
Anne! 

Great man never lived who did not have 
the seeds of greatness in his mother before 
him; indeed, few “great”? men have ever 
been nearly so great in the qualities that 
send them far, as their mothers before 
them. I believe that to be absolute law. 
Most men fail to live up to the real great- 
ness of their mothers. 








her bosom in loving embrace, when widow- 
hood descended upon her and when she 
died! Of course, there are other details but 
they are so clouded with rumor, hearsay 
and innuendo that we can, at best, take 
our choice and move on in sadness that 
our poverty is so great. 

These y Capes filled my mind when I 
walked up the hill to her house and 
mounted the step of the little porch. I 
recalled that up these very steps the feet 
of Washington had come, the memory of 
bis last visit to her before he departed for 
New York to become president especially 
lingering in my mind. I also recalled an- 
other time, when he came back “home,” 
from Yorktown, the halo of that great 
victory investing him with the hero’s fame, 
how he came to this door and sent his 
orderly ahead to prepare his mother for his 








It must irk and annoy all of us, at times, 
when we come to scan history’s page, to 
see the slight attention the dusty old 
historians have given to the flesh and blood 
people who have made their studies possible. History is so keen 
on the scent for cause and effect, for deeds and dates, that it has 
conspired to push into obscurity the men and women who did 
the things that make history worthwhile! If we turn to biog- 
raphy for relief, we are deluged under a shower of fulsome praise 
that quite sickens us; indeed, all biographers have what Mac- 
aulay sneeringly called “the disease of admiration.” Biog- 
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“Every virtue her son possessed Mary 
ashington passed on to him” 


coming, that the shock might not be too 
great for her. 

Touching his three-cornered hat, the 
orderly said: “Madam! his Excellency will 
be here within the hour!” “His Excellency!” exclaimed the 

roud old mother. ‘Tell George I will be glad to see him!” 
hen, to her colored maid, ‘Patsy, I shall need a white apron.’ 

The old knocker on the door aroused the slumbering past, as 
its dull echoes reverberated within. But no ebony maid opened 
the door to me, as I half prayed she might! I was shown into a 
tiny hall and almost immediately into a large rectangular living 
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room at the left, backed up by a colonial fireplace at the far end. 
The furniture is of the period but is not original for at her death 
the furniture of Mary Washington was scattered to the four 
winds. One lingers long in this room, for it was here that the 
great son came and knelt beside her, as she sat in her chair, and 
looked upon her face for the last time. 

We hear him as he tells her the news, that he is now president 

and must go to New York at once to assume the great respon- 
sibility, but seeing, no doubt, the expression of resignation that 
has come over her face, he hastens to reassure her just as sons 
have done on innumerable occasions—‘‘So soon as the public 
business which must necessarily be encountered in arranging 
a new government can be disposed of, I shall hasten to Vir- 
ginia,’’—but she knew too well, and interrupted him, saying, 
“You will see me no more. Age and disease warn me that I 
shall not be long in this world. I trust in God I am somewhat 
prepared for a better. But go; fulfil the high destinies which 
Heaven appears to assign you; go, and may Heaven’s and 
your mother’s blessing be with you always.” 
” Totherear one passes down into the old kitchen or dining room, 
down a step or two and out the door into the mere hint of the 
old garden that remains. It was here that Madam Washington 
spent much of her time; here that Lafayette found her when 
he came to pay his respects. “Ah, Marquis! you see an old 
woman; but come, I can make you welcome to my poor dwell- 
ing, without the parade of changing my dress.” 

In the old days, this garden extended the two or three city 
blocks to the rear door at Kenmore, the home of Betty Wash- 
ington. It is said that Mary Washington laid out a walk the 
whole distance, with a boxwood hedge on either side, some of 
which still remains in the old garden. This boxwood was 
gathered up by Madam Washington from her river farm and 
transplanted by her own hand. Later she gave cuttings from 
it to George with which he made his plantings in Mt. Vernon 
rarden. 

' Some trees remain, said to have been planted by “her own 
good boy’’ George, but, for the main part, the old garden is 
gone, swallowed up in the march of progress, for streets have 
been laid out and houses and little gardens wedged in so that 
one cannot even see Kenmore from the back door any more. 

Mary Washington’s house is said to have only four rooms— 
visitors are permitted to visit only two—and it is just a typical 
little village cottage of the type so common in the older sections 
of the country. It was provided for her, according to the legend 
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that comes down to us, by George Washington during the 
Revolution when British raiding parties were striking terror 
into the hearts of the Virginians in the lowlands. It is whis- 
pered that Mary Washington wished to live at Mt. Vernon, but 
that Washington did not so desire it. Betty, the wife of Major 
Fielding Lewis, urged her to come to Kenmore “to be taken 
care of,’’ but the sturdy old lady replied: ““My wants are few 
eh life, and I feel perfectly competent to take care of my- 
self.” 

It is said that some years later, after the war was over, she 
very broadly hinted that she would like to move to Mt. Vernon. 
A letter is extant in which George bluntly replied that she 
would not be happy there so far away from the old familiar 
scenes, and that “her manner of living would not fit in with the 
company there!”’ It has always been a matter of curiosity to 
me to know just what the real reason was. Some there are, I 
know, who say that Mary Washington’s temper was somewhat 
tempestuous; that she had imperious ways and a habit of issu- 
ing orders and demanding instant obedience; and, whisper it 
quidlly, that she smoked a pipe and sometimes took a chew of 
snuff! 


I HOLD it passing strange that the human mind should be 
populated by such queer illusions. Indeed, we pride our- 
selves upon the pleasing mirages it casts up before us. One 
odd fancy which persists all thru the ages is that dear dream 
about ‘“‘the good old days.” Sometimes mere age invests a drab 
and commonplace time with a romance and a color that never 
ceases to charm and to intrigue us. This is because we ruthlessly 
shut our eyes against the ordinary, stark details—we dwell 
on what we like to believe, for we are romancers all. 

“The good old times” in Virginia was the period just before 
the Revolutionary War, that golden era of twenty years follow- 
ing the French and Indian War. Ah, then men were men and 
women were most beautiful! Times were indeed golden, 
wealth poured out her treasures with a lavish hand; men rode 
afield after foxes, raced horses, caroused in the taverns, laid 
mighty wagers on a turn of the dice! Women were never so 
beautiful, so cultured, so trained in the graces of social inter- 
course! Conversation, as a fine art, was at its zenith; lovemak- 
ing was never so artful, so romantic—gardens were made for 
iit the darkies humming in the fields were happiest 
then! 

Really to know the “good old times” in Virginia, we must 
take the trouble to find out something about the 
people and the customs of the times. It was indeed 








“I like best that picture of 
her going daily to pray at 
Meditation Rock. And it so 
ippealed to her that here she 
chose to be buried” 


Photograph from top of the 
rock, showing view overlook- 
ing remains of the old chan- 


nel of the Rappahannock 



















an era of great prosperity and personal freedom. 
The very air was charged with a feeling of security 
due to the removal for all time of the menace of the 
Indian. Of course, there were mutterings and rum- 
blings with the Mother Country over the matter of 
taxation, but no one seriously thought much would 
come of it until the thing was upon them. 

From Mt. Vernon to Fredericksburg, and spread 
over the “neck”’ between, were the estates which, 
for the most part, linger to this day. They were 
owned by the descendants of the cavaliers who fled 
England when the “roundheads” came into power 
under Cromwell. They had developed there a civili- 
zation where all the splendor and culture of the 
cavaliers made its last stand. In all this happy, 
friendly, prosperous (Continued on page 62 














(9 ucumbers in the Home Garden 


SHERIDAN R. JONES 


HE raising of cucumbers in the 

home garden is an accomplish- 

ment. Mostly it is a failure. The 
few who successfully bring this de- 
lightful fruit to maturity and thru a 
more or less lengthened bearing season, thesé few are plant 
wizards as backlot gardeners go. We know of but few vege- 
tables that are more difficult to handle, in the small, sun-baked 
backlot garden, than the cucumber. Celery? Possibly; egg- 
plant and head lettuce as well; and one or two others. But 
these are plants that require special methods, and we all 
know that cucumbers should grow of their own accord—at 
least, they al- 
ways do on the 
farm and in the 
extensive 
patches of the 
market garden- 
er. Now, there 
is nothing fun- 
damentally 
wrong with the 
cucumber. It is 
just as ready to 
grow for the 
village and the 
city gardener as 
as it is for the 
farmer and the 
truckster. But it stands up for its rights and demands that it 
be treated properly; otherwise it sulks and pines, withers and 
dies, for no apparent reason. And that is just the trouble— 
there seems to be no rime or reason why a vine, sturdy and 
brilliant on a yesterday, should wither away under the noon- 
day sun of the morrow. 

The plant doctors will thoughtfully shake their heads and 
opine “wilt,” “blight,’’ and other dire calamities that befall 
our vegetable crops; and, no doubt, they are rig’t in their 
diagnoses. Asked for a cure, they admit that satisfactory 
therapeutics is wanting. And so the home gardener is forced to 
fall back upon the most satisfactory of all treatments, preven- 
tion, and the greatest preventive measure is the growing of a 
sturdy and healthy plant. 

The cucumber is, perhaps, midway between the pumpkin and 
the melon in matters of hardiness of vine and ability to put up 
with adverse circumstances. In fact, it is so robust a grower, 
when raised under farm or truck management, that the backlot 
gardener has failed to appreciate its limitations. Sun is essen- 
tial and, given a plentiful supply of soil moisture, the vines 
will thrive under conditions that will put many other vege- 
tables down and out. But the backlot garden’s weakest point, 
if we ignore lack of fertility, is this very same matter of soil 
moisture. The garden starts out in fine shape in the spring 
months, but the summer heat soon gets in its telling effects and 
only the dry-weather plants may survive. The cucumber can- 
not stand this erratic moisture supply for long if it is forced to 
combat the direct rays of the sun thruout the entire day. 


























A favorite method of irrigating cucumbers 


O overcome this erratic nature of the moisture supply in 

the average city garden plot, we have evolved a method. 
We do not claim original rights for either the method or for its 
application. We have borrowed freely from the experiences of 
others, have added here and there a touch of originality and 
herewith pass on our findings, to be used, enlarged upon, 
altered, and perfected as the needs of the individual garden 
may suggest. 

For some unaccountable reason most gardeners seem to hold 
to the more or less antiquated method of planting backlot 
garden vine crops in hills. We use the term unaccountable; 
perhaps that is a bit strong. No doubt the habit has been 
fixed. But it is a difficult habit to break, and to accomplish 
this we may be pardoned the emphasis. For many years we 
have gardened, gardened a small, backlot patch, and, to the 
best ofyour remembrance, we have yet to plant our first old- 
fashionéd hill. The planting of vine crops in hills may have 
its advantages where the conservation of space and of a limited 
supply of soil moisture is not an important factor. But, in the 
backlot garden the row method for all crops lends itself the 
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Pointers Which Will Help 
You Mature a Good Crop 


better to this conservation of space, 
and the solid mass, formed by the 
growing vines, may be squared with 
the other rows while, at the same time, 
shading a greater area of garden sur- 
face. Because of this, and other minor reasons, we urgently 
recommend the row method as being admirably adapted to the 
growing of cucumbers in the backlot garden. 

In addition to the row method of planting we also suggest 
that the cucumbers be planted next to a row of corn; and here, 
again, the row takes precedence over the customary “hill of 
corn” idea. If possible the rows should run in a north and 
south direction and the corn should be grown on the west side 
of the row of cucumbers. This is to take the greater force of 
the afternoon sun away from the vines. The distance between 
the two rows may well vary, depending upon the variety of 
corn planted (height) and the needs of the plot in matters of 
shade and air circulation. If too close an association is avoided 
and care is exercised in restricting the number of stalks that 
are permitted to grow along the row, the moisture taken by 
the corn will be more than compensated by the shade given. 

If a proper relationship between corn and vine has been 
established, the bulk of the vines will lie to the east of the row 
of corn when the runners have matured and, thus, the main 
part of each cucumber plant will be shaded during the middle 
and latter portion of the afternoon; the all-day summer sun 
will be avoided, and the vines will be given an opportunity to 
continue the manufacture of foods thruout a greater portion 
of the day. ‘@n-wilted vines cannot produce foods with any 
degree of speeu; robust, upright, and almost brittle leaves are 
the workers always. 


SING the methods above described, the association of a 
row of cucumbers with a row of corn, we have successfully 
grown as choice fruits as were ever produced in the garden of 
the truckster; and we have prolonged the fruiting season well 
beyond the average for the home garden. 

But there are some gardens so lacking in summer moisture 
either because of location or the porous nature of the soil, that 
even the help of the shading corn row is of little avail; and the 
row method, while conserving moisture to a marked degree, 
still permits too great a loss for the best interests of the vine. 
Here irrigation as indicated is an “essential necessity,” as the 
saying goes. But, when we stepinto the (Continued on page 49 


Can you imagine the delicious oil pickles these cucumbers 
would make? 
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Use a goodly number of white phlox to bring out the colorings 
of the others 


HE grandmother with whom I spent my early life had no 

interest in flowers except in the garden or porch boxes and 

strictly forbade me to pick a flower either for personal 
adornment or for my room. With the well-known tendency 
of youth to reaction I have always since then gone to the other 
extreme and have loaded my house with flowers. Hence until 
I proved to myself that phlox is a wonderful cut flower it did 
not appeal to me, but now I cannot get enough of them. 

The word phlox means a flame and the name was given to 
the flower because of the brilliance of its coloring. There are a 
number of different kinds of phlox—the Phlox drummondi or 
annual phlox; the Phlox swbulata, moss pink or ground pink, a 
beautiful dwarf species. Also, the Phlox stolonifera, another 
dwarf species. But I am going to tell you about the hardy 
perennial phlox, which has become so justly popular these last 
few years. 

There are many reasons why hardy phlox is so popular. It is 
very easily grown, it thrives well in practically any location and 
altho it can be grown in almost any soil it will do better in rich 
soil, as it is a gross feeder. 

In planting phlox it is better to buy the plants, altho they 
may be raised from seed. But seeds give a mixture of blooms 
and in this day and age people are greatly preferring to be able 
to call their plants by name. 

Having selected from the many named varieties your choice 
in colors, proceed to plant. Set the crowns one inch under the 
surface in well-fertilized ground and spread out the roots. Put 
the plants eighteen inches apart to allow them to clump, for it 
is the large clumps which make the greatest show in the garden. 
Keep them well watered, as they are shallow-rooted plants and 
cannot stand drought. 

There are so many locations for phlox that it is almost im- 
possible not to find some spot in every one’s garden just waiting 
for some of these beauties. A north and west aspect is excellent, 
backed by a wall is ideal; and they are splendid for bordering 
walks and driveways. Also in front of 
hedges of all sorts, plants in clumps of the 
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the plants have grown sufficiently to withstand transplanting; 
and in the fall in late September and October. Spring planting 
will give flowers the same year and fall planting will insure an 
increase by multiplication; hence there are advantages in both 
spring and fall planting. 

Phlox may be divided every two or three years. The old 
clumps are then separated and transplanted, the new plants 
being raised from the strong young shoots on the outside of the 
clump. This work is best done in the fall, so that the roots may 
get a good hold in the soil before the cold weather sets in. 

If well watered or planted in a low but not too wet place, 
phlox will thrive best in full sun. They can, however, stand 
partial shade, but if the shade is too heavy a mildew will form. 

When cutting the blooms of the phlox, leave about two or 
three inches of the stem and your plants will bloom again in 
the late fall. Be sure not to let your plants go to seed if you 
wish to have your varieties remain true to name, as they will 
come up different and often will revert to the old majenta, 
which is so much disliked now. 


"THE fragrance of phlox and also the lasting quality of the 
flowers, makes them very desirable as a cut flower. Cut off 
a piece of the stem and change the water every day, rinsing the 
stems well and you will have a beautiful bouquet in your house 
for a long period of time. 

Phlox lend themselves to many different styles of arrange- 
ment. They look well in a tall vase which tapers towards the 
base. A deep bowl of them is beautiful. Japanese flower holders 
can be used to advantage. A basket of phlox is charming, too. 
In fact they look well in almost any receptacle, provided the 
colors do not clash. 

After the blooming season is past, mulch the ground around 
the plants well and cover them with one inch of strawy manure 
and afterward with from six to eight inches of meadow hay, 
laying branches to hold the hay down. Meadow hay is the best 
covering because it is light and will not smother the plants. 
Also it does not blow away as easily as straw and it seems to 
have fewer weed seeds in it, which is a distinct advantage next 
season when you are cultivating the plants. (Cont. on page 90 





same variety give a showy effect. Be {i 
careful, however, not to get them too close 
to the hedge or the roots will interfere. 
A circular bed arranged like a wheel, with 
a bird bath, a birdhouse or a sundial as 
the hub, and the phiox planted to repre- 
sent the spokes of the wheel, is an inter- 
esting arrangement. But wherever they 
are they are good and will give a riot of 
color from early summer until late in the 
fall, for they can withstand any number 
of light frosts. 

The chief mission of phlox is to fill in 
with brilliant color the time between early 
and late blooming annuals and perennials, 
and the extension of bloom in the garden 
after much else is gone. 

Phlox can be planted either in the 
spring, during April and May, as soon as 


An attractive garden which contains masses 
of phlox. For a midsummer wealth of bloom 
nothing is more effective 
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How our Small Fruits are Propagated 


CLARENCE E. BAKER 


Purdue Experiment Station 


HIS is not a plea for more Plan Now To Increase Your Own In more than ninety percent of 


home propagation of horti- 


the cases the fruit borne by the 


cultural plants. In a ma- Stock Thru the Growing Season seedling tree is nothing like the 


jority of cases the most satis- 

factory way to secure well- 

grown plants of most of our small fruits 
is to purchase them directly from some 
reliable nursery. 

The nurseryman specializes in growing 
plants. He knows how to propagate them. 
He has spent years in building up his 
soil to a high state of fertility that will 
cause the new plants to begin growth as 
they should. His plantings are inspected 
by State Departments of Agriculture, as- 
suring the purchaser of plants free from 
serious insects and diseases. 

Under some cases, however, the home 
propagation of certain plants is both 
justifiable and profitable. To the amateur 
gardener there is nothing that brings more com- 
plete satisfaction than the maturing of a plant 
that is strictly a “creation” of his own hand. 
Have you not often heard the pride in the voice 
of the enthusiastic gardener as he shows you a 
fruiting grapevine that he grew from a cutting 
given him by a friend? It may be a common 
variety that could be bought from any nursery- 
man for a few cents and yet to him it is the most 
luscious, most beautiful fruit that ever graced 
his garden, because he grew the vine from a tiny 
stem that he planted and cared for with his own 
hands. 

Such is the joy of propagation to the gardener 
and every amateur gardener takes more pride in 
exhibiting to his friends the natives of his own 
garden than in the rarest importations from 
distant lands. 

There are two main divisions of reproduction 
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made use of in increasing the number of 
our horticultural plants; sexual and asex- 
ual reproduction. 

Sexual reproduction implies the mating 
of two parents of opposite sex. In this 
case the resulting plant may have the 
characteristics of each parent in about 
equal amounts; it may be more like one 
parent than the other or entirely different 
from either. As an example take the 
familiar practice of planting peach seeds 
from some especially desirable specimens, 
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peach from which the seed was 

planted, but usually a small, 
dry, worthless individual with none of the 
hoped-for qualities. This form of repro- 
duction gives us our new varieties. 

In asexual or vegetative reproduction a 
portion of the plant one desires to reproduce 
is taken and placed under favorable grow- 
ing conditions. In this case the resulting 
plant is exactly like the parent plant when 
grown under identical conditions. To be 
more explicit, a single bud may be taken 
from a large apple tree and inserted into a 
seedling apple twig. The growth resulting 
from this single bud will develop into an 
apple tree of the same variety and having 
the same characteristics as the tree from 
which the bud was taken. The only excep- 
tion to this is the case of a bud sport or 
mutation which is of such rare occurrence 
that we may dismiss it with this single 
statement. 

Practically all of our fruit plants are 

ropagated by some vegetative method un- 
ess the aim is to secure a variety different 
from the parents. As different plants have different 
ways in which they may be most easily propagated 
the different small fruits will be dealt with sepa- 
rately for the sake of clearness. 


GTRAWBERRIES form new plants by run- 
ners. Soon after the parent plant becomes estab- 
lished runners are sent out in different directions 
from the plant. 

These runners creep closely along the ground 
and roots are sent out usually from every other 
node. Leaves soon appear and both roots ahd leaves 
develop forming a new plant. Under favorable con- 
ditions four to six plants may be formed from each 
runner. The later plants seldom attain to a very 
large size, however, due to their short growing 
season and only the well-developed plants should 
be used for planting the following season. A good 
strawberry plant should have a large fibrous, light- 
colored root system and comparatively small com- 
pact leaves. The photograph in center of the page 
is a good example of a thriving plant. 

Black raspberries propagate naturally in a manner 


In the center of the page is pictured a well-grown straw- 

berry plant. Below 1s shown how strawberry runner 

plants form during the summer from the mother plant set 

in the spring. (Left) Rooted tips of black raspberries. 

Notice the bud at arrow on the small plant on the left— 
from this bud the new plant will form 
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known as tip layerage. The lateral branches bend over until 
the tips touch the ground, where, if the soil is loose and sup- 
plied with sufficient moisture, the tip will take root without 
assistance. To encourage the rooting of the tips and to prevent 
the shoots from being blown about by the wind a small spade- 
ful of soil is often cr upon the cane near the tip to hold it 
close to the ground. 

As roots form, the tips of the branches enlarge and the 
terminal bud turns upward so that the bud itself is above- 
ground, In the spring these rooted branches are cut off from 
the parent plant and dug. In transplanting the plants should 
have all of the old stem removed to prevent carrying diseases 
into the new planting for blights and pests are thus carried. 

Red raspberries 
are often propagat- 
ed from suckers sent roe 
up at some distance 
from the crown of 
the parent plant. It 
is a natural habit of 
red raspberries to 
send out strong, un- 
derground stems 
which produce roots 
along their entire 
length and also send 
up shoots at inter- 
vals. These plants 
are known as suck- 
ers. In propagating 
plants by this man- 
ner the young suck- 
er is severed from 
the parent plant 
when growth has 
well begui. in the Z 
spring, taking care 
to secure as many 
roots and as much 
soil as possible and 
is transferred direct- 
ly to its new position Reda raspberries are also propagated 
commercially by root cuttings. Roots of the desired varieties 
are dug in the late fall, cut into lengths of about three inches 
and tied in bunches. These are stored over winter in moist 
sand in a cool cellar but where they will not freeze. Roots the 
size of a lead pencil are the most desirable. 

The cuttings should be planted early in the spring in 
a shallow trench about three inches deep and grown 
there until the next autumn or the following spring. 
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PLANTS grown in this manner usually have better 
roots then plants from suckers. Blackberries are 
propagated similarly to red raspberries and either the 
sucker method or the planting of root cuttings may be 
followed with success. 

Currants are most commonly propagated from hard- 


(Below) Raspberry tips buried in the soil in the late summer 
to aid in securing a good root growth. (Right) A gooseberry 
bush mounded with soil to induce rooting of the canes—a 

method which works well with some varieties 
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wood cuttings. Twigs of one-year wood are cut into lengths of 
about eight inches in the early autumn soon after the leaves 
fall. The cuttings are tied into bundles taking care to have the 
butts all the same way. The bundles are then buried butts up 
in well-drained soil 
and covered about 
three inches deep. A 
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? ; Z callous soon forms 

over the butts of the 
cuttings. 


As soon as the cal- 
lous is well formed the 
cuttings may be 
planted in nursery 
rows. If prepared 
early this may be 
done before the 
ground freezes in the 
fall. In setting, only 
two buds should be 
left above the surface 
of the soil and the 
soil about the re- 
mainder of the cut- 
ting should be firmly 
packed. The soil 
should be deep, rich 
and mellow. Plants 
in good soil should be 
ready to transplant in 
one year. 

If it is impossible 
to set the cuttings 
out in the fall they 
are usually left buried 
over winter, protect- 
ing them by a mulch 
of leaves or straw. 
Spring planting must 
be done very early as 
the cuttings begin 
growth at relatively low temperatures. 

Gooseberries are often propagated from cuttings in the 
same manner as that used for currants. 

A system called mound layering is also often made use of 
in propagating this fruit. The bush from which the layers are 
to be taken is cut back heavily in the spring before growth 
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Currant cuttings are shown above. One 
year wood about the size vd a lead pencil 
in diameter is most satisfactory for this 
urpose. At left are shown grape cuttings. 
he wood used should be one year old, 
about one quarter of an inch in diameter 
and the buds should be relatively close 
together 





starts. By midsummer there will be an abundance of vigorous 
new shoots. About July the bush should be mounded with soil 
half-way to the tips of the shoots. By autumn roots will have 
formed along the buried portion of theshoots. The shoots with 
strong roots may be cut off at the ground line and grown in the 
nursery row for one year. Those not forming strong roots 
should be left attached to the parent plant, remounded and 
permitted to grow there for another year. . 

The European varieties of gooseberries are moresuccessfully 
propagated by the latter method while the American varieties 
root more easily and can be propagated by cuttings. Most of 
the common varieties of gooseberries now grown are of American 
parentage as they are more hardy and more productive than 
the European types. 

Grapes may be propagated by several different methods but 
the simplest and most common method (Continued on page 72 








Making a Pleasing 
Garden Path 


RENE and HAROLD HAWKINS 


Here Charm and Alluring Mystery 
May Be Yours 


S there anything more seductive than a little path that 
I rambles? Stolid indeed is the person who would not go 

gipsying along it, or passionately regret that such gentle 
roving is denied him. A footway that swings out of sight 
promises treasure as precious as rainbow gold. If at the end of 
the way no more than a flowering bush is beheld, the green 
thing assumes a glamor beyond all reason. Contentedly is 
retraced the path that, now lacking that first tang of adventure, 
has about it a quality of peace. 

Nor is the garden path to be confused with the garden walk. 
To a lover of garden informality and naturalness, the latter 
has more pretensions but fewer charms. A walk ,in the conven- 
tional sense of the word, may be of close-set tile, tightly fitted 
bricks, or of large, intact, maddeningly symmetrical sheets of 
concrete. But a path—God love it!—may be no more than an 
earthen thread, a mere indication that footsteps once wan- 
dered that way. 

An excellent aid to the alluring mystery of a path, in addition 
to its invisible goal, is that of bordering it upon each side with 
fairly tall and not too formal shrubbery or high plants. When- 
ever possible a path should have inviting secret nooks opening 
here and there from either side. Tarrying places in the path 
itself, shaded or arbored overhead to form a bower, add to its 
romance. In one delightful garden a weeping willow’s branches 
were purposely bowed in its youth so that they now bend over 
a path and form a canopy of dripping green that reaches to the 
ground. 

Rustic arbors and paths are the most appropriate for the 
frankly informal paths. If, however, painted woods are used, 
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(Above) Which way will you go—to the left into cool 
mystery or to the right up the slope? 


they should be veiled, as soon as possible, in an 
emerald density of some quickly growing vine. The 
appurtenances of a garden path would better be 
stained a blending wood brown than painted. Oil 
stain is a preservative of wood. The natural weath- 
ering, after the stain has been applied, will mellow 
the effect. 

One of the most enticing discoveries in a garden 
path is to find it branching. Where a garden is 
large enough (and “large enough” in this instance 
may yet be quite small), smaller byways should 
curve and keckon from the ribbon of the main path 
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Concrete steps mellowed by artificial moss pockets filled by hand 


itself. Along an entrancing informal garden path, in Southern 
Michigan, these tantalizing exits appear at irregular intervals. 
One leads to an outdoor fireplace about which is grouped a 
small table and some chairs, for open-air suppering and teas. 


| is surprising what satisfactory “pathscaping” can be done 

in even the tiny, fifty-foot lot, or one smaller—if we suffi- 

cieatly crave a garden footway. Could anything be more 

alluring than a heart-shaped path immediately bordered with 

nasturtiums, banked towards the heart’s center with fairly 

high shrubs or plants, perhaps larkspur? In the plan shown for 

the “‘secret heart’”’ garden, both divisions of the path curve into 

a concealed nook, which may contain a pool, fountain, or 

birdbath. About this surprise feature of the garden should 

be grouped higher and denser shrubbery than the larkspur 

for complete concealment. Bridalwreath is quick growing 

and would beautifully serve the purpose, but of course the 

garden may be rlanted according to individual liking. The 

varying heights and the concealing density of the plantings 

are the important points to be considered in the surprise 
garden and for paths that end in mystery. 

Unbelievably, such a garden is (Continued on page 73 


In the garden below, high shrubbery by the garden stairs 
gives the climber a sense of balance 
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Above is pictured a simple style of trellis designed especially for 
a bungalow. This lattice is painted white in keeping with the 
rest of the house, color being introduced by the foliage 
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If you feel the urge to 
. “grow a vine over your 
: door’ what could be xiore 
appropriate than to train 
it as shown in the photo- 
graph above? Below and 
at left are shown good 
designs for tall ladders 
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The rose ladders pictured above and below show effec- 

tive ways of growing roses, or other vines, over groups 

of windows. Note that in each case the trellis is in har- 
mony with the style of architecture employed 
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Any of the trellises on this page may be easily made at home. 
|} Similar ones, however, may be purchased from manufacturers 
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Phe American Gladiolus S octely 
and tts Work 


JOHN C. DAVIS, Secretary 


N the history of the flora 
world there have been very 
few varieties or species which 
have gained the popularity of 
the gladiolus within the same 


Why -It Will Be Helpful to All 
Who Are Growing the Gladiolus 


patient investigators, and often- 
times the desirable characters 
have to be added one at a time. 
Having got the color required, 
the next step will be to try to 





space of time. Within a few years 
it has risen from obscurity until 
at the present time it is univer- 
sally grown and admired by mil- 
lions. Societies have been formed, 
magazines are printed and mil- 
lions of dollars are used annually 
in advertising this most beautiful 
of flowers. 


plishing. 


Society. 


tion offers.—Editor. 





In this series of articles we are trying to bring to you 
some idea of what the various flower societies are accom- 
We have already discussed the American 
Rose Society, the American Peony Society and the 
American Iris Society and plan to include several others 
in future issues of the magazine, 
Davis tells us of the work of the American Gladiolus 
We are hoping that lovers of the gladiolus 
will take advantage of the splendid help this organiza- 


improve the constitution of the 
spike. 

And now let us look into the 
history of this wonderful flower 
in order that you may better 
understand its origination and 
the heredity from which the 
gladiolus of today may trace its 
parentage. 


In this article Mr. 








The reasons for this are ap- 
parent. Its great variety of colors, 
ease of culture, immunity from disease, long keeping qualities 
as cut flowers and the wonderful effects produced by floral 
artists in making it up into design work for all occasions, places 
the gladiolus at the head of the li:t for garden culture and for 
practically every other purpose where garden flowers are used. 
It is a very easy matter 
to get new varieties of 





gladiolus which can be 
accomplished by planting 
seed but ninety-nine per- 
cent of such product are not 
fit to be grown, they being 
but third or fourth class 
varieties and should be 
promptly discarded. So it 
remains for the specialist 
to give us all that is good 
and beautiful in gladiolus 
which may rightfully find 
a place in the gardens of 
the world. 


HIS specialist must un- 

derstand the laws of 
hybridizing, also know the 
heredity of the different 
species or varieties which 
he is crossing in order that 
some ultimate result may be 
in view. To obtain this 












The gladiolus has been known 

to cultivation for over three hun- 

dred years. Most of the hundred and fifty’species are natives of 

South Africa, some of Tropical Africa, Southern Europe and 

Western Asia. Only a few of them are desirable. except in the 
production of hybrids. 

The history of the modern gladiolus dates back only about 
seventy-five years, when there 
originated a hybrid very su- 
perior to the type, which was 
named the Gandavensis, after 
the Belgian city of Ghent 
(Gand) where it was produced. 
On coming into public notice 
this variety placed the gladiolus 


At left is shown one of the 
Primulinus hybrids. These 
gladiolus have wiry stems 
which make them valua- 
ble for bouquets. Below 
is one of the ruffled types 











result often takes years of 
endeavor and then only re- 
sults in failure. Hence, it is not given to any one 
specialist to produce more than his due proportion 
of “The World’s Best,” therefore the specialist 
hybridizer whose aims and ideals are high is forced . 








‘ among the favorite garden flow- 
ers and it increased rapidly in 
popularity with the introduc- 
tion of still more beautiful and 
desirable sorts which followed, 
such as the Lemoinei and Nan- 
ceianus, produced by Victor 
Lemoine of Nancy, France, and 
ss the beautiful production of Max 
a Leichtlin, of Baden Baden, 
Germany, which was sold to 
John Lewis Childs of this 
country, who gave it his name, 
Childsi, upon placing it upon 
the market. From these and 
a their various crosses and hy- 
; brids has come the modern 
gladiolus in all its glory. 
Cross-pollination or fertiliza- 
tion has produced many thou- 
sands of beautiful varieties, in 
ees ractically all shades and com- 
was binations of color and forms of 








to make many trials, obtaining his specimens from 

all sources, and in the end he must ruthlessly 

reject all but the “gems.” In coloring, endless possibilities are 
opened up. Some have the blotch so clear and distinct that one 
might imagine nature had laid these rich colors on a plain 
ground with a clean brush held by a steady hand. In’others a 
cream or yellow blotch is overlaid with a smaller one of rich 
crimson, purple, or other strongly contrasting color. Another 
has a pure white throat, while the outer edges of the petals 
are delicately veined and edged with rich crimson. This is a 
most charming and distinct bloom, which should be of great 
value for decorative purposes. Many other combinations of 
rare colors containing tones of gray, slate buff, and brown are 
also to be seen, some having darker hues of the same color; 
others have lines of scarlet or purple running thru them. Much 
attention is given to the development of these new shades, and 
many of them are particularly beautiful, altho the spikes of 
bloom are not as good as those produced by the best of the 
standard varieties. Blue colors are also rare, and are in great 
demand. A number of beautiful shades have already been pro- 
duced, but, unfortunately, the crosses which give the cost 
colors give poor spikes. Hybridizing is, however, only work for 
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marking and shading, until it 

would seem the limit had been 
reached, yet the work of the hybridizer goes on and today 
there are hundreds of growers engaged in the production of 
new varieties in countless numbers, from among which the 
best and most desirable are saved and put on the market. 


N the survival of the fittest there is taken into consideration 
size and substance or texture of flower, brilliancy of color 
and beauty of combination and markings of flower, form and 
number of flowers on spike, length of stem and spike, strength 
of constitution and growth of plant and reproductive quality.- 

The gladiolus is propagated in three ways: by divisions or 
increase of the parent bulb, by bulblets growing at the base of 
the new bulb, and by seed. The first two ways produce blooms 
like the parent, but blooms of seedlings all differ from each 
other. Theoretically, no two are alike. From this method of 
propagation the new varieties originate. 

Speaking with strict accuracy, the fleshy subterranean body 
of the gladiolus is not a bulb, but a corm, and the so-called 
bulblets are cormels, but the use of the word bulb is practically 
universal and I will use it as it (Continued on page 52 
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The garden path should always lead somewhere. This one terminates in a restful nook 


Sow toMake a 
Simple’ Hower Border 


ELSA REHMANN, Landscape Architect 


Tits garden, tiny and simple as 
it is, shows what careful study 
every garden requires. It sug- 
gests that each garden is shaped by 
limitations, formed by desires and 
molded by requiremerits. This little garden had to be planned 
so that it could be taken care of easily by one who, fond of 
flowers, had little time or energy for the sometimes arduous 
toil of gardening. That is one reason why it is so small, for the 
grounds, comprising more than an acre would have accommo- 
dated a larger garden. It had to be a garden, too, where the 
owner could sit and enjoy a bit of quiet solitude now and then 
in the qpen air amid her flowers. That is one reason why the 
enclosing hedges are high and why a seat was placed as a 
feature at the end. It had to be a garden, as well, where she 
could entertain her friends in the afternoon. That is why the 
seat was made large enough to provide for a party and why 
it was made semi-circular so that friends could sit cosily to- 
gether and why there was an open space provided in front of 
the seat for easy circulation. 

The placing of the garden is an important factor in the 
ordered arrangement of house and grounds. Here a delightful 
opportunity to enjoy the flower borders from the sunny shelter 
of the perch was provided by starting the center line of the 
garden path at the porch door. Besides, the fact that the house 
stands upon a little terrace gave a pleasant chance to look down 
= = yer 

The length of the garden had to adapt itself to the space that 
existed between the house and rong roperty line while its 
width was determined not merely by the measurements neces- 
sary for good borders but by that underlying yet quite unex- 
plainable factor called good proportions. Each border is eight 
feet wide, or to be more exact each measures eleven feet from 
the edge of the path to the center line of the hedge, allowing 
for its spread. A border of this width is none too generous 
even for a small garden when you take into consideration the 
habits of growing things and the effect of bordersas flowers grade 
from low edgings to tall background plants. You can divide the 
space roughly—two feet for edgings, three for middle-sized 
plants, three for tall flowers, tho, of course, you never plant 
flowers in such a stiff way. If a foot or more can be left between 
the hedge and the plants it is all the better for looks as well as 
for utilitarian purposes. 
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This Path Fulfills Every 
Good Garden Requirement 


Now let us turn to the plant ma- 
terial and see how the whims and 
vagaries of our desires are regulated 
by the garden’s needs and how hedge 

; and shrub, flower and vine are se- 
lected and arranged to carry out the underlying idea of the 
garden and clothe with loveliness its structural skeleton. Take 
the hedge, first. In making a choice, a system of elimination 
was the simplest and most direct process. Shall we use privet? 
No, it is too commonplace and out of keeping with the sur- 
roundings. Bridalwreath? Its habit is delightful and its effect 
charmingly old-fashioned, but it is too weak for a background. 
Lilacs? They make lovely hedges but are difficult to buy in 
good sizes. Hemlocks? How handsome they would be but they 
are too bulky for a small garden. Arborvitae? How ideal but 
likely to injury in the strong winter winds that rage across the 
valley from the west. 

And so one by one the choice narrowed itself down until only 
the thorns were left. And of all the many varieties, Crataegus 
coccinea was thought most satisfactory both for the nicety of 
its summer foliage and for the charm of its winter gray branches. 
The nursery supplied seven to eight-foot well-developed trees 
that were clipped back to about six feet and pruned rigorously 
to counteract travel and transplanting, for despite their vigor- 
ous habits they resent the processes of moving. Such a hedge is 
clipped just enough to keep it within bounds but is left rugged 
enough to be picturesque. 


HE next problem was to decide upon the treatment of the 
sloping side of the terrace so that it would be in keeping 
with the flower borders of which it was really an important 
rt. It was a charming opportunity for it brought into use 
or a covering creeping flowers like Nepeta mussini and ver- 
benas, recumbent shrubs like Cotoneaster horizontalis, tumbling 
plants like Forsythia suspensa and Buddleia, the butterfly 
flower, and trailing vines like the honeysuckle and the wichura- 
iana roses that covered the slopes and the Silver Moon rose 
and bittersweet that were placed at the top of the steps and 
were allowed to festoon each side in lieu of a coping. With 
the accenting arborvitaes and abelias and with the hedging 
of wild roses along the top, the effect was complete. 
Then came the selection of shrubs to place in the borders 
themselves as they provide a delightful (Continued on page 55 
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— Me Advantage of Paneled Walls 


HAZEL T. BECKER 


Such Walls Are No Longer 
The Rich Man’s Luxury 


T will come as good news to many 
who are planning their dream 
homes, that paneled walls are no 

longer the rich man’s luxury the 
have heretofore been considered. 
There are very few who do not admire paneled walls. Just now, 
too, there is a noticeable revival of this manner of finishing 
interiors. And surely there is no more satisfying wall treatment 
than paneling in some of its various forms. So the improved 
methods which have lowered costs, the new kinds of panels 
and different ways of using the various materials, all are wel- 
come to home owners of moderate means. 

Would you like to take a glance with me at the historical 
background for wall paneling? It has a history that goes back 
many centuries and into many countries. There were the 
elaborately painted and carved panels of Renaissance Italy. 
In Napoleonic France mahogany and walnut panels were used 
as large as doors, with fluted pilasters and cornices of intricate 
design. In the fortress-like homes of English feudal barons, 
oak in small rectangles of linen-fold pattern finished with 
Gothic carving, lent warmth and beauty. You will find wood 
paneling in the humblest Tudor farmhouse, as well as in old 
castles and Elizabethan manors. Hand-cut and carved with 
great labor and thought and nicety of workmanship, it was 
handed down in the family, along with the plate and the 
tapestries. When the family moved to another home, the 
paneling was taken along. 

There is the painted wood paneling of Inigo Jones, and the 
wonderful hao carvings of Erinling Gibbons; and so on, to 
the French paneling used by the Brothers Adam, which is 


and more expensive, and artist- 
craftsmen more and more rare, we 
came to think of paneled walls as 
something for homes of wealth only, 
and the modest home of the last 
decade has accordingly had rather barren walls. Today, how- 
ever, there are numerous possibilities. Wallboard and plaster 
board of various kinds are to be had, and when well handled 
these make very good-looking interiors. There is French panel- 
ing, which may applied over plaster or canvas. French 
paneled walls may be of one tone, or several. Wallpaper also 
may be applied in panels, with plain colors between, and 
molding. A similar effect can be produced with paint, with 
stenciled or stippled panels. Finally, and of course always dear 
to the heart, are wood panels. 

The vital principle of the whole matter is determining the 
size and spacing of the panels. Each room is different from every 
other room. More than that, each wall usually differs from 
every other wall. It requires the eye of the artist and the 
precision of the engineer to lay out each set of walls into well- 
proportioned, satisfying panels. This has to be done individually 
for each room, while wide, squat ones decrease the height. The 
room with dark wood walls seems smaller, while painted walls 
in light colors make the room appear larger. 


Mest authorities, you know, regard walls as the first 
element to be considered in decorating. Walls are given 
precedence over floors, furniture, draperies and ornaments, on 
the theory that walls form the largest area, and are at eye-level. 
For this reason, walls deserve more attention than they have 

been receiving in the ordinary small house. 

Whether paneled or not, they are always to be 





















thought of as a background. Furniture may be 
changed, but walls remain to be lived with. 
Thus paneling, especially ip the smaller home, 
is most satisfying when plain and quiet in tone. 

Wallboard ae similar composition panels can 
be kept in the background by having the mold- 
ings covering the joints painted the same color 
as the panels. French paneling may have the 
same neutral tone for both background and 
moldings, leaving the curves of the molding 
to effect the desired shadow-accents; or if more 


For this summery sunroom, wallboard panels of 
carefully determined sizes are used. Molding covers 
the seams 











In the stately hall pictured above the 
very simplicity focuses the attention 
on the beauty of the oak paneling 


really not paneling at all, but mold- 
ings applied in well-studied rec- 
tangles against a painted wall. The 
age of a house and its history, says 
one modern writer, are an open book 
to us if we are familiar with the 
different styles of paneling. In our 
own country, many homes of early 
American colonists had walls paneled 
or wainscoted with pine, stained or 
ainted, and some of the pre- 
volutionary mansions had walls 
finely paneled from floor to ceiling 
that remain today an inspiration to 
all home lovers. 
As suitable woods became scarcer 
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A sense of hominess pervades the room that is paneled in wood. 
The light fixture forms the only ceiling decoration 


than one color is used, the contrast should not be a striking 
one. When the inner panels are of wallpaper or one of the 
various paint treatments, these figured areas may be quietly 
harmonious in general tone, and comparatively small in area. 
In wood paneling, the figure of the wood ought not be too 
pronounced, nor the divisions too elaborate in treatment. It 
is usual to have the grain showing only in the panels themselves, 
while the framing members are straight-grained. Too pro- 
nounced a figure in the wood is likely to produce a jarring, 
“new-rich” effect that detracts from the furnishings, just as a 
highly figured and colored carpet focuses attention on itself to 
the exclusion of everything else in the room. On the other 
hand, given a beautiful piece of oak, mahogany, walnut, birch 
or gum, it is not necessary to go to the other extreme and 
obliterate entirely the natural figure of the wood by too dark 
a-stain or a finish so flat that it is lifeless. A flat finish (never 
of course a high polish) will bring out the grade and form a 
good room background. 

Choosing the particular type of paneling that is suited to 
the house brings in a consideration of the architecture of the 
exterior. The woodwork, too, directly influences the wall treat- 
ment. We would scarcely choose oak walls with enameled 
Colonial woodwork; nor graceful French panels with delicate 
moldings as a background for Jacobean furniture; nor white- 
painted wood walls with Mission furniture, 


) Colonial interiors, white-painted woodwork and paneling 
is typical. Under paint, of course, inexpensive woods are 
just as satisfactory as any; or wallboard or any of the other 
compositions that are on 
the market. Birch and 
pine are favorites. Both 
are well adapted to 
paint or enamel, so char- 
acteristic of Colonial in- 


In the home shown below beamed ceilings accompany 
the paneled walls 
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mately uniform over the wall surface, varying only slightly in 
size and shape where necessary on account of doors and 
windows. While the ideal English paneling is oak, many other 
woods are suitable if stained and waxed. White patieling ame 
into vogue in England later, in the time of Queen Anrie, when 
light, graceful furniture began to be used instead of the heavy, 
oak pieces. But the crude tapestries, the sturdy oak furniture, 
and the velvety brown of oak paneling are first in favor, and 
always will be. 

One thing that has to be borne in mind in using dark wood 
walls is the fact that they are ‘““compelling.’’ That is, the furni- 
ture has to be chosen to correspond, for dark woods—and 
especially oak—does not. combine well with furniture of the 
fine-grained woods. Now, however, that we have passed thru 
the “Mission style’ period and the “golden age period” of 
unhappy memory, we can get oak furniture of better design 
at reasonable cost. Besides, we have learned that wicker and 
painted furniture combine beautifully with oak woodwork. 

In a room that is inclined to be dark, or to seem small, French 
paneling can be used to give more light and greater spaciousness. 
One of its good features is the fact that it is appropriate in 

ractically any interior, no matter what the size or style of the 

ouse. If a smooth plaster wall is not available,—as for instance 
in doing over an old house—decorators’ canvas may be applied 
first, as a background for the moldings. This type of paneling 
is simply a painted background with moldings applied in pleas- 
ing rectangles. There is an unlimited range of color effects. The 
panels may harmonize with the borders, or they may contrast 
with them. Either or both may be plain in color, or patterned. 
Wallpaper may be used instead of paint. One of our best-known 
interior decorators holds the opinion that the most beautiful 
wall is the plain painted wall, broken into graceful panels by 
means of narrow moldings, using carefully placed lighting 
fixtures and mirrors as the only decorative features, 


GUCcH a wall may be dignified and formal enough for the 
most elaborate interior, or simple enough for the most 
unpretentious. No matter which style of paneling you use— 
wood, wallboard, French paneling, or any other type—you 
will get the best 

effect if the divisions 

show a relation to Camm “dla mmm | 
the general design 
of the doors. This 
will produce a unity 
of the whole in- 
terior which would 
not be possible oth- 
erwise. 

The spacing and 
size of panels must 
be determined sepa- 
rately for each room 
to allow for the 
openings. You can 
easily imagine that 





























teriors, and birch is 
equally beautiful when 
mahoganized in doors 
and stair rail. 

For English type cot- 
tages, or Mission style, 
or others where dark 
woodwork is used, noth- 
ing is more . character- 
istic and lovely than oak 
wall paneling. Nor is 
oak paneling so expen- 
sive as to be out of the 
question in these days, 
for the Elizabethan pan- 
eling has been more or 
less standardized. The 
Elizabethan style con- 
sists of rather small rect- 
angles of good propor- 
tions, framed with nar- 
row moldings. These 
rectangles are approxi- 











(Above) An excel- 

lent example of har- 

monizsed paneling and 
door design 


the effect would be 
entirely different if 
the rectangles were 
simply made uni- 
form all over the 
wall surface with- 
out regard to open- 
ings. Lighting fix- 
tures are perhaps 
the chief determin- 
ing feature. Their 
(Continued_on p. 61 

















When a woman plans a home, it is always safe to as- 
sume that closets and built-in conveniences will be con- 
spicuously featured—for what woman does not have a 
keen desire for greater storage facilities and more 
housekeeping aids than the average man-made house 
possesses? This desire was clearly in mind in the 
planning of the house upon this page. Meticulous at- 
tention has also been devoted to ventilation, daytime 
lighting and to ease of communication between the 


various departments of the house 
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SECOND FLOOR 


Matched white pine boarding clothes the 
exterior walls of this house, which 
closely follows the colonial style in tts 
architectural development. In color 
scheme, however, the familiar white- 
and-green is replaced by a warmer com-~ 
bination; the body of the house beimg 
painted to soft putty, accented by the 
creamy color of the trim, the bottle- 
green of the door and the yellowish- 
grays of the shingled roof. Further m- 
formation concerning the house will be 
supplied upon request 
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Porch 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


HERE is no particular objection to formality in an 

entrance hall: nor is a certain amount of formality entirely 

out of place in living rooms and dining rooms. In bed- 
rooms, tho, formality is decidedly illogical, simply on account 
of the intimate and informal use which sleeping rooms in- 
evitably rec¢ive. It is apparent, then, that the purpose of any 
room rightfully controls, or at least suggests, the proper mode 
of furnishing. This being so, the treatment of a porch resolves 
itself into a definite response to comfort—for, surely, more than 
anywhere else, comfort-promoting arrangements should obtain 
upon a porch. 

Comfort on a porch is, of course, not merely a matter of 
comfortable furniture in ample quantity. On the contrary, 
comfort is, to a considerable extent, dependent upon the actual 
form of the porch, and almost equally upon the right selection 
of accessories. Thus the porch which is too narrow for its 
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length precludes anything in the nature of a 
pleasantly informal grouping of furniture: in- 
stead, it permits only a long line of chairs, so 
severely ranged along the wall that their occu- 
pants must turn sideways to engage in con- 
versation. That, naturally does not spell 
comfortable use. As for the accessories, when 
we take into consideration that they include 
such varied features, large and small, as 
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furniture. 








The awning-sheltered 
porch above is ideally 
proportioned for a thor- 
oly livable grouping of 
Wicker and 
wood are pleasantly com- 
bined in the comfortable 
equipment of the delight- 
ful summer haven shown 
at right 
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Breakfast on a sun-flooded porch is an excellent recipe for 
a day of contentment 


smoking-stands and footstools, cushions, awnings, shades and 
screens, their important bearing upon porch comfort is readily 
appreciated. 

Screens, for instance, are actually essential to comfort in 
many sections of the country; not only after nightfall, when 
mosquito armies employ their heaviest artillery, but as a barri- 
cade against invading flies during the hours of daylight. The 

desirability of screens has, indeed, given much 
impetus to the ever-growing popularity of porch 
iy enclosures having glazed sash for winter use and 
screens for summer service. (Continued on page 86 
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In the illustration which tops this 
page, Unit House No.9 is shown 
in its final stage—an altogether 
charming little home,re plete with 
very detail of equipment which 
a modern home requires, even 
to an attached garage, a sun- 
porch and a pantry breakfast- 
alcove! The service department 
as particularly well planned, with 
ample space for all the neces- 
sary fixtures. Opening from the 
service entry, there is a large 
closet which canbe used either for 
household stores or garden tools 
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Complete working blueprints and specifications of this 
Unit House No. 9 will be supplied for $7.50, postpaid. 
For any particular information concerning this or 
other houses in the series, write to Collier Stevenson, 
care of Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 
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Unit House of 
English Type 


by JOHN W. PLATT, Jr. 


Cinder blocks are suggested for 
the construction of the exterior 
walls, with an outer finish of 
roughly-textured stucco in white 
or ivory, varied by the introduc- 
tion of brick and sténe in chim- 
neys and porches. A heavy slate 
of artistically mottled coloring 
would be effective for the roof 
of picturesque line, tho wood or 
asbestos shingles and various 
patented roofings could be used 
with gratifying results 
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THE UNIT HOUSEPLAN IDEA 


1. It is a flexible plan that enables you 
to start small and add to your house as 
necessity demands. Each unit is ARCHI- 
TECTURALLY CORRECT and re- 
mains so at any stage of the building 
program. 


2. You have a definite plan to follow. 
No haphazard adding of wings and pone 
alterations. Every step is planned in ad- 
vance to save as much as possible in al- 
teration costs. You can add a unit for 
less money in many cases than it would 
cost you to sell a “temporary” home, pay 
moving expenses, realtor’s commissions, 
etc. 


3. You have a “permanent home.” No 
temporary makeshifts to live in, no neces- 
sity to move to a larger house later. 


4. You do not have to wait until “your 
ship comes in” before getting a home of 
| your own; you can start with a small out- 

lay for the first unit, and add units as 
necessary, and at any stage of the pro- 
gram you have a fine, well-built house 
| any family will be proud to own. 























Even this diminutive first unit is distinctive and appealing 


What it Costs to Build 
We have procured estimates from two contractors Of UR 


on the cost of building this house unit by unit. Actual 


figures are on hand and we will furnish a copy to 
all purchasers of blueprints. for 
4 7 
Onsct- Avot- Unit House No. 9 
NAL TIONAL 
a, ee Wiel by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
W. A. Thomas & Son.... $7,976 $4,130 $12,106 Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the 
Vineland, N. J. tlan below to anyone who is interested. A moderate 
: — - charge is made to cover cost. He will likewise be 
Wm. H. Eddleman & Son 13,016 713 20,829 glad to answer by letter any question whic you 


Philadelphia may care to ask concerning this plan 



































ature Lore for Youthful ‘Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 





Toy dishes with which Indian children played long years ago. 


GES ago, when there were more 
fishes and other sea creatures than 
land animals on the earth, the first 

flowers are said to have been born. They 
were not marvelous roses or lilies or 
tulips like the garden flowers of today. 
In fact, you may never have thought of 
them as blossoms at all, altho some of 
these same ancient flowers bloom in the 
springtime every year. Nevertheless, 
many of them are of such exquisite beauty 
that they should not pass unnoticed. To 
examine them, then, you will have to 
look closely among the branches of the 
evergreens or other cone- 
bearing trees. For these 
are the plants that have 
the honor of being the 
world’s first blossom- 
bringers. 

The white pine, which 
is familiar to most folks 
who live in the northern 
states, has two kinds of 
flowers. One is a wee 
tassel, while the other is 
a tapering flower which 
later becomes a woody 
cone with many seeds 
inside. The school, chil- 
dren of Maine once chose 
the pine cone and tassel 
as the flower symbol of 
their state; thus besides 
paying tribute to one of 
the noblest trees that 
grows, they also were 
honoring the oldest flow- 
ers in the world. 

Red or Norway pine, a sister of 
the white pine, brings forth clusters 
of short tassels in May. These are 
deep scarlet in color, and, if you 
look down upon them from an up- 

r window, each cluster seems to 

a great crimson rose. They do 
not last long, however, and the 
tree must be watched carefully if 
you are to see the flowers at all 
before they fade. 

Another relative of the white 
pine is the Douglas spruce. This 
tree has dark red flowers; it has 
also some great drooping blossoms, 
with petal-like scales of blue-green 
and purple edged with scarlet. The 
Douglas spruce probably has the most 
gorgeous flowers of any of the evergreen 
trees, 

If you live in a section where grows 
the tamarack or the larch, you will be 
able to see the small knobby blossoms 
sprinkled with yellow powder that come 
out along the twigs in May. Between 
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America’s white pine. 


the knobs are baby roses, too, of pink 
and green, as charming as any that ever 
grew on a bush in a garden or lawn. 
Most cone-bearing trees do not blossom 
every spring. So if you do not find 


flowers when you look for them it may 
be because it 1s the tree’s vacation year. 
Cones, either old and woody or fresh 
and new, however, hanging on a tree, 
are always a sign that that tree’s ances- 
tors were among those to provide the 
very first flower gardens on the earth. 





Some flowers that are descendants of the first 
ones that ever grew on earth. These belong to 


in each little socket 


MORE than three thousand years ago, 
children in this country had toy 
dishes with which to play “keep house.” 
To be sure, the dishes were not dainty 
china tea sets like those in children’s 
playhouses today. They were molded of 
pottery clay just as were the grown-up 
pitchers and bowls and pots and pans. 


You can recognize this 
vergreen by the five long slender needles grouped 


The largest piece is only a few inches high 


Very often the children fashioned these 
toys themselves, and in some ways they 
were quite as skillful at clay modeling as 
boys and girls are now. Indian mothers 
and fathers were glad to have the children 
fashion the tiny dishes, for that is the 
way they learned how to make larger 
ones when they grew older and, of course, 
it was necessary that all Indian children 
learn to do modeling. 

Most of the little bowls and pitchers 
and ladles and vases which can be seen 
now came to us from southwestern 
United States. There are a few, however, 
which have been found 
in Illinois and other 
northern states. So it is 
known that it was the 
general custom for all 
Indian children to play 
at “keeping house.” In 
Arizona and New Mexi- 
co, the playhouses were 
undoubtedly little caves 
in the sides of rocks to 
imitate the larger ones 
which were the real 
homes of the Indian folk. 
In the north - central 
states, the little dishes 
were part of the furnish- 
ings of play-wigwams 
which the children tried 
to make as nearly like 
those of their fathers and 
mothers as they could. 

The decorating of the 
toy dishes was done in 
the same way as that of 
the larger ones, too. Bits of mineral 
rock of different colors were moist- 
ened, and these colors were used for 
painting lines and simple designs 
which the older folk taught their 
little ones. You are probably won- 
dering what the Indian folk used 
for paint brushes. But that was 
not a difficult matter at all. It was 
only necessary to chew the end of 
a twig until it was finally frayed; 
and presto! there was a brush to 
please the fancy of any Indian 
artist, whether large or small. 


N2 boy or girl or grown-up likes 
to admit that he doesnot know 
a robin when he sees one. And yet, baby 
robinsfrom the time they are hatched until 
they are full-sized birds are so different 
from their fathers and mothers that it is 
not alway easy to recognize them. The 
chief reason is because no robin is ever 
given ared vest while he is young. Instead, 
Robin Junior’s first suit (Cont. on p. 43 
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Pleasant 
are the hours 
spent in these G 


N° dreary moments in kitchens like these. Time 
speeds by quickly. Work seems to help do itself. 
What is the secret? Just this. The decorative treat- 
ment of the kitchens you see here is a gay one, a 
jolly one. In every detail it has been planned to lend 
cheerful wings to work. Especially do the floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum do their part to lighten the 


household tasks. 


Refreshing comfort begins with these floors. Their house- 
keeping advantages alone would make them a wise choice. 
No cracks to catch and hold dirt. They never need scrub- 
bing—just a regular waxing and polishing. And they are 


springy to walk on, and 


warm, too. 
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The Modern Priscilla Prov- 
ing Plant pays special 
attention to its kitchen ap- 
pointments. The floor of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is 
; not only easy to clean and 
| easy to walk on, but it 


- | lends brightness and cheer 
pa] is) to the room as well. 
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But cleaning ease and 
comfort are just the be- 
ginning of their charm. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 
floors have one refreshing 
quality that few floors 
possess—the beauty of 
color and design. This 
beauty is the latest word 
in floor progress. It is 
whatever you wish your 
floors to be, not only for 
smart kitchens but also 
for every room in your 
home. It is a beauty that 
decorators are urging their 
patrons to see. 


Above all, it is a long- 














Another kitchen in which a colorful floor 
of Armstrong's Linoleum brings gayety 
to the whole room. It is in the home 
of Mrs. Wilkie Todd, Peekskill, N. Y. 


v ’ : 


Dine in the kitchen? Why not, when 
your kitchen is as jolly as this one? 
Designed with a floor of Armstrong’s 
black and cream linoleum by John M. 
Curtis, decorator and well-known writer. 


floors in Armstrong’s Printed 
Linoleum, which are even 
lower priced. 


Free book explains 
mew service 








lasting beauty. For, once 
your floor of Armstrong's 
Inlaid Linoleum is cemented in place 
over builders’ deadening felt, it should 
last as long as your house itself. It 
never needs refinishing. 


Many patterns— 
reasonably priced 


Go to a good furniture or linoleum 
store near you and ask to see the newest 


* and at 


Armstrong 


floor designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum 
—the new marbleized patterns, the 
very latest Embossed Handcraft Tile 
Inlaids, and Jaspé in two-toned gray, 
blue, brown, or green. These modern 
linoleum designs are as different from 
the “kitchen” patterns of yesterday as 
day is from night. You will be delight- 
fully surprised, too, at their low cost— 
e scores of equally attractive 


's Linoleum 


Hazel Dell Brown’s new 
book, “The Attractive Home 
— How to Plan Its Decoration,” willhelp 
you plan 100ms your friends will envy. 
This book tells you about Mrs. Brown's 
unusual free service for home decorators 
interested in linoleum floors. Sent free 
anywhere in the United fer the 
States. Address Armstrong ciacte a 
Cork Company, Linoleum be hey back 
Division, 2597 College Ave., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. A 


aoe for every floor 
INLAID . 
INtAID 1” in the house 



























Under the Library Lamp : 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


Mrs. LeCron has charge of the Book Department of 
Better Homes and Gardens and will gladly answer —_ 
questions on literary subjects that readers care to as 
her. Consylt her about the books you buy for your 
home library, ask her for reading lists for the long eve- 
nings at home. Address Helen Cowles LeCron, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. If you wish 
to order books thru this department, make all checks 


stories full of humor, color and 
plenty of good characterization. 
Or Madam Claire, by Susan 
Ertz (D. Appleton Co., 75 cents), or 


URING these four months in 
an editorial chair “under the 
library lamp,” I have been 

busy learning things—interesting 
things, thought-provoking things— 








abeut books and the people who 
read them. I already knew the 
busy mother yearning to give her 
youngsters the “right books” (one of her 
sits right here in my own chair) and I 
already felt fairly well acquainted with 
the clubwoman having to write a paper 
in a hurry and needing a little help. But 
the invalid tied to his bed, longing with all 
his heart for the “best of the new travel 
books,” is a new friend, and so is the man 
who eagerly inquired what reading-mat- 
ter he can “substitute for a college educa- 
tion.” My heart goes out, too, to the 
young mother of three babies who 
“stopped school to be married” 

and is now “oh, so anxious,”’ busy 


payable to The Meredith Publishing Company 


Of fiction books I have chosen two— 
Drums and Paul Bunyan. Drums is an 
historical novel and a good exciting one— 
the story of a boy who grows up in North 
Carolina during the period before the 
Revolution. Johnny Fraser is reared on a 
farm, goes to Edenton to be educated, 
sees all the excitement preceding the 
Declaration of Independence, and is sent 
to London to look after some business for 
his father. Drums is a sound and well- 
written story. If there are growing boys 


The Old Ladies, by Hugh Walpole 
(George H. Doran, $2), or The Rim 
of the Prairie, by Bess Streeter 
Aldrich (D. Appleton & Co., $2). 

All of these books are pleasant, whole- 

some and readable. 

It seems to me that Carl Sandburg, a 
poet and a son of the Illinois prairie, was 
just the man to write this new book on 
Lincoln. It is a “different” Lincoln book, 
with nothing at all in it about Lincoln as 
president—it is a study of his early and 
middle years only. Very simple and 
colloquial in i, as a book about 
Abraham Lincoln should be, there is still 
a kind of underlying poetry in it such asa 
book on Abraham Lincoln should 
have, along with all the homeli- 
ness and raciness. Read it aloud 





as she is, to pick up the cultural 
threads again. She asks for 
“something good on child psy- 
chology and training, also a first- 
class k on home management 
and food values, and something 
inspiring on interior decoration.’ 
She, bless her heart, isn’t to be 
pitied, rather is she to be envied 
because she has so much, includ- 
ing so much to learn. And she is 
fortunate that there are now such 
excellent book-guides for her use. 
I have met, recently, too, the 
busy happy professional woman 
who still has time for the children 
of her friends and who asks for 
“books with stories in them to 
read aloud to seven-year-olds.” 
She is a new friend and fortu- 





SIX RECENT “SOCIABLE” BOOKS SUG- 
GESTED FOR FAMILY READING 


“Drums,” by James Boyd; Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50. 

“Paul Bunyan,” by James Stevens; Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

“Abraham Lincoln—The Prairie Years,’ by 
Carl Sandburg; Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Two volumes, $10. 

“From Immigrant to Inventor,’ by Michael 
Pupin; Charles Scribner’s Sons. Popular 
edition, $2. 

“Jungle Days,’ by William Beebe; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3. 

“My Brother’s Face,” by Dhan Gopal Mukerji; 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $3 


at home, and incidentally, if you 
like Carl Sandburg as a writer, 
try his Rootabaga Stories for 
children—American fairy tales of 
an entirely new sort. (Yes, grown 

ople like them, too; in fact, I 

ave heard some critics say that 
grown people, particularly men, 
like them better than children do. 
But I can testify that children 
themselves love them; I know this 
from experience in my own 
family.) 

Michael Pupin, the famous 
inventor, has written his own 
story in From Immigrant to 
Inventor and has told it in a 
charming way. He came to this 
country from Serbia more than 








nately there seem to be many of 

her alive today in this bustling 

age of ours. Yes, work “under the 
library lamp” of Better Homes and 
Gardens is fascinating work—so fascinat- 
ing that it is hard to stick to the main 
highway of reviewing the best of the 
recent “sociable” books which a whole 
family would enjoy (that, you know, was 
my original plan) and not let myself be 
sidetracked by the literary needs of some 
individual who has written an appeal- 
ing letter. But I will be stern with my- 
self.—Pencil, to the main road again. 

It is not easy to choose six “sociable” 
books for a typical family because no 
family is entirely typical! And in makin 
my list for today I have had to discar 
so many fascinating things that Iam quite 
likely to beg the question by using plenty 
of space for describing them also! 

But to the list. Modern fiction is in a 
strange state just now and it is hard to 
find the “good wholesome stories” that 
one reader asks for—“good entertaining 
stories that don’t take themselves too 
seriously.’”’ All the best fiction of today 
does take itself so terribly seriously, while 
the fiction written just to entertain is very 
likely to be so silly, sentimental and un- 
real that no conscientious reviewer can 
recommend it. 
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in your family, they can’t afford to miss it. 
Men find it very readable, women some- 
what less. My little girls found it “too 
hard to read” alone, but it occurs to me 
that it is just the book for Father to read 
aloyd in the home circle successfully. 

aul Bunyan, by James Stevens, is a 
book of totally different stripe. It is at the 
same time a “funny” book and the 
achievement of an artist. Paul Bunyan is 
the mythical hero of a constantly recur- 
ring American legend—the giant camp- 
boss of endless stories told in the North 
Woods of the United States and the log- 
ging camps of Canada. James Stevens has 
seized these stories and put them be- 
tween the covers of a book—a lusty, reck- 
less picturesque book that every Ameri- 
can ought to read. My children took 
great delight in the fabulous hero who 
snatched up a pine tree whenever he 
wanted to comb his beard, and I feel sure 
that other children will do the same. 
Don’t miss Paul Bunyan—and above all, 
read it aloud. 

If there are several women in your 
home circle and you want more “just 
good stories,” try The Callahans and the 
Murphys, by Kathleen Norris (Doubleday 
Page & Co., $2), a volume of short 


fifty years ago, a penniless, un- 

’ known boy. He tried his hand 
both at farming and at factory work and 
finally landed at Columbia University. 
Athletic, studious, alive, he was a popular 
student. Graduating with high honors 
he went to Cambridge where he studied 
physics and mathematics. He returned 
to Columbia as a teacher, and continued 
on his upward career. I found this a very 
engrossing book. I am fully aware that 
many critics of today are inclined to poke 
fun at stories such as this one and The 
Americanization of Edward Bok, but per- 
sonally I think them fascinating—full of 
the peculiar quality of America, and of all 
the interest that attaches to any sort of 
originality of character. I recommend 
From Immigrant to Inventor. 

Travel books—stories of other coun- 
tries—are plentiful now—excellent ones. 
But even tho you are well stocked with 
them, don’t miss Professor Beebe’s 
Jungle Days. Perhaps you have read 
other books by him; if so, you know his 
fine sensitive style. Jungle Days (which, 
by the way, is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs) is concerned with the life his- 
tories of different queer jungle creatures 
which the author studied in Guiana. If 
you have any curiosity at all about the 
world you live in— (Cont. on p. 92 
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Rent this Electric 
Floor Polisher 
2 rida day and Beautify 
Il your ued and linoleum 
Guicaiy~ 


Without Stooping, Kneeling or Soiling Your Hands 


‘Le times quicker than hand methods this wonderful new 
labor-saving machine wax-polishes wood, linoleum, tile, 
and all other ie to gleaming brilliance. It requires no skill 
or effort to operate. With it you can beautify ALL your floors 
in the time you would ordinarily spend in a single room. With 
each easy stroke of this self-running Polisher you create a 
glowing path of deep-waxed lustre. 





























A Johnson Electric Floor Polisher makes it easy for you to 
have beautiful waxed floors in every room. Waxed floors are so 
simple to care for and their upkeep is less than with any other 
finish. Then, waxed floors have such charm and distinction. They 
give that delightful air of immaculacy. They accentuate beauty 
in furnishings, creating an atmosphere of perfect harmony. 


Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


With this marvelous little machine you can secure a 
higher, evener and more deep-toned polish than is pos- 
sible by hand. It is light. There is nothing to get out 
of order. Runs from any lamp socket for 1%c an hour. 
Polishes under low pieces of furniture without mov- 
oN ing them. The wal 4 revolving 2100 times a minute, 
“Saal », burnishes the Wax into the very pores of the floor. 


At your neighborhood store you can rent 
this beauty-giving Electric Floor Polisher for 
$2-a day and in just a short time wax-polish 
ALL your floors. Telephone your dealer NOW 
and make an appointment to rent this wonder- 
ful labor-saver for a day. 


The price of a Johnson's Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher is $42.50 
(in Canada $48.50) and with each 
is given FREE a half-gal. ($2.40) 
of Liquid Wax and a$1.s;0Lamb's- 
wool Mop for spreading Wax. 
Your dealer can supply you or 
we will send one express prepaid. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 
ba : —- <S ¥ “The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
a * ' vs a. peer Li es (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 









OULDN’T it be a pleasant 
dream to dream of planting 
a garden of vegetables and 
not have it necessary to wage war on 
the unwelcome invaders, insects and 
diseases? Of course, this is one of the 
“things that never happen” and it is 
brought before each gardener as a prob- 
lem to cope with just as certain as the 
seeds are sown. How much is definitely 
known of this “bug strategy” and just 
how are we to emerge victorious? Per- 
haps preparedness means even more to 
the gardener than it does to nations in 
time of war, as here it is the keynote of 
success. If one can be just a little ahead 
of these busy workers of destruction, it 1s 
worth any amount of effort afterward, 
altho you may be successful in driving 
them out but not until the destruction 
has been done. It is a good habit 
to look closely and carefully at 
the plants when picking, tying, 
pruning or staking or to stop 
occasionally when cultivating and 
turn back the potato foliage to 
look for the clusters of tiny orange 
colored eggs, which indicate to the 
initiated gardener that the potato 
bug has announced his intention 
of a visit in the near future. It is 
then easy enough to pinch off the 
few leaves that you notice bearing 
the orange danger signal and to 
crush them between the fingers or 
drop them into a pan of kerosene. 
The tomato worm, a huge thick 
fellow about the size of one’s fin- 
ger, is exactly the color of the 
stem and is rarely seen unless you 
are on a special excursion for him. 
They are not very numerous, 
rarely more than one to a plant, 
and if he is caught and punished, 
ig troubles with this pest may 
over for the remainder of the 
season. I don’t think that any- 
one has ever grown a crop of 
cabbage without also feeding a 
supply of the green cabbage 
worms that eat holes in the leaves. 
A few dustings with powdered 
arsenate of lead and lime when 
the dew is on the plant will put 
him out of commission, but if you wait 
until he has eaten his. way into the heart 
the whole head will be worthless. As the 
old adage says, “A stitch in time saves 
nine.” If ever those words were true it 
certainly would apply to this work. If 
you have space for a few squash vines, 
you very likely some morning will notice 
the runners very limp and wilted. Right 
then is the time to perform the “appendi- 
citis operation.” 


Sut the stem with a penknife just 
above the surface of the ground and 
in the center you are likely to find a 
chubby white grub, the squash vine 
borer, which has been feasting on the 
interior of the stem and will soon kill the 
entire vine if left unharmed. After re- 
moving, hill up the stem above the wound 
with soil. 

Poor and diseased soil is conducive to 
the growth of the harmful soil diseases. 
Club-root of cabbage and cauliflower can 
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Vaging War On Garden Pests 


ORA SMITH 


How To Combat Your Foes 
Now That the Battle Is On 


be controlled by liming the soil and drain- 
ing the garden. Scab of potatoes on the 
other hand is increased by liming and 
the addition of fresh stable manure. It 
can be perfectly controlled by treating 
the tubers, just before planting, with 
formaldehyde or mercuric chloride. 
Preparedness, we have said, is the 
keynote of success. We should be the 
type of gardener that has the necessary 
ammunition on hand in time of crises and 
will not have to let the intruders eat up 
our plants while we are searching for the 
proper remedy in the information bureaus 
or are waiting for the stuff to arrive from 





Two effective ways of 
Spelling death to pests 
























the seed company. There are some types 
of diseases and insects which are with us 
year after year and we might just as well 


keep on hand the necessary fighting 
apparatus. For the small gardeners it is 
much more convenient to buy the com- 
mercial poisons. The following should be 
in every gardener’s “medicine closet.” 

Bordeaux mizxture.—This can be pur- 
chased in cans and made up according to 
the directions, or if a larger quantity is 
wanted it can be made as follows: One 
pound of copper sulfate or bluestone; 
one pound of stone lime; twelve gallons of 
water. 

Dissolve the copper sulfate in six gal- 
lons of water by suspending it in a sack 
in the top of a wooden or earthenware 
container as the copper corrodes metal 
containers. Slake the lime and dilute 
in six gallons of water. Pour together 
while stirring vigorously, into a third 
wooden or earthenware vessel. It is then 
ready to be sprayed upon the plants. In 





dark cloudy rainy weather spraying 
with bordeaux will prevent blight, 
mildew, leaf spot, etc. Spray the 
potato plants when the vines are 
several inches tall and repeat every 
three or four weeks and you are insured 
against the terrible destruction of late 
blight of the potato. It is useful also 
for asparagus rust, bean blight, mildew 
on cucumber and onion, rust on musk- 
melon, late blight on potato, leaf spot 
on tomato and celery, and flea beetle on 
eggplant. 
Arsenate of lead and calcium arsenate 
have largely replaced the well-known 
paris green. 


PARIS green is too likely to burn the 
tender leaves of the plant if the cor- 
rect strength is not used. 

Arsenate of lead can be pur- 
chased either in powder or paste 
form. The powder is preferred. 
It may be used dry by mixing 
two ounces of the powder with 
one pound of air-slaked lime 
and dusting thru a sack upon 
the plants early in the morning 
when they are wet with dew. 
It may also be used by mixing 
one ounce of the dust with one 
and one-half gallons of water 
and spraying or covering the 
entire plant with it. It may be 
combined with the bordeaux 
mixture and both may be ap- 
ew at the same time, 

illing two birds with one 
stone. This makes a very 
effective protection 
against all chewing in- 
sects and may be used 
successfully to control cab- 
bage worm, striped cu- 
cumber beetle, potato bug, 
asparagus beetle and to- 
mato fruit worm. 

Nicotine sulfate is a 
general cure-all for suck- 
ing insects, those which 
insert their bill thru the 
covering of the leaf and 
suck out the palatable 
plant juice like drawing 
cider thru a straw. These preparations 
either in the liquid or dust form can be 
obtained at any drugstore. The liquid is 
diluted one ounce to eight gallons of 
water and sprayed thoroly over the plant 
and especially covering the undersides 
of the leaves as the insects must be hit 
with the spray and they always work on 
the protected lower sides of the leaves. 
The- dust form is thoroly mixed with air- 
slaked lime at the rate of one ounce of 
nicotine sulfate to two pounds of lime. 
This is thoroly shaken over the plants 
thru a fine-meshed sack. 

Nicotine sulfate is a good control for 
the following insects: Cabbage aphis, 
melon aphis, spinach aphis, aphis on kale 
and mustard, lettuce aphis, pea aphis, 
turnip aphis, harlequin cabbage bug, 
onion thrips, potato aphis, bean aphis, 
cucumber aphis and the melon aphis. 
Practically all of these are bright green, 
soft-bodied insects most of them without 
wings and can be found (Cont. on p. 61 
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The new low price of the Sedan 
is $895, f£. 0. b. Detroit. The Spe- 
cial Sedan is $945, f. o. b. Detroit. 


S trength, C afety 








Dodge Brothers Motor Cars are built 
to protect passengers. 


That is why Dodge Brothers pioneered 
in introducing the all steel body, and 
why they have continued to pioneer 
by recently improving and perfecting it. 


Like the all steel sleeping car—now 
insisted upon by public opinion— 
Dodge Brothers all steel bodies are 
fireproof and as near shock-proof as 
motor car bodies can be built—an 
armor of protection in emergencies. 


Electrically welded and staunchly 
braced and reinforced at all points of 
strain, they are noiseless and bGilt to 
endure permanently. 


They also provide unparalleled vision. 
The menace of thick corner pillars— 
blocking the driver’s vision at street 
intersections—is eliminated. Slim, 
steel pillars take their place. 


One-piece windshields and exceptional 
window areas further increase driving 
vision and safety. 


And while safety cannot be measured 
in dollars, it is gratifying to know that 
these improved steel bodies exact no 
penalty from the purchaser. 


With production vastly increased, 
these and many other vital improve- 
ments were announced coincidently 
with the most attractive schedule of 
low prices in Dodge Brothers history. 


Dooce BroTHerRsS INC.DETROIT 


Dovuce Brotrers (CANADA) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 





Dopse BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 














(jamping 
froma Womans Viewpoint 


RUTH JACOBS 


UR first trip camping will remain 
ever in my memory. Being still in 
our honeymoon stage we felt that 

nothing mattered except the fact that 
we had each other. And one early cloudy 
morning we sallied west in our light 
coupe with a rented tent—the kind that 
flaps at both ends unless well staked 
down and even then the mosquitoes 
would sneak thru. 

We drove madly the first day trying 
to make a far-distant town in order that 
we might brag to our friends at home 
about the speed of our limousine. It 
was growing dark when we landed in 
the tourist park. The clouds had thick- 
ened and a light mist was falling. There 
seemed to be no level spots for a tent— 
it was all hill. But what was that to two 
happy folks whose courage was still new 
and unwavering? We pitched our tent 
with as few stakes as seemed necessary, 
pulled out our bed which was a thin 
sanitary cot pad and ftopped it onto the 
ground. We were trying to get close to 
Nature, so why should we buy cots when 
sleeping on the ground is healthful—we’d 
been told. 

Just then it began to rain and I had 
visions of the rain running down the hill 
and under our thin mattress. A few feet 
away were two tourist tables not in use 
and by dragging them inside the tent 
and placing our mattress thereon, what 
could be finer? The deed was done and 
our beds made ready for the night. We 
were hungry as bears. We hadn’t 
stopped to eat—just munched on 
sandwiches I had brought from home. 
We unpacked our canned heat stove, 
one skillet, a small grub box and pro- 
ceeded with the preparation of a meal. 
We had planned on a sizzling panful of 
fried bacon and potatoes, hot coffee 
and a bit of cake I had brought along. 
Someway the canned heat wouldn’t 
cook like the gas at home did. It cooked 
only in the middle of the pan where the 
blaze hit it directly, and each piece of 
bacon was placed over this identical spot 
in order that it might be at all palatable. 
It took ages for the coffee to boil and the 
potatoes to fry. The potatoes simmered 
and sputtered and finally in sheer dis- 
gust we downed the contents of the skillet, 
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drank our muddy coffee without cream, 
ate the cake which left one pleasant taste 
to retire upon, wiped the grease out of the 
skillet and poked the dirty things out of 
sight. 

There was nothing to do since it was 



















Typical scenes in 
the Black Hills 
country. The good 
roads make tour- 
ing a pleasure thru 
this section 


dark and raining but go to bed. We had 
no light except an occasional match to 
locate our night clothes in the suitcase. 
All of our tourist neighbors seemed to 
be having a good time, some were even 
singing. They had lights and looked 
mighty cozy in their snug little tent 


Sylvan Lake in the Black Hills is one of 
the beauty spots of that region 


homes. It was cold in ours. We didn’t 
know the nights this far west grew 
chilly so our supply of bedding was a 
bit limited. We crawled into our beds 
on the tables, our heads up hill and all 
of our clothing piled on top of the 
covers, and imagined we were putting 
it over in great shape. I didn’t seem in- 
clined to sleep for the bed was hard and 
I knew positively I heard noises as if 
someone was meddling around our 
car. I awakened Henry and whispered 
in his ear to listen and sure enough, 
something clattered. He was mighty 
thoughtful and had our hatchet close 
by. He crawled off the table armed 
with the hatchet, lifted the tent flap and 
inquired what they wanted. A dog 
slunk into the darkness. He had been 
into our lunch box which we had left 
under the car convenient for all ver- 
min. The box was pushed under the bed 
and quietness prevailed. 

We awakened at dawn with cramps 
in our backs, chilled to the bone, our 

feet hanging over the tables at the foot. 
Camping the first night was surely an 
up-hill business. We pulled out of the 
park before daylight and ate our break- 
fast in a restaurant along the way. 

Our camping grew somewhat better 
as we became accustomed to it. We 
built an occasional camp fire to toast by 
and the bed on the ground wasn’t bad 
after we purchased some blankets. We 
headed for home, however, before the 
week was up. We pulled in with the 
dirtiest bunch of equipment I have ever 
seen. My new pans and skillet were 
blackened with smoke from camp fires, 
for the canned heat had been thrown 
away. The bedding had mopped up too 
many tourist parks. 


OT many yarns were spun about 
this trip but inwardly we had a 
great desire to try it again and prove 
to ourselves that there is a comfortable 


way tocamp. Weknew others enjoyed it. 

I have told you the worst side of the 
story first. Last summer we again packed 
the coupe and started west. This venture 
was so successful that only lack of the 
necessary vacation funds made us turn 
homeward. We had (Cont. on p. 98 
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How and When 


Better Homes and Gardens 


to Spray Fruits 


C. L. BURKHOLDER 


Purdue Experiment Station 


[* is practically impossible, nowadays, 
to grow fruit that is free from insect 
and disease blemishes without proper and 
thoro spraying. It is not enough simply 
to apply some spray material to the tree 
or the bush. We must choose the proper 
kinds of materials and apply them at 
times when they will be most effective 
against the various insect and disease 
enemies of each fruit. And, more impor- 
tant than all of these is the thoroness 
with which the spray is applied. This 
means that both the top and bottom of 
the leaves as well as the fruit must be 
covered and to do this we must have one 
of the better types of garden sprayers 
equipped with a force pump, a long hose, 
a four or five-foot rod of one-quarter-inch 
pipe and a 45-degree angle nozzle. 

The spray schedules given are designed 
to answer the question of ‘When shall I 
spray?” They are based on the growth 
of the tree which is the best basis of 
judgment since diseases and _ insects 
usually attack during certain stages of 
development of the leaves, flowers or 
fruit. It is important to protect the tree 
before these times. The recommendations 
for preparing the sprays are designed to 
suit the needs of those having a few fruit 


trees. The amounts given are based on 
five gallons of spray. 
Insecticides 

Fruit insects, controlled by spraying, 
are of two distinct classes. The first 
actually eat portions of the leaf and fruit 
and are known as chewing insects. The 
plum and cherry curculio and currant 
worm belong to this class. This type of 
insect is destroyed by applying a protec- 
tive poison coating to the plant infested. 
The material commonly used is arsenate 
of lead at the rate of six level tablespoon- 
fuls to the gallon. If the plants infested 
are small and a spray outfit is not avail- 
able the arsenate of lead may be mixed 
with hydrated lime or flour at the rate of 
ten parts of arsenate of lead to ninety 
parts flour. A tomato can perforated with 
small holes or a hand duster can then 
be used to apply the dust. 

The second class of insects are known 
as sucking insects and obtain their food 
by puncturing the bark or leaf and suck- 
ing out the juices of-the plant. All of the 
scale insects and the aphis or plant lice 
obtain their food in this manner. Very 
evidently this type of insect cannot be 
killed by putting poison on plants. They 
must be destroyed by an (Cont. on p. 50 








SPRAY SCHEDULE FOR SMALL FRUITS 





Fruit Time of Application 


Materials 


(For 5 Gal. Spray) Control 





(1) Gooseberries, Currants. . . 
mant 


| When plants are dor- 


2 pounds dry limesulfur Scale insects 





(2) Blackberries, Raspberries. 


only) 


When tips of leaves first| 
show green (1 spray sul 


1% poate dry lime-| Scale and anthracnose 


ur 
| 





(3) Gooseberries, Currants. . 
fore bloom bursts 


mildew 


When buds open but =" 44 pound dry limesulfur) Anthracnose, leaf spot, 





(4) Gooseberries, Currants... 


After bloom falls.......| 


4 pound dry limesulfur,) Anthracnose, mildew, 
plus 30 level table-| leaf spot, currant 
spoonfuls of arsenate} worm 
of lead | 





(5) Gooseberries, Currants.....| Three weeks after (4).. 


| 
.| Same as for (4)........ | Same as for (4) 











SPRAY SCHEDULE FOR GRAPES* 














CE) GOR ics Fcnses cevseus - When new shoots are 8-| 4-4-50 prepared dry bor-| Black rot, curculio 
10 inches long....... deaux at label strength 

and 30 level table- 

spoonfuls arsenate of 

of lea 
CD) Ghar nec tdheaete | Just after petals fall... ‘| Same as (1) (Grapes). . .| Black rot, mildew, cur- 

culio 

(3) Grapes... See ee \3 weeks after (2)... .| Same as (1) (Grapes)... 





Same as (2) 





*In case black rot has not been controlled satisfactorily it may be necessary to spray every two weeks 


until four weeks before ripening. 


SPRAY SCHEDULE FOR TREE FRUITS 





Fruit 


Time of Application 


Materials 


(For 5-gal. spray) Control 





(1) Cherry, Plum, Peach, Apple, 
Pear, Quince......... i 


When trees are dormant 


2 pounds dry lime-sulfur| Scale, peach leaf cur! 





METAL WEATHER STRIPS | 


AND DOOR BOTTOMS 


Decide now to do away with 
many of your most troublesome 
and expensive household annoy- 
ances and to save from 20 to 40% 
in your future fuel bills as well. In- 
stall Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips and Door Bottoms. 


Weather Strips bar out soot, dust and 
grime that depreciate your draperies 
and furnishings—the draughts around 
doors and windows that waste your 
fuel and endanger your family’s health. 
Chamberlin Door Bottoms prevent the 
passage of cold night air from bed- 
rooms throughout the house—they seal 
clothes closets from dust and keep 
kitchen and laundry odors where 
they belong. 





Lifetime Guarantee 
Chamberlin Experts install Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips and Door Bottoms 
for you and Chamberlin guarantees 
both product and results for the life of 
the building. The price is within the 
teach of all. Learn all the facts—mail 
coupon today. 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strip Co. 


West Lafayette Blvd. Detroit, Mich, 


100 Sales and Service Offices 
throughout the United States 





(2) Cherry, Plum, Apple 


fore bloom 


When buds open but be- 


14 pound dry lime-sulfur 
: and 30 level table- 
spoons arsenate lead 


Curculio, apple scab 





(3) Cherry, Plum, Apple, Pear, 
SN a int canines 


Just after petals fall. . 


Yl Curculio, coddling moth, 


scab, leaf spot 








(4) Same as (3) 2-3 weeks after (3).... 


<p OO Cin ds as vee sic Same as (3) 








Ce 


3 weeks after (4)....... 


Same as (2) | Same as (3) 





ee. A See 





| 3 weeks after (5)....... 





Same as (2) | Codling moth 





Note—For peach apply sprays 1, 3, 4 and 5 but substitute in 3, 4, and 5 dry mix sulphur for dry lime- 


sulfur. Dilute according to label. 





i 

i 

' 

} West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
; Please send me literature on Chamberlin 
' Metal Weather Strips and Inside Door 
; Bottoms. Also an approximate estimate 
I for weather stripping my home which 
: has.......windows an -doors. 
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NEW BEAUTY 
NEW Low COST 

in your 
Brick Home 


4 cost barrier has been swept 
away. Now youcan have a beau- 
tiful home of brick. 

The nation’s leading architects have 
developed new brick bonds and pat- 
terns—and newsingle-coat whitened 
effects, permanent and inexpensive 
—which have revealed the varied 
beauty attainable with Common 
Brick. 


Common Brick—the lowest cost building ma- 
terial today—the permanent material which 
abolishes the cost of painting and repairs. 
Tens of thousands of new Common Brick 
homes prove that America is using brick as 
never before. You, too, should discover the 
five advantages combined in Common Brick 
alone: 

1—Burned-in Beauty 

2—Permanence 

3—First and Last Low Cost 

4—Wide Range of Adaptability 
5—Highest Resale Value 

































Thousands.have found in them the home of 
their desire, made possiblé by Common Brick. 


“Your Next Home”—62 homes in picture and 
plan (10c) 0 

“The HomeY ou Can Afford’’—58 homes(10c) 0 
“Brick, How to Build and Estimate’ (25c) O 
“Skintled Brickwork”’—(15c) 0 

“Farm Homes of Brick” —(5c) 0 
“Brick Silos’—(10c) O 
“Multiple Dwellings of Brick’’—(10c) Q 

Hollow Walls of Brick”, —FREE 0 
Check above and send money or stamps for 
any orallof these helpful books. Write plain- 
ly your name and address on the margin. 


Where Brick Men are at Your Service 


Chicago. 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
ss 6 6 6.2.6 & 1735 Stout St. 
Detroit, Mich. 400 U.S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford,Conn. .. . . 226 Pearl St. 
LosAngeles .. . . 342 Douglas Bldg. 
Newark, N.J. . . 1601 Firemen’s Bldg. 
New York City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’! Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. . . 112 West Plume Street 
Philadelphia - 303 City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. . ° Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City . . . . . 301 Atlas Blk. 
San Francisco. . . 932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. . . . . 913 Arctic Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., 301 Tarbell- Watters Bldg. 


Tke Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 
2171 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


AY in the garden! It is spring, real 
spring, now from South to North. 
ven in those sections of the 

country where tender little plants are 
not yet to be trusted out of doors, as well 
as in those where the season is well ad- 
vanced, spring is in the air and in the 
garden. ‘There is real work to do, too, 
no longer mere planning for future work. 

Lilacs should receive their annual 
pruning just after the flowers have faded. 
With a pair of sharp pruning shears cut 
any sucker growth off close to the ground 
and remove any ill-placed branches. If 
your garden lilacs are of the old-fashioned 





suckering type substitute gradually some 
of the better varieties. Madame Lemoine 
(white), Charles X (rose lilac), and Milton 
(mauve) are good. 

Seeds of all annuals may be planted 
out in almost any part of the country 
this month. Plan for something different 
in your garden this year. For instance, 
have you tried the double cosmos or some 
of the sunshine asters? One reader writes 
that she always likes to select some un- 
common flower with an impossible name 
“just to see what the blossoms are like.”’ 

Perennial borders must be gone over 
carefully when the first flowers have 
finished blooming. When the tulip leaves 
have died down cut them off close to the 
ground. Keep the seed pods of colum- 


| bines and shasta daisies cut in order to 


lengthen the blooming period. Cut down 
the foxgloves when they have finished 
blooming. Keep all weeds out of the 
border and work regularly around the 
small plants with a hand weeder. 

Lily pools should be cleaned out this 
month and the lilies planted. A way 
suggested by one reader is to put each 
lily into an old basket of rich loam, 
weighting the basket down with stones, 





and then, with a rake or hoe caught in the 
handle, carefully lower the basket. 


Fruits in the home garden need atten- 


| tion at this season of the year. Newly set 


trees must not be permitted to dry out. 
Keep the soil loosened up around the 
small trees. Watch for currant and goose- 


| berry worms. When they appear dust the 


leaves with hellebore. 

Plan for an herb garden this year even 
if you have but little space available. 
Be sure to include some mint, parsley and 
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sage. Any of the herbs may be planted 
how. 


Cut tulips will last much longer if the 
stems are plunged into deep water and 
they are kept in a cool place for twelve 
hours before arranging them in bouquets. 
By taking the tulips out of water every 
night (so that they will not become too 
water-soaked), keeping them in a cool 
place, and using fresh water daily the 
cut flowers will last much longer. If you 
are sending any thru the mails, let them 
stand in cold water several hours before 
packing. 

Iris and peonies need plenty of water 
during the blooming season. A little 
liquid manure will also help to produce 
fine flowers. After the iris have bloomed 
the roots may be safely divided. Watch 
carefully for signs of rot, removing any 
sections thus affected. 

Weed the garden thoroly and regularly 
this month while the small plants are get- 
ting a start. Be sure to get the weeds out 
by the roots or they will come back thick- 
er than ever, 


Seeds of perennials may be sown in 
early summer in the coldframe or in a 
sheltered spot of the garden. Give the 
seedlings good care and transplant two 
or three times before making the final 
transplanting to their permanent places 
in early fall. 

Thin out vegetables as soon as the 
plants are well started. Peas should stand 
four inches apart in rows; radishes one 
inch; spinach three inches; turnips (early) 
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four inches; beans four inches; beets and 
carrots three inches. Try to picture the 
plants as they will look when mature and 
thin accordingly. 

Annual poinsettia (Euphorbia hetero- 
phylla) is an interesting plant for the 
first year garden. The leaves turn red 
much like the real poinsettia. The 
plants grow to a height of two feet or 
more and make a good showing as a hedge. 

Portulaca or rose moss is a cheery 
little flower which will flourish in almost 
any location. If there are bare spots where 
nothing will thrive grow some of these for 
a ground cover. Sow the seeds late as they 
require hot weather to germinate. 

Window boxes filled with plants frem 
the greenhouse are often expensive. 
Satisfactory substitutes for costly plants 
are verbenas, nasturtiums and petunias. 
These may be easily raised from seed and 
make a good showing. 

Questions on gardening are cheerfully 
answered by our subscribers’ information 
bureau. A two-cent stamp is the only fee 
to readers of the magazine. 
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Make the Summer Home Attractive with 
Genuine Beaver Fibre Wall Board 


Test and Compare this Superior Plaster Wall Board 


Build walls of endurance with Beaver Bestwall. Test this 
superior plaster wall board for strength. Test it with fire— 
with water. See why its distinctive cream-colored surface 
takes decoration more artistically and more economically. 
Compare it. Prove that Bestwall will serve you better than 
ordinary plaster wall board. Send for sample and literature 









Beaver Vulcanite Roofing is Tough, Fire 
Safe and Lasts for Years 


Build Walls and Roofs 


of lasting satisfaction 


0 


for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slab Shingles 
_ Beaver Vulcanite 
Self-S pacing Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Slate and SmoothSurfaced 
Roll Roofings 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Built-to-Order Roofs 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Roof Paints and Cements 


HE ANNUAL toll of 

building mistakes runs into 
the millions! It seems so easy 
for faults to creep in. But, as 
a matter of fact, there isa sim- 
ple way to keep them out! 

When you build or remodel, 
avoid mistakes by selecting 
materials properly. Insist upon 
products with known names, 
known records of dependabil- 
ity. Test and compare —and 
then render your decision. 

Prove the true economy of 
Beaver Products for walls, for 
roofs. Test them. Compare 
them. Demand the real facts. 
Know why Beaver Products 
will be a sound, long-term in- 
vestment. 

For walls of beauty and long 
life there is time-tested Beaver 
Bestwall, ‘“‘The Superior 
Plaster Wall Board,” with the 


better surface for decorating. 

For quick remodelling that 
lasts there is famous Beaver 
Wall Board, identified by the 
familiar Red Beaver Border. 
Comes plain and extra thick; 
also tiled for walls in bath- 
rooms, kitchens, etc. 

Beaver Gypsum Lath with its 
heat-,cold-and sound-retarding 
qualities, forms an ideal base 
for walls of Beaver American 
Plasters. 

And for roofs that are fire- 
safe, weather-tight and of un- 
usual beauty, Beaver Slabs and 
Shingles offer a wealth of op- 
portunities. 

We invite you to personally 
test and compare these Beaver 
Products. “Consult your Beaver 
Products dealer,” or write for 
samples and literature. Address 
Dept. 1405. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada : London, England 


BEAVER 
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PLASTERS -WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS 


8 


for WALLS 


Bestwall 
Plaster Wall Board 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver American Plaster 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver 
Varnishes and Enamels 





Now 


important guests 





I am proud 
to entertain 


HIS was the remark of a woman whose 

husband was rapidly forging ahead in 
business. With important new friends to be 
entertained, one of the things they found 
they could easily do to dress up their home 
was to replace the old, dark-colored toilet 
seat in the bathroom with a handsome, 
modern ‘‘Church’’ Sani-white Toilet Seat. 


The improvement in appearance made 
by a spotlessly clean, all-white toilet seat 
is certainly surprising. Its beauty and re- 
finement are qualities every woman wants 
in her bathroom—a room she can be proud 
to have guests use, 


A bathroom luxury 
everyone can afford 


If you lived in one of those palatial apart- 
ments on Park Avenue in New York City, 
where you have to pay $2,000 to $7,500 a 
year rent, you still couldn’t have in your 
bathroom a better toilet seat than the 
**Church’’ Sani-white Toilet Seat. This is 
the seat you find in those luxurious apart- 
ments, yet its price brings it within the 
reach of all. 


The ‘‘Church’’ Seat stays permanently 
white. Its handsome ivorylike surface won’ t 
crack, splinter, chip, wear off or stain. It 
washes as easily as porcelain, you can in- 


, Stall it yourself on any toilet in a few 


minutes. Obtainable at any plumber’s. 


Are you proud to have guests 
go into your bathroom? 


Ir you have sometimes wished that your bathroom 
looked a little more attractive and up-to-date, send 
for ‘“‘An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom More At- 
tractive.’’ This is the title of an attractively-illus- 
trated little book of sixteen pages, just off the 
press, that tells the story of 
the interesting way in which 
one woman discovered how 
to make a bathroom more 
attractive. It will certainly 
be of value to you, and it is 
absolutely FREE. With no 
obligation on your part, send 
for a copy, together with a 
free sample of Sani-white 
sheathing which forms the 
surface of “Church” Seats. 
Using the coupon below will 
insure your receiving the 
book by return mail. Ad- 
dress: C.F.Church Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Q2, Holyoke, Mass. 





Church 


sani~white arn 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


MODEL 142 











Holyoke, Mass. 
With no obligation please send me a free 
copy of your book, ‘‘An Easy Way to Make 
a Bathroom More Attractive,’’ together with 
free sample of Sani-white sheathing. : 
Please check here if not at all inter- 
ested in considering the purchase of 
**Church’’ toilet seat. ‘ 
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Defoliation of a cherry tree by the leaf spot disease 


Cherry Leaf Spot 


HERRIES are afflicted with a dis- 
ease which in some respects is not 
unlike the shot-hole disease of peach and 


plum. The 
cherry leaves 
are covered 
with small dark 
brown dead 
spots whose 
centers become 
dislodged caus- 
ing the shot- “ 
hole effect. The A,*5 
leaves turn : 
yellow, often l 
early inthe sea- **" 
son, and de- a: 
foliation 
results. Indeed, §& 
these two dis- ¥~ <* 
eases might Vc 
sasily be con- 
sidered identi- 
val, but they 
actually have 
no relation. 
The peach leaf spot is 
caused by bacteria while 
the cherry leaf spot is the 
result of the attacks of a 
fungus. There is, however, 
a shot-hole disease of plums 
that is practically identical 
with the cherry shot-hole. 
The control measures for 
cherry leaf spot will apply 
equally well for this plum 
disease. 

Both the sweet and the 
sour varieties of cherries 
are attacked by the fungus 
but the sour kinds are more 
seriously affected. As is the 
case with all these defolia- 
tion diseases the trees usu- 
ally are stunted and may 
be killed after several suc- 
cessive seasons of defolia- 
tion. Affected trees almost 
invariably produce fewer 


blossoms that are rather slow in opening, 
the crops are considerably smaller, and 
the fruit of poorer quality. This is par- 








C. T. GREGORY 


This disease turns 
the leaves yellow 
and causes defoli- 
ation 


ticularly pronounced in the sour varieties. 
Moreover, these denuded trees cannot 
properly ripen the fruit which may hang 


in a semi-rip- 
ened condition 
thruout the 
season. 

As is so often 
the case with 
this type of the 
disease the fun- 
gus makes good 
use of the fall- 
en leaves. 
Within the 
dead leaves on 
the ground it 
undergoes a 
great metamor- 
phosis, chang- 
ing from its 
summer garb 
to winter form 
well suited to 
resist the cold, 
unfavorable conditions. It 
may seem odd to think so 
tiny a thing as this fungus 
living within a dead leaf 
can develop artillery, but 
nevertheless such is the 
case. Within the old dis- 
ease spot are formed nu- 
merous tiny little sac-like 
bodies each containing 
several spores. During 
warm spring rains these 
sacs forcibly eject the 
spores into the air where 
they can be caught by 
the wind and be blown to 
the newly formed cherry 
leaves. But, within this 
fresh leaf the fungus then 
does another presto- 
change and produces thou- 
sands of a different kind 
of spores well suited to 
rapidly spreading the dis- 
ease in summer. This is the 


monotonous circle followed by the dis- 
ease each year and to save our trees we 
must step in somewhere 


(Cont. on p. 97 
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Happier Homes 
—with the magic of ' flowers 








Keep flowers and growing. plants 

in your home. You cannot buy so 
much happiness for so little money 
in any other way. Flowers and plants 
can be telegraphed anywhere in the 
world for you by your florist. 


F Sayituith Powers 
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Ti LOWERS make happier homes. 
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Hy, merry Maying time 
Out in the orchand ce 
“ohe cherry,plum and apple trees 
me dressed in gowns it 
nd Better Tunny Bobtail Boys 
“Have - just this very minute 
2 obin's nest 
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Down in the woodland élen 
here fragrant springtime flo 
re budde out again ; 
ndwhen the JdunnyTs obtail Boys 

Went romping out to play 


| Chey found the sunny meadow 


“We aring garlands the May; 
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“We Res pick thé pretty flowers,” 
SChe Jaunnies Wisely said, 
“Well fill ourTlayDay baskets 
With buttered corn instead. 
For violets ee imawood | 
e whole world bright 
Sind violets ina hashket gay 
| ANL wither over might. 
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Nature Lore for Youthful 
Readers 


Continued from page 28 


is always flecked with light spots, some- 
times so much so that he looks as tho 
he had just come thru a snowstorm. 

Now, speckled outfits are really the 
“eoat of arms” of the thrushes. No other 
birds of the northern states are dotted 
and mottled as the thrushes are. There- 
fore, when you know that the robins are 
first cousins of the thrushes, it is easier to 
understand young robin’s apparel. The 
odd part about it, perhaps, is the fact 
that never at any other time of their 
lives, nor in any other way, do robins 
plainly show that they are near relatives 
of those remarkable songsters of the 
woods—the thrushes. 


The Baltimore Oriole’s Name 


Did some orange tulip flaked with 
black, 

In some forgotten garden, ages back, 

Yearning toward heaven until its wish 
was heard, 

Desire unspeakably to be a bird? 


O one needs more than three guesses 
4‘ as to what bird the poet meant in 
these lines. That especially brilliant dash 
of sunshine and shade which often ap- 
pears in the top of an elm tree at this 
time of the year can belong to only one 
bird—the Baltimore oriole. It was this 
very flash of color, too, which back in the 
sixteen hundred’s gave this feathered 
friend his name. 

It happened that Lord Baltimore, 
when he came to this country from Eng- 
land, wore a suit of orange and black. 
Bright costumes were the style for men 
in those days, and orange and black were 
his lordship’s favorite colors. Of course 
many of the birds of this country were 
new to the folks of the old world, and 
when Lord Baltimore caught a glimpse of 
an oriole wearing a livery of orange and 
black like his own, history tells us, he was 
astonished and delighted. Soon after, 
therefore, the bird was named for his 
lordship, and, ever since, this little 
American aristocrat has been known as 
the “Baltimore”’ oriole. 


Garden Helpers 


\WHEN your garden is plowed or 
spaded in the springtime, some of the 
inhabitants of the place, usually invisible, 
always turn up. This happens in spite of 
the fact that the members of such a 
community prefer to live in underground 
homes and travel about in subways. 
Even in a small garden of an eighth of an 
acre, it has been found that, on the aver- 
age, there are more than fifteen thousand 
such dwellers in darkness. To shed a little 
more light on these mysterious “‘sub- 
gardenites,”’ however, they are the hum- 
ble earth worms that most boys and some 
men consider good only for baiting hooks 
with which to land a spring fry. Usually, 
therefore, they are called angle worms, 
as everyone knows. 

But these silent residents of the garden 
actually work hard and demand little 
pay. All they ask. of folks is a chance to 


saunter along eating “dirt’”’ as they go.” 


They thrive and grow plump on almost 
any kind of soil; and while they are feast- 
ing ona diet of clay or loam or sand, 
don’t forget that thus theyre making the 
underground world in which they live a 
better place for the roots of all kinds of 
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The Judge Polls 
America’s Great 
Wood Jury 


“Mr. Builder, you are a 
member of the jury that 
rendered a unanimous 
verdict foriCalifornia 
Pine throughout the 
house. Why do you 
favor it?” 





The“ Builder Says: 


“Homes of California Pine have value ‘built in’”’ 


Personnel of the yURY: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The 


“I LIKE to get acontract where California Pine 
is to be used throughout. I know the results 
will please the owner and reflect credit on me, 
because California Pine is an all-purpose 
homebuilding wood of long-service qualities 
in every part of the house, from framing to 
interior finish. 


“California White Pine and Sugar Pine are 
woods that hold their shape and form, with- 
out warping, twisting or bowing, thereby 
assuring rigidity of the structural frame and 
maintaining tight joints in all exterior and 
interior trim and finish. The soft, uniform 
texture and close, even grain of California 
Pine saves working time in cutting, sawing 
and fitting, while preventing waste of material 
from chipping orsplintering. Nailsand screws 
are easily and quickly driven, without fear of 
splitting, no matter where inserted, and they 
are held snugly tight, permitting the most 
accurate and lasting joinery. 


“California Pine, being light-toned in color, 
readily takes any color paint, stain or enamel. 
It has ready absorption of the paint oils that 
tend to protect the wood from moisture, and, 
what is also important, the finished wood- 
work retains its beautiful, smooth surface, 
because these pines are free from hard and 
soft streaks which are the causes of ‘raised 
gtain,’ or ‘wavy’ effects in some woods. 


“Beauty, long life and the minimum of re- 
pair expense are characteristic of homes in 
which California Pine is used throughout in 
construction and finish. That is my conclu- 
sion, based upon many years of experience 
with woods of every kind.” 


You can safely follow the judgment of men 
like the Builder, whose business it is to know 
wood values—the men of America’s Great 
Wood Jury — whose unanimous verdict is 
“Use California Pine.” 


Lumber Dealer, The Sash and Door Manufac- 
turer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame Manufac- 
turer, The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The 
Wood Technologist, The Painter, The Manual 
Training Instructor. 


VERDICT — “The qualities of 
these pines make them superior 
for every part of the home.” 


@ 
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“Don’t Stand ‘Blindfolded 
When You “Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
4 simple, easily understood terms, 

with graphic illustrations of 
’ the various operations incident 
to construction; also many fe- 
productions of attractive homes. 
An hour’s time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building 
Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 

This book will be sent FREE 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 


658 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 
Please send your book “‘ Pine Homes.” 











PINE HOMES 
— 


Name -_ 





Street___ = 


a 


california 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 


ee Ad E California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - 
1225-S 


California Douglas Fir - 


California Incense Cedar 
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Look for this 
Garden Girl 


The Garden Girl is pictured in the beauti- 
fully colored display that is being shown in 
the windows of thousands of True Temper 
stores this spring. Wherever you see this 
display, there you will find all the informa- 
tion you need for the care of your garden. 
Acopy of the True Temper Garden Book 
_ may be had free; salesmen will tell you 
what tools and other supplies you need. 


TRUE TEMPER 


branded on the handle of every genuine tool 


Get your copy of theGarden Book 

at the store where you see thisGar- 

den Girlondisplay. Itis acomplete 
48-page garden gui 


\ 
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The tools you use will determine how well 


: ov, your garden grows. Weeds rob the soil of 
: av food and moisture. Loose dirt between the 
2 4 rows prevents drying out and lets the fine 


roots spread. There is no handier tool than 
the Invincible Cultivator for weeding and 
mulching the vegetable garden and flower 
beds. It is a tool with which you can cover a 
lot of ground easily and quickly. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


True Temper Invincible Cultivators are made in three styles. The 
five-tooth is a strong man-sized tool built for hard service. All 
teeth are ediustable for width of spread, the middle tooth can be 
removed to straddle rows of small seedlings. ‘‘Junior”’ Invincible 
has three teeth and a shorter handle for children’s or ladies’ use. 
“*Midget” Invincible with three teeth and stub handle for close work 
in flower beds and greenhouse benches. 
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plants and flowers to grow. Earth worms 
have long been known by scientists as 
excellent first assistants to any gardener, 


The Pipe of the Manitou 


EARLY everything out of doors used 
to be held in great respect by the 
Indians. Even rocks and bowlders were 
oftentimes thought of as sacred objects 
and were used as a part of their worship. 
This custom is shown in the use of 
“Spirit Stones,” some of which can still 
be seen along the old northern trails in 
New York and Michigan and as far west 
as the Dakotas. 

Red folk believed that by means of 
Spirit Stones they could keep the good 
will of the Great Spirit, or the Manitou, 
as he was called. To win the favor of the 
Mighty One, therefore, some offering was 
placed upon the stone in passing it. This 
gift might be a bit of tobacco burned on 
the top of the rock. It might be kinnick- 
innic, the crushed bark of the red willow. 
It was often a few beads or other treas- 
ures from among their possessions. Even 
today, Indians seldom pass one of these 
sacred stones without laying upon it some 
offering just as their ancestors used to do. 

So unusual in shape are many of these 
stones that they attract the attention of 
everyone who sees them. One resembles 
the head of a bird, another is in the form 
of a crouching man. While woven about 
each is the curious legend of how it 
came to be a Spirit Stone. 

The rock known as the Pipe of the 
Manitou is shaped like the bowl of a 
giant pipe. Or, some think, like a great 
stone ax. This is the story of how it came 
to be a Spirit Stone: 

Once, longer ago than even the oldest 
living red folk can remember, the Chip- 
pewas were in trouble. Their homes and 
their children were in danger because of 
war. For many moons they begged the 
Great Spirit to help them. Then, at last, 
he came in answer to their call and ap- 
peared upon a hill smoking his huge pipe. 
Kindly the Great Spirit granted their 
wishes as the people gathered around him. 
Then he went away. But he left upon 
that hill his precious pipe! It was to be 
a sign that he would help them, and, ever 
after, anyone in trouble who made an 
offering there was to receive the aid he so 
desired. 

For many years a path worn smooth 
by moccasined feet led up that hill to the 
Pipe of the Manitou. For many years, 
Indians placed offerings upon it and sat 
beside it in silent meditation. Recently, 
however, because it was in danger of 
being carried away by those who did not 
know its story and its value in Indian 
lore, the stone has been removed to a 
historical museum in one of the northern 
states. 
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Spring Care of Strawberries 


PROF ITS from strawberries depend, to 

a large extent, upon the care given 
the beds during the spring. This is true 
both in new and old beds. 

Early spring culture of old beds is 
generally deemed impractical. The prob- 
lem, then, is to handle the mulch that 
has been on the plants over the winter. 
It is desirable that the mulch be left over 
the rows until danger of freezing and 


thawing has largely passed. At the same | 


time mulching should be removed before 
plant growth begins. The best plan is to 
keep watch on the plants and to remove 
the mulching when growth starts. De- 
layed removal usually results in injury 
to the new growth when exposed to the 
light. 

Early removal of mulching tends to 
promote early bearing. Delayed removal 
usually exerts a retarding influence. 

When light mulches are used it is 
usually necessary only to part it from 
over the plants. Heavy mulches on the 
other hand are best removed from the 
rows. It is always desirable to leave as 
much mulching as possible around the 
plants. During the bearing season this 
material protects the berries from dirt, 





keeps down weeds and conserves mois- 


ture. 

Fertilization is always a problem. The 
kind and amount will vary with the sec- 
tion and the local conditions. The time 
and the method of application are debat- 
able questions. 

The strawberry plant is a close feeder, 
the roots not extending over a large area. 
It is now generally agreed that any fer- 
tilizer applied to the established bed is 
best scattered over the rows. The applica- 
tion should be made while the plants are 
dry in order to prevent burning. 

Some growers make spring applica- 
tions. Most growers avoid this practice 
because of the effect of the nitrogen. 
Nitrogen applied at this time tends to 
promote excessive plant growth. Early 
applications of nitrogen soften the ber- 
ries and make them undesirable for ship- 
ping. Under the one crop system most 
growers prefer to make the application 
the year before and establish good plants. 
Where the renewal system is practiced the 
plants are started with a good application 
and another is made when the bed is 
renovated following the harvest. 

Renewal methods are generally prac- 
ticed in the Midwest and in the border 
states between the North and the South. 
Here beds are often maintained for from 
three to five years. The problem in this 
practice is to supply new plants each 
season. ‘ 

The matted row system of culture is 
generally employed in these sections. 
Renewal is accomplished by tearing out 
at least half of every row. One edge is 
commonly left to furnish new plants for 
the following season. When this is fin- 
ished the ground is worked into good 
condition by cultivation. Fertilizer is also 
— and worked into the ground at this 
ime. 

In new beds the first cultivation may 
well be deep. This will loosen the soil 
which is generally compact following the 
setting out of the plants. Beds should be 
kept clean. Blossoms should be kept 
removed from newly set plants. Fruit 
production has a weakening and stunting 
effect. Blossom clusters should be nipped 
off as soon as they appear.—C. W. R. 
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Are You Thinking of a 


Summer Cottage? 


You can make the walls and ceilings of that little 
forest or lakeside villa as safe and strong as the 
walls and ceilings of your permanent home. 


All you need to do is use Sheetrock, the fireproof 
wallboard. 


Sheetrock is made from pure gypsum rock. It 
cannot burn. Vermin-proof, too. 


Easy to build with, because it is light and comes 
all ready to use. Broad, strong sheets that need 
only to be nailed to the joists or studding. 
Economical—low 1n first cost—requires no main- 
tenance. Can be decorated with wallpaper, paint, 
panels, or Textone. 
Sold by USG dealers in lumber or building 
supplies everywhere. 
Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2,205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me free sample of Sheetrock and booklet describing its uses. 
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Protecting 


Plies 


EE how GOOD LUCK hose is 

made! Around the live rubber 
tube are six tightly wrapped layers 
or plies of stout cotton fabric filled 
with rubber gum and encased ina 
tough cover. Tube, plies and cover 
are all vulcanized together into a 
solid yet flexible wall. The resultis 
a light, strong garden hose which 
gives years of service around the 
house or garden. GOOD LUCK 
hose is “‘built to stay alive,’’ be- 
cause it is built of live materials 
combined with long manufactur- 
ing experience. 


GOOD 
LUCK 


arden Hose 


has a %” water channel because this 
is the logical size for hose to be used 
with house or lawn silcocks. To use 
with GOOD LUCK hose buy a Boston 
Nozzle— ‘‘Stream, shower or mist with 
a twist of the wrist.”” 


Ask your dealer to show you GOOD 
LUCK hose and the Boston Nozzle. 


SEND 10 CENTS in stamps for our book, 
‘*‘Making the Garden Grow.’’ 48 pages, 
three colors, richly illustrated. ‘‘A pro- 
fessional handbook for the amateur 
gardener’’ 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous 
GOOD LUCK Fruit Jar Rubbers 
154 Portland Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Wrapped Like 
a Tire 
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. BUYING A HOME 

We were just renters three years ago because we 
had always thought that it took a lot of money to 
buy or build. Finally I got tired of giving some one 
else one-fourth of our salary check. At the time of my 
revolt we were living in an old tumble down house at 
$40 a month and it took one ton of coal each week to 
heat it. 

So I called a real estate man and inquired about 
houses. Much to my happiness he said they would 
build us a small home in the best part of town with a 
small down payment. Well, it sounded like heaven 
to us both so we selected a lot and they built us a 
four-room house for $4,500. It wasn't just what we 
wanted but decided it would be a start. 

We moved in and fixed up the yard, planting shrub- 
bery and the like and in two years’ time traded in on 
a $6,200 house in the same neighborhood. This is 
just the style of house we wanted and we also made a 
profit of $500, so you see why I am strong for owning 
our own home. We have a fair-sized equity now in 
our new home and we hope to fix up our yard and 
garden in the spring by some of the Better Homes and 
Gardens plans. 

Some persons say that taxes and the like eat up all 
the money but where can it be put to better use? 
Isn’t America our home? Surely money spent toward 
bettering the nation is put in wisely—Mrs. W. M., 
Iowa. 


A THING OF LIFE 

In all my life—I am not exactly a boy, and have 
read several journals of one sort and another—I have 
never seen another magazine like Better Homes and 
Gardens. 

My ten-year-old girl, seeing the magazine in the 
home of a neighbor, and knowing my weakness for 
thirgs having to do with fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables, as well as a hobby of mine being a study of 
house plans, made me a Christmas present of a year's 
subscription. 

Some extra copies of back numbers came first. At 
the first glance at them I was completely sold. I was 
not only impressed, was charmed—completely 
captivated. What was more, and a thing I am still 
unable to figure out, was why in all the searching 
I had done for just such a journal, I had never 
come in contact with it. 

I call it “the magazine with a soul.” That is a 
strong word, but not too strong—it pulsates, breathes; 
more than that, it speaks. Frankly, I can sit down 
with the editor and have a chat with him. I cannot 
tell him what I want to know; I don’t have 
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his home and his family more, and wanting todig. May 
you live on and get better, if that be possible.— 
J. H. C., Georgia. 


PAINTING SEED PODS 


I wonder how many of our readers enjoy tinting 
dried pods, leaves and grasses for winter bouquets. 
They are beautiful when well dene and make a more 
interesting bouquet, I think, than the everlasting 
flowers. After seeing the lovely bouquets prepared 
in California and then returning to lowa, I thought 
we had nothing here to use but I soon discovered 
that the more I searched for something the more I 
found and I am adding something new each year. 
Begin sowing seeds now such as poppy, nigella, lark- 
spur and any others that you remember have curious 
seed pods. Be on the lookout for other seeds such as 
the tulip, columbine and others that ripen early. 
Cannas, peonies, cat-tails, milkweed pods, tough 
grasses and other things may be found later. Hang 
the seed pods up to dry and later shellac them with 
the bronzing preparations which may be bought from 
any paint store. Use your ingenuity in tinting and 
you will find it very interesting.—Subscriber. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT THIS? 


One would suppose that with a garden filled with 
shrubs, roses, bulbs of almost every kind, and peren- 
nials that I would be happy at the nearness of spring. 
Instead, I shiver with dread at the thought of all those 
glorious things in bloom. After waiting nearly half a 
century for a little place of my own where I could 
devote my time to raising flowers, now the only thing 
that seems possible for my own future peace of mind 
is to sell. Boys, of course, is the answer. They raise 
the little ones up on the fence and have them break 
off great pieces of my cherished shrubs. They watch 
their chance to slip inside the gate and pull up plants 
by the roots. Last summer while I was away they 
raided my strawberry patch and picked off even the 
blossoms and green berries. 

The lots here were cheap and people with large 
families have bought them and brought their devas- 
tating hordes along. There ia no use in appealing t« 
parents for they say, “That is why we brought the 
children out here so they could play.”” No one can 
sue a whole neighborhood so I guess it is up to us t« 
leave our homes. Please write an article warning 
people who desire to end their days in peace and 
quiet to investigate before they buy. Out of your 
great family of readers there are perhaps a few wh« 
have suffered the same as I and would be glad to have 
something on this subject.—Mrs. J. R., New York 


A GARDEN OF 
DREAMS 
It has been in my 























to; he knows and 
tells me. If he doesn’t 
happen to think of it 
at the particular time, 
or hasn’t room to say 
it all at once, some 
contributor tells the 
rest. 

When my maga- 
zines begin coming in, 
I lay them aside and 
plan a time to give 
them the ‘‘once over,” 
but not so with Better 
Homes and Gardens; 
the time for it is the 
moment I get my 
hands on it. It has 
me the minute it ar- 
rives. 

No normal man can 
readacopy of this mag- 
azine without loving 


mind for some time 
to write to you and 
tell you how much 
pleasure and help your 
magazine has been to 
me. There is always 
such good advice and 
helpful reading in it. 
Last spring I re- 
planned, and in fact 


Mr. C. C. Hintz of 
Illinois sends us 
these pictures to show 
how shrubbery and 
vines have trans- 
formed his house 
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started a new flower garden. Not, however, until 
I had read all the articles I could get along the garden 
line. 

I feel I owe a great share to Better Homes and 
Gardens for the success and pleasure which my garden 
gave during the summer. It was from your magazine 
that I read and became interested in a lily pool. It 
proved a success in every way, and the many people 
who saw it liked it very much. 

I am sending you a picture of the garden which will 
give you an idea of what it was during the summer.— 
B. L., Vermont. 








“My garden after it was replanned” 


OUR FIRST-YEAR GARDEN 


I read with interest in each number of Better 
Homes and Gardens the many articles under the 
the heading “‘Among Ourselves” and enjoy the repro- 
ductions of photos of the various gardens. In hopes 
of having the pleasure of adding a picture to your 
collection so that readers of the magazine may have 
a look at what we have accomplished during spare 
time in the evenings and holidays, I am enclosing 
a snapshot of the vegetable and flower garden at our 
home in Suffern, New York. 

The plot, which is about forty feet wide by eighty 
feet long, was covered with weeds and brush for the 
past number of years, not having time to give it 
proper attention, but Better Homes and Gardens 














A corner of this delightful first-year garden 


inspired me to make time. So in the spring of 1925 
after returning from the sunny South F Semen. with 
the occasional help of my wife and small boy, to 
spade and fork the sod which had been plowed under 
the previous fall. 

We planted sweet peas in March and bought a few 
rose bushes, and set out many other plants which were 
given us by a neighbor who in passing had noticed 
that we were starting a garden. We also bought 
pansy plants, the latter being set out the night before 
Easter so that we might have a few flowers on that 
day regardless of the cold. They were snow covered 
once but continued to bloom the entire summer. 

The rest of the planting was done in due time and 
after the rains, when the ground was too wet to be 
worked, I built the pergola and fence. The material 
of which these were made is all second-hand and 
supposed to be over a hundred years old. These were 
taken from an old building which I razed. 

To say that we have been repaid for our hard 

work and expense is putting it mildly, for we not only 
had an abundance of both vegetables and flowers but 
many hours of real pleasure watching them grow and 
giving friends and neighbors bouquets of flowers 
and fresh ee But we were not the only ones 
that enjoyed the flowers as passersby often stopped 
and admired them also. 
_ We are indeed proud of our garden and are living 
in the hopes of making it a “better garden” this 
coming spring. We also hope that the results of our 
efforts as shown by the photograph may inspire 
others to find time to improve some spot that no 
doubt would make a beautiful and bountiful garden. 
—E. V. B. 8., New York. 
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ARNISH that stands severe 
service on fire ladders, stands 
anything on floors, furniture and 
woodwork! Drenched by tons 
of water — abused, battered, 
encased by ice, singed by heat 


Water-Spar 


Waer <p? Varnish 


and Enamels 


proves its surpassing durability 
on Maxim Fire Apparatus. Even 
hot water will not turn Water- 
Spar white. Transparent and in 
brilliant colors — ready to use. 
Whatever you need —Glass, Paint, fj 
Varnish or Brushes—the Pittsburgh & 
Plate Glass Company has a prod- # 
uct that exactly fills your require- #4 
ments. Sold by quality dealers; £/ 
used by exacting painters. 4 
"Guide to Better Homes” sent free 


—a valuable book on home furnish- 
ing and decoration. Write Dept. Y. 


/ 
4 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint and Varnish Factories ................-.--.-- Milwaukee, Wis... Newark, N.J. Portland, Ore. Los Angeles.Cal. 
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“Welcome summer with 
wide- flung casements 
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Fenestra Casement Windows 











OU can en- 
joy a day- 
lighted base- 
mentinthe home 
you've planned 
if you see to it 


that Fenestra 
Basement Win- 
dows are install- 
ed. They admit 
80% more light 
than ordinary 
windows of the 
same size, open 
easily, shut tight- 
ly, and cannot 
wear out. Your 
local dealer car- 
riesthem in stock 
for immediate 
delivery with 
your other build- 
ing material. 


CREB ERE EEE RE BEERS BELEK HERERO PERE 


B* ready to enjoy the months that 
nature fills with the perfume of grow- 


ing things— 


Swing wide Fenestra Casements, and even the 
gentlest breezes will come in. Close them tight, 
and even the worst storms are shut out. By actual 
test, Fenestra Casements are as tight as weather- 
stripped wood windows. 


Being made of steel, they never warp nor stick 
nor rattle—always open easily. Screened inside to 
protect draperies; washed without sitting on the sill. 


Fenestra Casements are for small homes as well 
as large ones, for their cost is surprisingly low. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2244 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


fenestra 


rh omes and apartments 

iy schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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W. F. Weidner of West Allis, Wisconsin sends 
this picture of hisfence. Isn’tit a good design? 





A QUICK GARDEN 

The first year we had our garden we had so much 
that we decided we must plant something for a mass 
of color to cover up the bare spots. I had once seen 
a border of lavender, pink, rose and purple candy- 
tuft so I decided to experiment with some I 
knew nothing of the habits of this plant but in the 
three years which I have been growing them I have 
learned some things which may interest the amateur. 
The first year I bought twelve packages of the 
mixed candytuft seeds and one package of the rose. 
| These seeds I pouesed Ba in a twenty-five-foot border 
in front of pink rose bushes. The ground was not 

articularly good that first year but the flowers were 

autiful—far beyond my expectations. I dug a 
shallow trench one inch deep and planted the seeds 
quite thick. After the little Rertiis began to appear 
we sprinkled powdered fish fertilizer along on each 
side of the row, washing it in with the hose. Ina 
very short time the plants were six inches in height 
and the first buds had appeared. 

The second year you will find even lovelier tints 
among your flowers than at first because they cross- 
fertilize. I found the second year that I had almost 
lost my rose color but I had gained some exquisite 
orchid tints so the third year I got extra packages of 
the rose. 

In a moderate climate as in our Pacific Northwest 
the seeds may be sown in the fall. Before winter the 
plants are up and these live over the winter and bloom 
early in the spring. I have had some of the spring 
plants live over the winter. These of course bloom 
earlier than those sown in the fall. By sowing some 
in the spring and some in the fall I have candytuft 
from May until November. Could anything be more 
satisfactory or give more pleasure?—Mrs. P. T. F., 
Washington. 























| Four admirers of the Better Bunny page. Th 
| are Thomas, Ellen, Mary Jane and Billy Field ield 

| with their mother and daddy. The picture was 
| taken on Grandmother’s steps 


| 
MY CHR YSANTHEMUMS 
[ just want to tell you about my bed of chrysanthe- 
mums. I made the bed on the south side of the house. 
It is about three feet wide and thirty-two feet long. 
I had it covered with poultry manure last fall and 
spaded under very deep. Then last spring I worked it 
good and fine before setting out the plants. I had 
filty-eix plants in this bed planted zig-zag fashion. This 
may seem toc many plants for most people but as the 
was very rich and I kept it thoroly soaked every 
week they all made fine plants. I believe my favorites 
are Turner’s white, pink and yellow. California 
Appleton is as fine in a darker yellow and Black- 
hawk is as fine as any red I have ever seen. But there 
are other shades between all these that are might fine. 
I love your talks “Along the Garden Pat so 
much and always watch for any special flower you 
mention. Your hinte about your iris more than any- 
thing else make me want some to plant as soon as I 
can afford to. Just now we need all we can make to 
pay for our home. We are just another family wanting 
to own our own home. We have threé oma children 
who try hard to help me with the flowers. It is really 
amusing to hear them talk about the flowers. They 
know them almost as well as I do calling them cosmos, 
marigolds, glads, dahlias and the like just as I do. 
This year I had ° few double cosmos and they surely 
are beautiful. I wish everybody would he them. 
Have you tried the dahlia-lowered zinnias? They 
are the best of all.—Mrs. L. E. S8., North Carolina 
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Cucumbers in the Home Garden 
Continued from page 14 


field of irrigation, we are in for a busy 
summer—irrigation must be continuous, 
must be constant. Plants, forced by 
added water, cannot stand neglect! 
Plants, forced by added water, make a 
growth unnatural to the environment 
and, if neglected, suffer quickly and 
speedily yield to disease. If irrigation is 
indicated, think the situation thru from 
the beginning to the end and resolve to 
see it thru—or dismiss the idea of raising 
cucumbers by the irrigation method. 

We give, herewith, our favorite method 
of growing vine crops where irrigation is 
necessary. It is not essential that it be 
followed in detail; merely should the 
more important features be noted and 
the fundamental principles be clearly 
understood. Always, in the backlot 
garden, two factors are associated—the 
conservation of space and of moisture. 
In this method we combine the two. 

Two rows-of cucumbers, some two to 
three feet apart, are planted. Seeds 
should be dropped rather thickly and the 
growing plants thinned out as they begin 
to crowd and as the season of injury from 
the striped beetle disappears. Finally, 
only plants from eight to ten inches 
apart will remain, and these will be the 
sturdiest vines of the lot. When the 
vines have reached the stage where they 
will soon begin to throw out runners, a 
shallow depression may be dug between 
the two rows. This need not be very 
deep, a few inches will suffice, since it is 
intended merely as a basin to catch the 
water which will be added at regular in- 
tervals. Fill the depression thus made with 
seed-free straw, grass clippings, or even 
dry grass. The filling will serve as a 
mulch and will keep the added water from 
evaporating, as well as the soil between 
the rows from baking. 


\ HEN gardens begin to dry as sum- 

mer approaches, water may beadded 
to the supply of natural soil moisture by 
filling the depression at regular intervals. 
Merely turn in a few bucketfuls at each 
end, if the ground is level, or at one end 
if there is a natural slope to the garden. 
It is best to give the ground a good soak- 
ing when the water is applied and then 
to withhold water for a few days. In this 
way the vines will be induced to root 
deeply. Frequent and insufficient water- 
ing applies the moisture from above and 
surface roots cannot supply the vine 
with enough moisture when the upper 
levels dry out. ° 

When once irrigation is started the 
backlot gardener must watch the soil 
carefully and must see to it that the 
forced vines do not, at any time, suffer 
from a lack of water. At the same time, 
too much water will produce a plant too 
poorly developed against customary gar- 
den hardships, and disease may wipe out 
an entire planting within a few days. In 
the home garden, irrigated vines must’be 
made a study, but the student gardener 
will soon develop his own system, a 
schedule that will work best for his own 


particular type of soil and an amount and. 


periodicity that will harmonize with the 
amount of rainfall. 

_ In selecting varieties for row planting 
in the backlot garden it is well to avoid 
the smaller varieties that have been so 
often recommended. Small gardens suffer 
more under the best possible conditions 
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S. Miles owns her own home and takes 
a justifiable pride in it. Instead of the 
monotonous treatment of walls and ceilings,she 
designed two of her rooms in Cornell Wood 
Board panels. They will always look well, because those pan- 
els will not crack. Probably in four or five years, one coat of 
paint might freshen up the appearance, and there’s no up-keep 
for another five years. 

You will notice that those rooms are particularly attractive 
because they somehow seem different. There’s an evidence of 
good taste and harmony. 

See how Mrs. Miles has designed the Cornell panels to fit 
her windows, her furniture and her light brackets. With a 
little thought you could do the same thing, making your rooms 
individual, reflecting your own ideas and good taste. 

These roomsshown in the photograph are donewith “Super 
Cornell”—an all wood wood-board which is 5%” thick. This 
added thickness {most wall-boards are 34” thick} costs but 
little more but has greater stiffness and weight. 

Regular Cornell is 34” thick and is in general use every- 
where. All Cornell products are made from pure, clean, bark- 
less pulp, from our own timber lands. The name “Cornell” is 
stamped on the edge of every panel. It is your assurance of an 
honor product which, when once laid as we suggest, will give 
years and years of satisfactory service. 

We'd like to send you samples of “Super Cornell” which 
we will do if you use the coupon. 

Talk over with your contractor or architect the use of 
“Cornell” in your home. You'll be surprised what an unusual 
character well-designed Cornellized rooms will give to your 
home, and also at the low cost. 


Mrs. Miles 








CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CoO. 
190 North State Street, Chicago, III. 


Name. 
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Please send me free, samples of **Cornell” and ‘Super Cornell” 
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CRANEUutomatic WATER SYSTEMS 





Bearings fitted ‘to .0005 of an inch 


One-fifth the thickness 


of a human hair 


When you investigate means and methods of 
getting quick, constant, running water without 
‘work for your home and farm, note the watch- 
like accuracy of the machining in all moving 
parts of Crane water systems. 

For it is this exactness and painstaking care in 
their building that assures smooth, quiet opera- 
tion. More, it assures minimum repair expense 
and a long useful life; as contrasted with a noisy 
outfit that wears out your nerves and patience 


as it clatters itself onto the junk pile. 


The connecting rod assembly in Crane outfits 
is a beautiful example of American precision 
manufacturing. As in the finest automobiles, 
the bearings are hand fitted to a clearance of 
one half of a thousandth of an inch. Why, an 
average human hair is five times as thick as 
the dimensional accuracy enforced by Crane 
engineers in the making of Crane water systems. 
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All parts are oversize for greater strength. 
Bronze units are forged, not merely cast. The 
exclusive device which prevents oil from mix- 
ing with the water has no packing to wear out, 
leak, and need replacing. The visible oil gauge 
warns you, even in the a, when oil is needed. 
In every detail your comfort, your convenience, 


and your pocketbook has been considered. 


The 71-year Crane reputation is back of every 
outfit, whether your need 
is for 200 or 6000 gallons 
an hour, from deep or shal- 
low well, for gasolineengine 
or electric motor. With 
service nearby, from one of 
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the 155 Crane branches and 
the national dealer organiza- 
tion. Free booklet on request. 
Crane Shallow oo 
Well System 
"4 , Crane Deep Well Systems 
200 gallons an hour capacity. 
42-gallon tank. 4% h.p. A Ina wide range of capacities. 
great outfit. Com- Built to meet every need 
plete f. 0. 0. factory $120 dependably at lowest cost. 


Write for an informing FREE booklet and the name of the nearest Crane water system dealer 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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than do real gardens and the fruits of all 
varieties are very likely to run much be- 
low standard. For this reason we recom- 
mend very strongly, the white spine tribe, 
of which there are many excellent strains. 
The chubby cluster and the small ever- 
bearing types seldom prove worth the 
while in our experience, regardless of 
their reputation on the truck farm. The 
larger varieties are ready for slicing when 
but half grown and the tender seeds 
stand out in marked contrast with the 
woody seeds of the more mature sorts. 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
fruits of all vine crops should be gathered 
frequently if the vines are to be kept in 
bearing condition. Permitting the fruits 
to ripen or to become very large is one 
reason why so many gardens are without 
cucumbers in the late summer and early 
fall. Gather them every merning and 
store them in a cool basement. 





How and When to Spray Fruits 
Continued from page 37 
insecticide which is strong enough to 
kill the insects when it comes in contact 
with their bodies. Dry limesulfur used at 
the rate of two pounds to five gallons of 
water is one common material, which 
can be used for scale insects provided the 
plant is not in leaf. Sucking insects that 
must be controlled during the growing 
season, such as plant lice, can be killed 
by using nicotine sulfate solution at the 
rate of one tablespoonful to the gallon of 
water. Laundry soap added to this spray 
at the rate of one-fourth of a cake to five 

gallons increases its effectiveness. 
Fungicides 

Spraying for fungus and insect trou- 
bles of fruits is frequently done in the 
combined spray, which saves the labor of 
making two separate applications. Spray- 
ing is most effective in fungus control 
when the sprays are applied just before 
the fungus is known to start its work. 
Hence, the spray schedule calls for the 
application of sprays before there is 
visible evidence of injury to the fruit or 
plant. Weak limesulfur solution used at 
t'.e rate of one-half pound to five gallons 
of water is one fungicide which is easy 
to obtain. The commercial prepared bor- 
deaux mixtures can be purchased in one- 
pound packages and can usually be sub- 
stituted in all summer sprays in place of 
limesulfur. These are diluted according to 
directions on the package. Dry flowers 
of sulphur is a good fungicide, especially 
for mildew of roses and brown rot of 
peaches and plums. It can be mixed with 
ten percent of arsenate of lead and used 
in place ,of liquid sprays on apples, 
cherries, plums, currants and goose- 
berries. Hand dust-guns can be purchased 
at most stores handling spray materials. 
A large type of hand duster is being sold 
which can be used effectively on rather 
large trees. Of course, arsenate of lead 
is not considered as a fungicide but is 
combined with the various fungicides to 
give control of chewing insects at the 
same application. If sucking insects, 
chewing insects and fungous diseases are 
to be controlled with one spray, black 
leaf 40, arsenate of lead and bordeaux 
or dilute limesulfur must be combined. 

A great deal of time and money is 
wasted on spraying with the wrong ma- 
terials or at the wrong time. It is a good 
plan to write your State Horticultural 
Department if there is any doubt as to 
the proper sprays to apply or the time to 
use them most effectively. 
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The Advantage of Paneled 


Walls 
Continued from page 23 

placing is usually decided upon as a first 
step, and the panels may then be laid 
out to conform to the fixtures. A frieze 
effect is obtained by making the top row 
of panels wider and shorter than the 
rest. A variation may be made in the 
panel arrangement above a fireplace, so 
as to form an overmantel. 

Only a fairly large room should have 
its walls entirely covered with wood. 
Smaller rooms look better with wainscot- 
ing. (Incidentally, wainscoting is more 
economical.) Those who do not feel 
that they can afford wood paneling will 
welcome the suggestion to panel the 
fireplace end of the room. There is plenty 
of precedent for this, and it is an unusual 
and effective touch that is suitable for 
both Colonial and English interiors. 
Where only the fireplace wall is paneled, 
the fireplace is framed with heavy 
moldings and there is no mantel. It is 
not unusual, also, to panel the walls only 
to the height of the door casings. 

Beamed ceilings go naturally with wood 
paneled walls, tho they are by no means 
essential. As the ceiling height is counted 
from the bottom of the beams, they 
should not be too heavy in an ordinary 
room. It is entirely proper to have oak 
beams in a room finished with white 
woodwork, if desired. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, it is best to have beams, paneling and 
woodwork of same material and finish. 

In figuring the cost of any wall cover- 
ing, we must always take into considera- 
tion the durability and the upkeep cost. 
These considerations greatly lessen the 
ultimate cost of the paneled wall. With 
wood paneling, the first cost is the last, 
for wood is one of the few materials that 
has the happy faculty of growing more 
lovely as it grows i hy It will outlast 
the house itself. Even with painted 
panels of any of the various kinds, only 
an occasional touching up is needed to 
keep them in first-class condition. An- 
other saving that must be credited to 
paneled walls of wood, or wallboard, or 
painted plaster, is ease of cleaning and 
sanitary qualities. 

Few pictures are needed, or none at all. 
Paneling itself is sufficiently decorative, 
and can be varied in many ways. 

Paneled walls of whatever type are 
dignified and restful, a suitable back- 
ground for various color and furnishing 
schemes. They are enduring and sani- 
tary. Soil marks are easily removed, and 
an occasional new coat of finish renews 
their youth and color. In the case of 
wood paneling, your wall will only become 
more mellow and beautiful with age. 
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HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTH 


yp. n Khog? 





Just say 
“Kellogg’s to your 


grocer! 


EVERY day Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are a treat and a flavor-feast for 
more than 10,000,000 people. 

Kellogg’s are the original corn 
flakes. Never tough-thick or leath- 
ery. Always crunchy-crisp and 
marvelously flavored. 

Serve Kellogg’s for lunch. For 
the kiddies’ evening meal. With 
milk or cream, fresh or preserved 
fruit. 

See how fine and fit they make 
you feel! Light and easily digested. 

Sold by all grocers. Served at 
all hotels and restaurants. 


in Kellogg’s patented inner- 


COR N sealed a 
FLAKES <-> 











Imitations cannot bring you 
such wonder-flavor—such crisp, 
crunchy flakes. The genuine 
corn flakes have the signature 
of the originator on the package. 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get a FIS 


TRADE MARK ABO. UV. 6. PAT. Oe 


In Every Fisk Product 


You Get More Value Than 
Your Money Pays For 


Extra service, extra mileage, extra pleas- 
ure in use—these are all included with the 
sale of a Fisk Tire. 


The Fisk line has just the tire you want 
for your car: 


Balloon or high pressure type; de luxe 
construction or a good tire at a low price; 
or a special such as the famous Red-Top 
or the heavy Transportation Cord 


FISK 





pul 








BALLOON 
CORD TIRES 
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The American Gladiolus Society 
and Its Work 


Continued from page 20 


would seem pedantic to use the other. 

And in this address I will not treat of 
the early-flowering or so-called “winter- 
blooming” varieties, which are negligible 
as compared with those of the summer 
garden. 

The essentials of gladiolus culture are 
simple. Give full exposure to sun, a soil 
fairly rich, plenty of water and thoro 
cultivation during the growing period. 

I will not treat on P cage Bs direc- 
tions in this article as the American 
Gladiolus Society has recently appointed 
a committee to draft a full and complete 
form of cultural directions which includes 
preparation of the soil, planting, culti- 
vating, fertilizing, cutting of the spikes, 
harvesting and care of the bulbs over 
winter, which will be supplied upon re- 
quest to the secretary. 

One of the causes of the popularity of 
the gladiolus as a decorative flower is the 
fact that it has no perfume, as there are 
few flowers used for this purpose that are 
not distasteful to someone—either from 
personal preference or painful association. 

Where the pollen proves irritating to 
the tissues of the respiratory organs, the 
anthers may be easily pinched out during 
the daily renovation. This removal of the 
anthers is desirable in the highly colored 
types where the shed pollen dulls the 
brilliiancy of the petals on which it may 

fall. 





HE consideration of the gladiolus as a 

cut flowerisnot complete without adis- 
cussion as to the proper way to cut a spike. 
| A corm is a thickened base of a stem, and 
| this being the case there must be leaves 
| remaining to nourish and feed this corm. 
Thus, in cutting the blooms, four or five 
leaves should always be left on the plant. 
The spike may be cut with a short enough 
stem to accommodate this balance, or 
one may merely cut into the leaves and 
thru the stem, taking only enough leaves 
to be used in the bouquets. Cutting the 
stems too long is a common mistake of 
the amateur. 

The spikes are being used more and 
more in the making of floral designs, for 
bases of standing wreaths, and in large 
clusters for sprays. The individual flow- 
ers have in many cases taken the place of 
lilies and orchids in wedding and presen- 
tation bouquets and baskets. The grace- 
ful spikes of the gladiolus nanus varieties 
are especially valuable for corsage bou- 
quets, or for small baskets, or arranged 
in flower holders, or ‘‘frogs’’, placed in 
bowls of water. If these varieties were 
better known and appreciated, the de- 
mand would be great. Many of the large 
flower shops use them when they can 
be obtained. As a summer flower for 
large decorations the gladiolus is unex- 
celled, especially when placed in large 
vases or hampers and used on porches or 
yachts, or in hotels, summer resorts, 
churches, or automobiles. 

Excellent results are obtained by care- 
ful selection of the receptacle for the 
flowers. Wall vases containing a few 
spikes, carefully arranged, are sure to be 
interesting. Plain vases and simple 
baskets are to be preferred to highly 
decorated ones, since the gladiolus is gay 
in itself. Many of the individual spikes 
are so beautiful that if arranged alone in 
| a vase their separate charms are more 
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effective than if more than one are used. 
Curved spikes are indispensable for 
some of the most effective arrangements, 
especially in huge hampers. 

In addition to the value of the gladiolus 
as a cut flower, it is especially attractive 
also as a garden subject when planted 
thickly in clumps or beds. Soil well pre- 
pared will allow a good development of the 
spikes, even if the corms have been 
very closely set. Unless used in masses, 
the plants are likely to appear rather 
spindling; but when properly planted, the 
bed of gladiolus is one of the most showy 
features of summer or autumn. The beds 
so used need not be for gladiolus ex- 
clusively, but may have some annuals or 
perennials growing with them. Good 
combinations result from planting early 
in the spring a bed of white Phlox 
drummondi, and later using the pink 
gladiolus between plants; or pink phlox 
and the white gladiolus may be com- 
bined. Especially effective is the com- 
bination of gladiolus with the summer 
hyacinth Galtonia candicans), the tall 
spikes of white bloom and the bold foliage 
of the latter seeming especially har- 
monious. No better combination is avail- 
able than that which results from the 
planting of some corms among irises, 
which have leaves in perfect harmony 
with the gladiolus and which bloom in a 
widely separated season. 

The stately spikes are attractive when 
used in large clumps of one variety among 
shrubbery. Care must be taken not to 
place the plants within the detrimental 
influence of large tree roots or in too 
much shade. Gardeners frequently start 
certain good varieties in boxes or pots, 
and, when in full growth, transplant them 
in clumps to places in the border where a 
bit of color is needed after some other 
plants have failed. 

The accusation that the gladiolus ‘is 
stiff and formal does not now hold. The 
modern gladiolus is stately and dignified, 
and deserves prominent consideration and 
a place in every home or palace. It.is a 
regal flower available to all, and this 
brings us to the Society which has done 
¥- much toward popularizing the gladi- 
oOlus. 


[N the summer of 1910 a small band of 

gladiolus enthusiasts met in the City of 
Boston, Massachusetts, and at that time 
and place the foundation of the American 
Gladiolus Society was formed, there 
being seventy-one persons signifying a 
willingness to join such a society. I. 8. 
Hendrickson of the John Lewis Childs 
Co. was elected president which office he 


funds and its growth was very slow, 
but they kept up the interest by holding 
a convention and exhibition each year. 
‘hese conventions were held in different 
cities thruout the country where some 
association would cooperate with them in 
helping stage the show. Thus matters 
progressed until 1921, when David 
l'yndall was elected secretary. ‘“Dave’’ 
was a business man and devoted much 
time and work toward building up the 


society and his labors were quite well | 


rewarded as at the expiration of a two- 
year term the society had grown to more 
than 600 members. In 1925 the annual 


convention and exhibition was held in 
Convention Hall, Rochester, New York, 
under the auspices and with the assistance 
of the Rochester Florists’ Association. 
The greatest exhibition ever held by the 








| If you think coal isn’t 


held forfour years. The society had no | 
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Men may buy the coal 
but Women pay for it 


OOK at your walls back of pictures, 
if you think your coal heated home 
is clean! 
Start washing the woodwork and note 
the contrast. Give a party and count the 
days spent before in washing, scrubbing 
and dusting! 


Then ask yourself if there is any special 


| reason why your neighbor’s wife who 


has an Oil-O-Matic should be relieved 
of this drudgery. 


If you believe your family is comfortable 
with coal-heat, hidetheshovel from your 
wife while you are downtown. Or start 
the furnace too early or too late in the fall. 
Then ask any Oil- 

O-Matic owner to 
tell you what comfort 
really means. 


a nuisance, try leav- 
ing the house for a few 
days. Your wife can’t 
leave it for five hours! 





ing temperature and drafty rooms? 


Compare your doctor bills with those 
who have Oil-O-Matic heat. 


Yes, you may buy the coal, but your wife 
and family pay for it. 


Selection of an oil burner for your house, 
doesn’t require that you know anything 
about oil burning. Most owners of Oil- 
O-Matic couldn’t tell you how it works. 
But they will hasten to tell you that it 
has never failed to work. 


Your local oilomatician can tell you how 
much a guaranteed installation will cost 
in your heating plant. Whether it’s 
steam, hot water or a warm air furnace. 
Let him explain his 
deferred payment plan 
that spreads the ini- 
tial cost over a full 
year. 





For the complete story, 
send the coupon below 
for “Heating Homes 


with Oil,” and base- 





But with Oil-O-Matic ment plan for ideal 
heat youmaystay away arrangement of space. 
for as long as you wish. It’s sent free and post- 
You will never have to No part inside the firebox paid. 
hurriedly leave a festive party to “fix ' 
the furnace.” Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp, 
é ‘ loomington, Illinois 

Spasmodic coal heat is unhealthful. How Without obligation, please send me “* Heating 
many winters doés your family go Homes with Oil,” by return mail. |g 
through without colds due to fluctuat- Cie: 

WILLIAMS — 

LOMATI( ) | ~- 
HEATING City State... 





World’s Largest Producer of Automatic Oil Burners 
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This home never fears 















Res etme 

Gypsolite is 6 ways better — 
Greater strength, lighter 
weight, less breakage, 
better insulation, saws 
more easily, nails with- 
out breaking the core. 


HANGE the attic today into the 

extra rooms you-need. Convert the 
interesting ceiling slopes and wall angles 
into cozy room surfaces, and still leave 
space for storage near the eaves. Then 
paint, paper, panel, or rough-texture the 
continuous surface of Gypsolite, any 
decorative finish is possible. 


Add extra rooms 
This is the solution of the extra room 
problem for a growing family, at slight 
expense, without costly remodeling. 
Gypsolite is easily applied, nailed directly 
to studs and rafters, with joints fitting 
perfectly into one continuous wall. 


Reduce heating costs 


You will have warmer rooms in winter, 
and cooler rooms in summer, as this 
tried and better gypsum wallboard has 


GYPSCLTE 


The Better Kind of Gypsum Wallboard 


UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Ask about Insulex, the gypsum insulation that pours, 


ouest | 


a7 





“My, what a 
charming room 
you have made 
of the old attic” 


effective insulating qualities. As a sound 
deadener, it also promotes privacy. 


Strong, light, fireproof 
Don’t confuse Gypsolite with wall- 
boards of wood or fibre. This gypsum 
wallboard makes a rigid wall of rock, 
fire-resisting, of great strength, yet very 
light in weight. It will not warp, crack, 
nor shrink. 


Ask about Gypsolite today 


Your local dealer will show you a wide 
Gypsolite wallboard, all ready to nail, 
and explain how easily it saws to fit 
around doors, windows, and fittings. 
He will gladly quote costs, without ob- 
ligation. See him today. Write us for 
illustrated literature. 


UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY BHG56 | 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


| Send me illustrated literature about Gypsolite. 


I Watt .00000 ceeseececeee | 
| NOEs « hate danpiis ee cinglinles ee paipwes oss neo. 8 
t 
| City... 22. sceceeeveees a a . | 
| Name of nearest lumber dealer i 
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American Gladiolus Society was staged 
and that was the beginning of the making 
of history for the American Gladiolus 
Society. 

Carl R. Hinkle, of St. Joseph, Michigan, 
who retired as president, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee, to- 
gether with Dr. 8. Irving Moody of 
Brockton, Massachusetts, and Floyd R. 
Stevens of Lacona, New York, as associ- 
ates, and the present secretary, John C. 


| Davis, was elected. 


Prior to and during his term of office as 
president, Mr. Hinkle performed many 
duties and therefore much credit is due 
him for his untiring zeal, wise counsel, 
and fidelity of purpose, in the building 
up of the society. 

With the new secretary they had a man 
who had the interest of the society at 
heart and in a position where much time 
could be devoted to the work of his office 
without seriously jeopardizing his other 
business interests, and, backed up by 
such a strong executive committee, the 
sca simply had to grow. The result 
was that two years later or at the con- 
vention in Rochester, there were reported 
more than 3,300 members on the roster— 
and this was not all. During these two 
years the society had caused to be issued 
its own society magazine known as the 
American Gladiolus Society Official Bul- 
letin. In 1924 it was issued quarterly and 
met with so much popular favor by its 
members that the executive committee 
decided that beginning with January 1, 
1925, the bulletin should be issued the 
first of each month, This was accom- 
plished, giving to every member a month- 
y magazine devoted to gladiolus and the 

oings of the society—twelve beautiful 
magazines containing from twenty-four to 
thirty-six pages 9x11 inches in size. And 
this without raising the annual dues, 
which are $2 per year, including the 
bulletins. 

In this same period the executive 
committee decided that the society must 
have its own official trial grounds where 
the new varieties could be grown under 
a three-year test in order that their true 
merits might be determined. 

These trial grounds are located at 
Rochester, New York, where members 
touring the country can see the new 
varieties growing under normal conditions 
and where visitors to the shows can see 
what is coming out next. 


The greatest gladiolus show the world 
has ever seen will be held in Rochester 
next August and will be staged in a hall 
containing 42,000 square feet, beautifully 
lighted by day or night and without pillar 
or post. 

Two hundred thousand applications 
for new members will be sent out at once 
and the greatest membership drive ever 
inaugurated by any florist association will 
be launched with the January Ist issue 
of the bulletin. This is sure to increase 
the membership to 10,000 by April Ist. 
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How to Make a Flower Border 


Continued from page 21 


informality for herbaceous borders. A 
Magnolia stellata with its delightful 
starry white blossoms early jn spring, 
blooming with white daffodils, a pink 
almond, a ycllow rose, two butterfly 
flower bushes gave ample variety to the 
border and coming into flower one after 
another added color. 

Then, last of all, came the selection of 
the flowers. The edging of the borders is 
very important. Here white pinks, early 
creeping phlox and forget-me-nots were 
intermingled for the variety of their 
bloom and for the harmony of their 
foliage tones and habits. As for the 
other flowers, the owner’s interest in 
daffodils and tulips emphasized not 


merely the spring display but the use of- 


annuals to cover over the spaces once 
the bulbs disappeared underground again. 
The space that remained was devoted to 
perennials. 


|= bulbs come first. The daffodils are 
scattered along the length of the border 
in an irregular band, just in back of the 
edging plants. At one end there are 
twenty-five Narcissus Emperor, at the 
other end twenty-five Narcissus Empress 
and in between twenty-five Narcissus 
Victoria. These are all large trumpet 
daffodils with trumpets that are rich 
yellow and with perianths that vary from 
deep primrose to white. Besides there are 
some Poet’s narcissus in well-placed 
clumps. In back of all these daffodils the 
tall-stemmed tulips are planted. I wish 
I could explain just how daintily irregular 
the tulips were spilt over the ground to 
make bow upon bow of bloom that 
stretched the entire length of the border. 
They were arranged in a graded series, 
fifty pale rose-flushed The Fawn, fifty 
buff-rose Suzon, fifty bright rose Baronne 
de la Tonnaye, with each variety, too, a 
little taller than the one in front ef it so 
that the owner called them her “three- 
storied” tulips. By way of contrast, 
twenty-five heliotrope Dream were planted 
in a drift at the beginning of the border 
and twenty-five maroon Marconi at the 
end. 

The annuals come next. In among the 
edging plants there were planted Cali- 
fornia poppies in cream and white, yellow 
and pink shades, and portulaca in gold 
and rose-pink varieties and here and 
there a few blue lobelias. The space, 
where the narcissi were disappearing, 
was covered with a broad band of white 
and buff and shell-pink annual phlox all 
intermingled. Clumps of creamy yellow 
calendulas were placed at either end and 
heliotcope were scattered singly in be- 
tween. In back of these annual larkspurs 
were scattered terminated by clumps of 
rinnias. Helichrysum and cosmos filled 
the background. 

And now look at the perennials. Note 
how judiciously the peonies were placed, 
one at either end of the border. See how 
carefully the early phlox was arranged 
in rows. In back of them are accenting 
clumps of hollyhocks, in front drifts of 


irises—the tall and stately yellow flaves- - 


cens at one end and the dignified lavender- 
blue Pallida dalmatica at the other. See 
how delightfully the Delphinium bella- 
donna are scattered in among the annual 
larkspurs and how charming the clumps 
of autumn-flowering perennial asters and 
heleniums are arranged. ’ 
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The Yale Door Closer is a door-closing power plant: perfect 
in action; made with the precision of a smooth-running en- 
gine; every part co-ordinated to the quiet closing of a door. 

As the door is opened the power of a highly tempered 
steel spring is stored up waiting for release. As the hand 
leaves the knob the spring unwinds, promptly starting the 
closing action, and at the right moment, controlled by a 
piston working within its cylinder against hydraulic pres- 
sure, the door gradually loses momentum and comes to a 
quiet stop as the latchbolt clicks in the jamb. 

Put Yale Door Closers on those Screen Doors this summer. 

No more noisy annoyance from slamming screen doors. 
No more half-shutting of the door, with flies entering in 
spite of the screen. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


























Mowsels die beauty of 
American 
Gumwood 


| mova is the home possessing 
paneling and other woodwork fab- 
ricated from this beautiful and distinc- 
tive hardwood. An elusive warmth of 
tone in the natural reddish-brown col- 
oration suffuses itself through any fin- 
ish applied. The effect is very delicate, 
further emphasized by a satin-like 
sheen peculiar to this wood. 

Figured gumwood, ranging from 
highly ornate to unobtrusive ribbon- 
like patterns, may be used with plainer 
— to provide a rich decorative ef- 

ect. No cabinet wood offers more in- 
teresting possibilities. 

What are known as the sap gum grades are 
ideal for built-in household conveniences, such 
as breakfast nooks, service cabinets, cozy cor- 
ners, etc., where dark brown, gray, ivory, or 
enamel finishes are desired. 

A good wood for good furniture 
More actual value fg—_rane 7 ‘ 

may be put into de- |iaa ; 
sign, ornamental 
wood surfaces, and 
permanent construc- 
tion of good furni- 
ture, when gumwood 
is suitably used for 
solid parts. Crafts- 
men who know the 
properties of woods - . 

endorse gumwood. Leading retail furniture deal- 
ers will gladly point out its many advantages. 


Color finishes 


This twenty-four page illustrated booklet covers 
the accepted use damm in furniture. Itcon- 
tains thease color plates suggesting the dec- 
orative possibilities of this wonderful wood for 
paneling and interior woodwork. Free on request. 


Mail coupon today for this book 
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Gumwoop Service Bureau OF THE 
Harpwoop Mrrs. INstrTuTE 

Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
Please send me your free booklet 
**Beautiful American Gumwood.”’ 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


HIS is the month for flower boxes. 
Perhaps your home was built with 
them: Perhaps you have since added a 
box or two to the front of the house. 





Substantial window boxes add to the beauty of the home 


But if you haven’t yet built one, even 
tho you own a riot of flowers in the 
garden, build a flower box—especially if 
you have a home at all like the one 
shown. Notice how these two flower 
boxes beautify the front. The supports 
can be added without much trouble, and 
they should be of liberal size, else they 
may look flimsy when finished. The 
boxes themselves can be of wood or sheet 
metal, but should be painted white—the 
plants will give the green and if the boxes 
are green there is lacking that pleasing con- 
trast. We aren’t giving any flower box 
designs because each should be built to 
harmonize with the exterior. But by this 





Blueprints of this cedar chest are available at 
twenty-five cents each 





time you will have had enough practice 
with your tools to work out a design to 
fit your own needs better than someone 
who has never seen your home. 


Rebuilding Steps 


Wooden steps often give 
way thru rot and decay. 
Replacement can often be 
done with brick or con- 
crete to advantage. Many 
clever designs are avail- 
able for use with brick. 
The photograph on the 
opposite page shows an in- 
expensive, attractive and 
altogether satisfactory 
type of step which will be 
a real improvement. The 
top soil should be dug 
away and then a bed of 
concrete built, upon which 
to lay the brick. This will 
tend to prevent cracking 
and settling which quick- 
ly ruins a good job. 


Mother would appreciate this bed for baby for 
it can be easily moved from place to place 
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Saving the Melons and Cucumbers 


This idea should be of real value to 
anyone who is planting even a few vines 
this summer. It comes from Alfred 
Cadwallader, Corbin, Kansas. 

The beetles and aphis will blast the 
young, promising hills of cucumbers and 
melons if not caught at their destructive 
work in time. This is a tested method 
that will work even on windy days. 

Get a small hand-plunger dust gun. 
Procure a discarded can or pail large 
enough to fit over a single hill. The pur- 
pose is to cage the nicotine dust and also 
confine the bugs until the dust pene- 
trates the respiratory organs of the 
insects. Punch a hole in the bottom of 
the pail and insert the end of the dust 
gun. This can be soldered if desired. 
Place over a hill and press firmly in the 
earth. Then pump a stroke or two with 
the gun loaded with nicotine dust. Leave 
for a few seconds, then remove to the 
next hill. 








Steps of brick are satisfactory in every way 


A Good Cedar Chest 


Building a cedar chest at this time of 
the year may seem a bit inappropriate. 
Perhaps it could better be done during 
the winter months. Yet quite often one 
of you good readers asks for blueprints 
of a cedar chest and so that is what we are 
offering this month. 

And, after all, the time when one 
really needs such a storage is during the 
summer. It’s worth something to store 
your woolen blankets, bath robes and 
“heavies” in such a chest, secure in the 
knowledge that there will be no attack 
of moths. If you decide to build one, be 
sure to send at once for the prints, which 
are twenty-five cents each. The ma- 
terials need not cost more than six or 
seven dollars. We have made a large 
number of blueprint sets and expect 
quite a demand for them, altho it will 
be unusual if the demand exceeds that for 
the martin house. 


Truck for Baby’s Basket 


This picture was sent in by Mr. E. E. 
Brown and is certainly worth passing on. 
Mr. Brown explains it this way: 

“IT am enclosing a picture of a cart or 
truck which I made for baby’s basket. It 
was built for a basket to rest on top but 
we found it much more convenient with 
the basket inside as shown in the picture. 
I bought kiddie car wheels for one end 
and tea wagon casters for the other, so it 
is rubber tired and moves easily in or out 
¢ any space large enough to accommo- 
date it. 

“After baby outgrew it, Mrs. Brown 
found it useful as a support for the 
clothes basket both indoors and when 
hanging out clothes.” 


Good Ideas From Our Readers 


You folks certainly know a lot of good, 
practical ideas. We wish there were room 
for all of the good ones which come in. 
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Running Hot Water in thousands of 
Homes like thesee—and Without Gas! 











Home of Jach Newport, 
Buffaie, Mo. 

“Heats almost instantly, 
and is very economical & 


Home of W. B. Barues, 
operate,” he writes. 


Auburn, N. Y. 
“My Perfection Water Heater gives 
excellent service. The accurate action 
of the thermostat is a source of great 
satisfaction to us," he writen 


Home of Ernest C. Willson, 2546 E. roth Street, 

Cleveland, Ohio, whe writes, “Unquestionably 

the finest herosene water heater on the marke 
i ~, today in efficiency, speed and economy.” 





\ LL that’s needed is a Perfection Kerosene 
x Water Heater and tank connected with your 
regular water system, and you can quickly have all the 
hot water you want. 

In 5 minutes it provides enough hot water for shaving, 
in 10 minutes enough for washing dishes, and in 30, 


enough for a bath. 
Like a Thermos Bottle 


There are four models of Perfection Water Heaters, all 
reasonably priced. “Two have thermostats, which auto- 
matically turn out the flame when the tank is hot. One 
has a 30 gallon tank which keeps the water hot 36 hours 
after the fame is out. All burn kerosene, the cheap fuel. 


Simple Installation 


Any plumber can easily install the Perfection Water 
Heater which best suits your requirements. The cost 
is reasonable. 

If you don’t have water pressure, he can connect the 
heater with your kitchen pump by means of a special 
method which our engineers have just developed. You 
can then pump hot water! 


Free Booklet 


Don’t put up any longer with a scarcity of hot water. 





The 30 gall 
Learn how you can have plenty of hot, running water “Stay Hot” seal 


in your gasless home. Mail the coupon today. keeps the water 
hot 36 hours after 
7544 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio No. 431. 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Out. 


PERFECTION 


© Stove Company 


Kerosene Water Heaters 8 cuits'ta"™ 


Gentlemen: 
°° Please send me your new 
booklet which tells how Ican ger 
Pa hot water from my kitchen pump. 










Address 





**My Perfection Water Heater . 
is giving entire satisfaction,” writes 4 
Charles E. Smith, of Hopland, Cal. .* 


(] I have running water 
(_) I do not have running water 
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Reclaim it with Color 


All it needs is modern treatment—work modern COLOR 
MAGIC upon it. Let this chair (or any other discarded ob- 
ject) add a rich new note to the whole room. Beautiful possi- 
bilities lie in the new Sherwin-Williams Color Suggestions, at 
Paint Headquarters. Call and see them or write us for attrac- 
tive brochure. You will know Paint Headquarters by its sign 
and the Household Painting Guide. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., Jargest paint and varnish makers 
in the world689¥ Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 






SHERWIN- 2% WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND 


EART 


HOUSEHOLD 


PAINTING GUIDE 


STOPS MISTAKES IN PAINTING 


VARNISHES 


© S-W Co., 1926 
























S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


TO PAINT TO VARNISH TO STAIN | TO ENAMEL 
SURFACE USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW 
AUTOMOBILES S-W Auto Enamel S-W Auto Enamel! Clear S-W Auto Enamel 
AUTOMOBILE TOPS'|| S-W Auto Top and S-W 
AND SEATS ........ Auto Seat Dressing 
aaa SWP House Paint Old Dutch Enamel 





CEILINGS, Interior. . . 


Flat-Tone 


Scar-Not Varnish 


S-W Handcraft Stain 
Floorlac 


Enameloid 





Exterior 


SWP House Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Oil Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 





CONCRETE 


S-W Concrete Wall Finish 





DOORS, Interior..... 


SWP House Paint 


Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 


Floorlac 
S-W Handcraft Stain 


Enameloid 








Exterior SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel Jj 
SWP House Paint ; 
FENCES ........22.+. Metalistic S-W Preservative 


Shingle Stain 





























Pain 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
FLOORS, Interior, |_| S-W Inside Floor Paint | Mar-Not Varnish Floorlac S-W Inside Floor Paint 
Concrete. . .. || S-W Conerete Floor Finish S-W Concrete Floor 
Finish 
Porch. . ..... |] S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
FURNITURE, Indoors || Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
Porch . || Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 
HOUSE or GARAGE ; : S-W Preservative 
Retasler. ..2. SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish Shingle Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
LINOLEUM ..... S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor Paint 
Flat-Tone 
RADIATORS... ..... || S-W Alyminum or Gold Enameloid 





ROOFS, Shingle...... 
Metal... 


Composition. 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
Metalistic 
Ebonol 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 








S-W Screen Enamel 























SCREENS.. S-W Screen Enamel! 
TOYS.... S-W Family Paint Rexpar Varnish Floorlac Enameloid 
WALLS, Interior Flat-Tone Old Dutch Enamel 
(Plaster or Wallboard) || SWP House Paint Enameloid 
WICKER Enameloid Rexpar Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
WOODWORK SWP House Paint Scar-Not Varnish SW Gigtcraft Stain | O14 Dutch Enamel 
ROE. cccccccnce Flat-Tone Velvet Finish No. 1044 | Fioo7 Enameloid 











For removing paint and varnish use Taxite. 


For cleaning painted and varnished surfaces use Flaxoap. 
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But let them come! Have you one worth 
passing along? 

Mr. C. F. MacBoyle of Pittsburgh 
wants to know if anyone has worked out 
a good design for a jig saw. We'd like to 
hear of it if you have. 

Mr. Clayton M. Snook of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, has found that a better 
job of screen painting will be accom- 
plished if about fifteen percent of varnish 
is added to the screen paint for the outside 
of the frames. The best way is to paint 
the wire on both sides and the frames on 
the inside with paint just as it comes 
from the can, then add a little varnish 
and paint the outside of the frames. Two 
brushes should be used. 


A See-Saw For the Kiddies 

Here is a see-saw or teeter-totter that 
will please the kiddies immensely. It 
should last a long time and the particu- 
larly nice thing about it is that it takes 
up but little room, thus fitting in nicely 
with plans for the small garden or back- 
yard. 

The idea is sent in by R. A. Pook of 
La Grange, Illinois. Mr. Pook says, “The 
accompanying sketch shows a cross- 
section of the construction of a see-saw 
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which I made two years ago for my boy. 
It is quite popular with other youngsters 
in our neighborhood also. 

“This see-saw sways up and down and 
will rotate in a complete circle freely. 
Old pieces of pipe will do providing the 
smaller one fits easily into the larger pipe. 
Setting the pipe in concrete is not impera- 
tive but advisable in most soils.” 

Sodding Steep Slopes 

One of the best ways to insure a good 
sod on steep banks or grading, is to pre- 
pare the bed, plant the seed, then cover 
with sheets of burlap, held down with 
wooden pegs. The seed should be sown 
rather thickly. Lay the burlap tightly 
and stake so that no wind can raise it. 
Immediately after covering, wet the 
ground well, then leave until the grass 
has grown an inch or more thru the cloth. 
It can be peeled off at any time without 
danger of uprooting the grass and in 
fact the longer it is left, the better anchor- 
age will the grass have. 

How many of you folks would like to 
see plans for a small poultry house, suit- 
able for the suburban lot? 
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Why You Will Like Purple 
Martins 


Continued from page 10 

I have observed boxes elevated twenty 
feet or more which were thronged with 
busy, fluttering, chattering, whispering 
and sometimes, scolding purple martins. 
Flitting in and out, circling and darting, 
hither and thither thru the air with the 
speed of light and the grace and ease of 
movement of summer clouds. There is 
no other bird that exhibits the same 
poetry of motion while flying that is 
shown in the swallow family and the 
surple martin is the largest and most 
Coastil ul of the swallow family. 

The elevation of the box can be lowered 
a foot or two each season until ten feet is 
reached. This, of course, refers to private 
grounds where small boys and strangers 
are not permitted to frighten the nesters. 
The little feathered friends soon dis- 
tinguish the members of the family of the 
home. 

To watch the graceful, lightning-like 
flitting of the purple-black martins during 
the nesting season, sailing to and from 
and coma about their home, calls forth 
the delightful impression of the fleeting 
procession of shadows and the sparkling 
of water in the sunshine. The sociable 
hours, near the middle of the day after 
the children have been fed and the house 
put in order, is almost humanlike in the 
resemblance to human domesticity. This 
resting assemblage of the colony, altho 
filled with whisperings, chatterings and 
occasionally a scolding, appears a most 
enjoyable affair. On the other hand, 
when a fight develops between two scrap- 
py males, the entire colony breaks in with 
noisy protests and advice. Or as some- 
times happens, late comers arrive from 
the Southland to find every room in the 
tenement house taken by a family. The 
fresh arrivals are not welcome and every- 
body joins in the concourse of abusive 
chatter and, I am sorry to say, the new- 
comers are driven from the premises. 


NE of the real pleasures of living in 

close proximity to the martin house is 
tobe had in the mating season which comes 
shortly after the arrival in the North. 
The young fellows make love boldly while 
the maidens are coy and alluring. To see 
a young dandy in his courting garb of 
iridescent purple-black, attempt the 
strutting act with his ridiculously short 
legs, waddling back and forth before his 
chosen one, all the while warbling in low, 
liquid melody his adoration, is charming 
and, withal, laughable. When two males 
have a disagreement and fight, it is a 
battle royal. Fighting from the house 
into the air, they frequently become so 
deeply engaged that the pair dropr to the 
ground, dead-locked in a fierce clinch 
and may easily be taken in hand and 
separated. 

Martins pay big returns. Existing 
solely on insects and rearing their young 
on the same diet, the martins give a 
marvelous return for the slight trouble 
which one must take in preparing their 
nesting places. The vast number of in- 
sect pests one colony will consume in a 
season would be difficult to believe if one 
were not familiar with their good work. 
Wasps, moths, bugs, beetles, gnats, mos- 
quitoes, dragon flies, house flies, in fact 
almost any winged insect is welcomed as 
game by these insatiable hunters of the 
air. Food is seldom or never taken by the 
martins when at rest. 
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“Come in, Come in’ 


Pulses quicken and feet hurry before this doorway. 
Beneath the sheltering porch there is a handle 
built for friendliest gripping. A cheerful knocker 
waiting to be sounded . .. Tlock! Tlock! And 
then a kindly voice fulfilling a doorway’s promise 
of the home behind it... “Come in, come in.” 
» ® » 

YOUR doorway, whatever its style, can be cordial too. From 
Sargent locks and hardware of solid, time-defying brass or 
bronze, you may choose just the correct designs, graceful and 
friendly. The patterns shown owe their inspiration to fine pieces 
of bygone days. But Twentieth Century craftsmanship has en- 
dowed them with new convenience, greater smoothness in opera- 
tion. It has connected this handle with the most dependable pro- 
tection of all time—the Sargent Cylinder Lock. Write for the free 
Colonial Book and plan now, with your architect, for Sargent 
locks and hardware. Sargent & Company, Hardware Manufac- 
turers, 51 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 








SARGENT 











LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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BEAUTIFUL 
WOODWORK 























Meee Build beauty 
into the home of your dreams 
it costs no more "77777 


—and in mansion or cottage, it is yours to possess. Choose 
Arkansas Soft Pine as the material you'll use, and whatever 
the size of your budget, your home of-dreams-come-true will 
be a gem of beauty inside and out. 


Build with this splendid wood the design you like best. Rely 
on it—it is not an experiment. Rugged strength in the struc- 
ture; a tenacious grip upon every spike and nail; exterior sur- 
faces that lie smooth and pleasing to the eye; proper absorbing 
qualities—ingrown by Nature herself—which take and hold 
paint against wind and weather. Interior woodwork, satin- 
like in its velvet smoothness; of rich, deep lustre under stains 
and wax, are a life-long delight when enameled in old ivory 
or pastel tints. 





Take the uncertainty out of building. Realize in every lovely 
detail, the home you long for. Arkansas Soft Pine will show 
you the way in the enthralling pages of its fascinating plan 
book, “Not a House, But a Home.” It’s yours for the asking; 
twelve lovely home designs with the ins and outs of home 
building told in your language—not a dull moment between 
its artistic covers. Write now for your copy. Shall we send 
you stained or enameled samples, or both? 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trade marked, grade 
marked and sold by dealers east of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
527 Boyle Building +* + Little Rock, Ark. 
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There is no more beautiful picture in 
the world of bird life than the graceful, 
sailing martins, circling high in the air 
on a pleasant summer day: some rising 
to such heights as to become mere floating 
atoms in the atmosphere, later to pass 
beyond the vision into the boundless 
blue. These birds are not flying for 
pleasure to such heights—they are flying 
in pursuit of insect prey. These high- 
fliers will return to the always-hungry 
little ones, regularly many times a day 
with a good-sized bird meal. 

I have seen one of these insect hunters 
return with a large dragon fly—the 
dreaded snake-feeder of our boyhood 
days—and spend some time trying to 
force the insect’s four-inch spread of 
stiff, transparent wings thru the two and 
a half-inch entrance. Itis not often, how- 
ever, that I have observed the dragon 
fly used for food. I believe it is an in- 
stance of what we call, popularly, a 
groundhog case with the birds. 


NATURE, in building the martin’slines, 
has certainly adhered closely to the 
efficiency plan and especially fitted the 
bird for securing an existence on the 
wing. It has a surprisingly large mouth, 
with a very small, sharp bill and the 
flying insect prey cannot escape being 
engulfed as the speeding bird glides here 
and there on swift wing. Spending 
most of its time in the air and seldom, if 
ever, perching on trees, legs for locomo- 
tion are not an important consideration. 
Im fact, the martin, if unable to use its 
wings, is so helpless when on the ground 
that it falls an easy victim to its enemies. 

The martin will fight to a finish when 
necessary. One afternoon last summer, 
my attention was attracted to an un- 
usually noisy demonstration. A dozen or 
more martins were circling about, darting 
in and pecking a small hawk. I saw the 
bird of prey driven higher and higher 
in the air by the angry martins whose 
agility on the wing was too much for the 
pursued, until the hawk disappeared 
from sight. Crows, jays, nest breakers of 
song birds, do not loiter in the near 
vicinity of a martin colony. 

When the purple martin first began 
deserting his original dwelling places in 
hollow trees for the man-made bird- 
houses, he found in man a true friend. 
The first birdhouses were very crude 
affairs. I have seen in my boyhood days 
well-populated martin houses made from 
soap boxes and nail kegs, all filled with 
happy, chattering, contented martins. 
Seldom did anyone see anything more 
ornate in the olden days. 

Today, something larger and more 
ornamental is desired in keeping with the 
times. A pretty house, containing from 
ten to fifteen and eighteen rooms, may be 
had from many factories at from $10 to 
$18 and larger ones at higher prices. 

Why not build or purchase one of these 
houses for your own yard? They may be 
constructed along lines given here or se- 
cured for a small sum. The birds will 
return to grace your home and grounds 
again, of this I am certain. I have taken 
down the house the past two seasons and 
also have removed the post upon which 
it is placed. Each year, the first comers 
to arrive were perched upon a telephone 
wire a few yards distant from their former 
nesting place. The newcomers persisted in 
flying over and hovering near the exact 
location of their former home. After sev- 
eral days, the box was erected and the 
birds joyfully took possession. 
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Waging War on Garden Pests 


Continued from page| 32 


clustered on the underside of any pro- 
tected portion of the stem and leaves as 
they slowly weaken the plant by sucking 
its juices. 

Poisoned bran mash is readily made 
by mixing together one ounce of paris 
green or lead arsenate, twenty-five ounces 
of bran, one-quarter pint of molasses or 
cheap sirup and water, if needed, to 
make a stiff paste. This should be scat- 
tered over the garden but where no 
animals or chickens can get to it or it 
will also kill them. It is a good control 
for cutworms, army worms, onion mag- 
got and grasshoppers. 

Formalin or formaldehyde, generally 
of forty percent strength, is obtainable 
at any drug store. It is especially used 
for treating seed potatoes to prevent 
scab. One-fourth pint to eight gallons of 
water with the potatoes soaked in this 
for two hours will give a scab-free crop. 

Besides these general insecticides and 
fungicides there are several which are not 
so necessary to the gardener, such as 
corrosive sublimate or mercuric chloride 
which is used for the control of black rot 
and black leg of cabbage, as well as the 
cabbage maggot by applying about one- 
half cupful around each plant as it is set 
out and again several weeks later, using 
one ounce of the powder to eight gallons 
of water. This is very poisonous and 
should not be placed in metal containers 
as it will corrode them. 

A great many mechanical devices are 
used also such as paper collars for pro- 
tection from the cabbage maggot and 
cutworm. These are made by wrapping 
the plant with paper or by laying a disc 
of cardboard flat on the ground around 
the plant. It is a good plan if possible to 
change the location of each crop every 
year to keep from harboring the insects 
and diseases from year to year. Burning 
all of the refuse, dead plants and vines 
after the season is over also destroys large 
numbers and cuts down the parents that 
would otherwise contribute to the family 
of the following year. With the above 
rather complete survey of the most com- 
mon garden pests, I no doubt have failed 
to mention some which have been a 
source of annoyance to you at one time 
or another. But it should be remembered 
that there are a great many pests which 
we must contend with as there is no 
dust, spray or other treatment which 
will as yet stop their ravages. One of the 
most recent methods used for controlling 
some of these pests is to find or breed 
plants which are resistant to them; that 
is, they are either not relished by the 
pest or they are so hardy that the pest 
does not seriously harm them. Some of 
the best varieties of cabbage and tomatoes 
are no longer but slightly susceptible to 
the choking of the plant eaused by fusari- 
um wilt or as it is called in the cabbage as 
cabbage yellows. 

Altho the list of plant diseases and 
afflictions seem portentous and we some- 
times are surprised that any plant lives 
to maturity, the average gardener need 
expect but slight difficulty; the list of 
children’s diseases is terrifying, but the 
average youngster is a healthy specimen, 
and, given ordinarily good care, remainsso. 
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Bartlett Sims gives a public 
demonstration proving that 
watering with Electric Garden 
Hose is not an old clothes job 


No neEeEp of hip-boots and overalls 
when you use Electric Garden 
Hose. It puts the water where 
you want it—season after season. 
It grows none of the leaks that so 
often make hose-using a wet, dis- 
agreeable job. 

Electric Hose stays leak-proof 
because it cannot kink. Kinks 
ruin hose. Break it down. Crack 
it. Soon make it leaky and useless. 

But Electric Garden Hose is 
made to baffle kinks. Seamless 
layers of live rubber are built up 
on jackets of sinewy, braided seine 
cord. Then a super-tough, ribbed- 
rubber tread. All vulcanized in- 
separably together to give the 
sturdy, supple body that keeps 
Electric Hose sound and tight 
through season after season. 

Every foot of Electric Hose is 
inspected repeatedly. It is backed 


by the guarantee of the world’s 
largest makers of braided hose— 
specialists who have been produc- 
ing fine hose, and nothing but hose, 
for more than twenty-five years. 

Go to your hardware dealer, 
plumber, seedsman or rubber 
goods store today and get Electric 
Garden Hose. The genuine has 
the name moulded in on every 
length. If your dealer does not 
carry it, write us and we'll 
arrange to have you supplied. 

“ “ “ 

Blackfin Garden Hose 
Blackfin is a lighter,lower-priced hose 
that’s made the same way as Electric. 
It, too, is non-kink and is a mighty 
serviceable hose. For maximum ser- 
vice and longest life we recommend 
Electric Garden Hose. But if you 
want a lighter weight, popular-priced 
hose, get Blackfin. You can’t beat it 
for the money. The 5%-inch size costs 16 
cents per foot at all good hose. dealers. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO., Wilmington, Delaware 


By leviuuon Member 


Hose specialists—makers of water, garden, pneumatic, rock drill, 
air, steam and spray hose, and industrial hose for every purpose 
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Visit Again the Eliza House 


in “Homes of Famous Americans” 


whe 


~ HOMES OF FAMOUS | 
-y AMBRICANS. yd” 


~ 





The month of May is “Mother’s” month. Read 
again the story of Eliza, the simple Negress 
whose mother-love sounded the death-knell of 
slavery in this country. Learn why this simple 
slave-woman really exerted such a tremendous 
influence in our history. 

The story in “Homes of Famous Americans” 
will grip you from start to finish. “I could 
see her,” reads an extract, “the summit gained, 
rushing around the side of the house, slipping 
on the rough stepping stones, chilled to the bone 
by the rude February wind that struck her in 
the face, gaining the sanctuary of the back 
door, all but falling into the simple kitchen— 
terror in her black eyes, her flesh acquiver 
under the strain; I could see her reluctantly 
surrender her babe to sympathetic hands, 
eagerly swallow the hot drink pressed upon 
her as she dried herself before the fire. Gradu- 
ally, the noise of the hounds died away in the 
distance as they were called off, and then calm 
came. Then she was led to the little room up- 
stairs and, for the first night of her life, slept 
the sleep of freedom, her babe clutched to her 
breast. How often she must have looked back 
upon that night as her life ran on to the end!” 

Read again the complete story, read about 
the grim old house and the pathos of it today, 
as it grimly broods over its past. Read about 
it, and the lives and times and homes of twenty- 
three other famous men and women, in your 
own library! Place it in the hands of your boys 
and girls, as a text-book on real Americanism. 
Your copy is ready and will be mailed promptly. 


Better Homes AND GARDENS, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Just Off The Press 


“Homes of Famous Ameri- 
caus” contains the first twenty- 
four of the sketches you have 
enjoyed so much in Better 
Homes and Gardens (see con- 
tents below). A fine, large 
book, 614x914 inches, contain- 
ing over 325 pages, 24 full- 
page plates, bound in sturdy 
green cloth, cover in three 
colors and stamped in gold. 
Large type, on heavy book 
stock, with generous margins. 
Gold tops. A book you'll prize 
for its sheer beauty. 


**Your interesting book 
arrived today and Mr. Jones 
and I are so interested in it 
that we are enclosing check 
for two copies to send to two 
nephews for graduation pres- 
ents.’’ 

—Mrs. C. S. Jones, 
Robinson, Illinois. 


**T greatly admire it both 
as to contents, type and bind 
ing.’’ 

—Wmn. H. Bratt, 
Chief Clerk, 
Sheriff's Office, 
Hackensack, N. J 





Contents of the Book 


I—Mt. Vernon, the home of 
George Washington. 
II—The Hermitage, the Home of 


Andrew Jackson 

Il1I—The Home of Abraham 
Lincoln 

IV—Beauvoir, The Home of 


Jefferson Davis 
V—The Home of Betsy Ross 
IV—Hardscrabble, the Cabin 
Home of Grant 
Vil—T he Home of General 
Zachary Taylor 
VIII—Mt. Pleasant, The Home of 
Benedict Arnold 
IX—FEliza House, Where Harriet 
Beecher Stowe Met Eliza 
X—The Home of Ralph Waldo 
E-merson 
XI—Arlington, The 
General Lee 
XII—Carlyle House, Shrine of 
Freedom 
XIII—Craigie House, The Home of 
Longfellow 
XIV—Federal Hill, ““My Old Ken- 
tucky Home”’ 


Home of 


XV—Paul Revere’s Home 
XVI—Ashland, the Home of Henry 


Clay 
XVII—Walden, The Rendezvous of 
Thoreau 
XVIII—Monticello, the Home of 
Thomas Jefferson 
XIX—Elmwood, The Home ov 
James Russell Lowell 
XX—William Penn's Home 
XXI—Wayside, The Home of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
XXII—The Home of John and Pris- 
cilla Alden 
XXIII—*‘Home, Sweet Home,” Boy 
hood Home of John How- 
ard Payne 
XXIV —Waynesborough, The Home 
of ‘‘Mad Anthony”’ Wayne 


$3.00 











Here is my remittance of $3.00 covering cost and postage of a cloth-bound 


copy of Homes of Famous Americans, which I understand wi 


paid. 


be delivered, post- 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 13 


countryside, where there was so much 
merrymaking and so many good times, 
there were two widows, rich, young, 
beautiful. One was Ann Mason, the 
mother of George Mason, and the other 
was Mary Washington, the mother of 
another George. 

I mention the widows first, because 
they were the most unusual thing one 
would have found, had he visited those 
times—times when marrying was swiftly 
done, and every few years almost every 
master in the “neck’’ went a-courting 
again. Divorce was unknown, unheard- 
of, but it was a time of fearful mortality 
among the young wives. The average 
man, in that countryside, gathered unto 
himself all the way from two to six wives 
in a lifetime. Once in a while, accident or 
disease overtook the master and he, too, 
was gathered to his fathers leaving be- 
hind a comely widow and much property. 
Out of all this marrying al match- 
making, however, Mary Washington and 
Ann Mason were the only two widows 
who never remarried. 

The records which I have examined 
reveal that many widowers remarried 
within one or two months following the 
burial of their late wives; that children 
were frequent and numerous; “that men 
were old at thirty and women at twenty”; 
that houses were sometimes strained to 
capacity to care for all the children. “It 
is gratifying, my dear,” writes one old 
bridegroom, “to find that your children, 
my children, and our children can live so 
peacefully together!’ 

Most of the belles of the day married 
at from twelve to sixteen years of age: 
the men ranged up to sixty-two. Old 
maids were almost as unknown as di- 
vorce; we have found only one, Colonel 
Byrd’s “Miss Thekky, mourning her 
virginity.” 


ARY WASHINGTON (then Ball) 

seems to have been of an indepen- 
dent turn of mind even in her girlhood. 
She was the wonder of the whole neighbor- 
hood because she waited until she was 
twenty-two before she at last fell under 
the romantic advances of Augustine 
Washington, a widower and the father of 
two boys, Lawrence and Augustine. 

They were married in March of 1730, 
and Mary Ball went to “Wakefield,” 
Washington’s plantation. The house was 
large, old-fashioned, with low-flung roofs, 
overlooking the Potomac. There, nearly 
two years later, her first-born, George 
named for her guardian, George Esk- 
ridge—saw the light of day. 

It is said that when she first made her 
tour of inspection thru the old house that 
she lingered longest at a little shelf of 
books. One seemed especially to impress 
her. Turning the pages, she saw titles 
such as “On Self-Denial,” “On Modera- 
tion and Anger,” “On ye Vanity and 
Vexation which ariseth from Worldly 
Hope and Expectation.” On the cover 
one found that it was “Sir Matthew 
Hale’s Contemplations,” and on the fly- 
leaf the young bride saw the name, “Jane 
Washington,” Augustine’s first wife. 
Then and there, she sat down at the 
table and taking a quill pen wrote 
sturdily underneath: ‘Mary Washing- 
ton.” Henceforth, that book was her most 
prized possession and it was close by her 
side and her bible the remainder of her 
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days. There is a world of hint in that 
fact. 

Not long after the birth of George, in 
the gentle springtime when all lovers of 
the outdoors want to get outside and do 
something with their hands, the young 
wife went into her garden and raked up a 
great pile of leaves and garden debris. 
This was put to fire, but it got out of 
bounds and set fire to the house and 
burned it to the ground, it going the re | 
of most of the houses of the period. 
Augustine was away at the time, but 
Mary saved some furniture and her be- 
loved Sir Matthew Hale, and the family 
dined in happiness in the kitchen that 
day. Kitchens were in separate buildings 
then. 

The house was not rebuilt, but the 
family moved to the plantation on the 
Rappahannock opposite Fredericksburg. 
It was ltere that the famous “cherry tree” 
incident is supposed to have occurred. 
Parson Weems, who was responsible for 
it was, however, such a falsifier that we 
can place little credence in its authen- 
ticity because he gave it currency. He 
claims in his book that it was given to 
him “by an aged lady who was a distant 
relative.” It is not impossible that such 
an incident might have happened, but 
the florid parson of the admitted “ori- 
ental imagination” has killed it in the 
way he tells it. 

Three other brothers and a sister were 
born and then, in 1743, the father slipped 
his moorings and glided out into that dark 
and silent sea whence comes no sound. 
The young widow set about the business 
of rearing her family and turned a deaf 
ear to all proposals of marriage, all at- 
tempts to lure her away from her duty, 
as she saw it. Her “Sir Matthew Hale,” 
and her independent turn of mind were 
quite enough, thank you. 


T sixteen, the youthful Washington 
went out from the home nest never 
to return. We can imagine the mother’s 
worry and anxiety when we recall that he 
was going into the wild and dangerous 
Blue Ridge country to survey. We know 
how at fourteen, when he was proposing 
to go off to sea and become a midship- 
man, her mother love and intuition held 
him back, and saved him for posterity. 

It is said that there was no holding him 
at sixteen, for he had had his first brush 
with Cupid and was smarting under the 
sting of that coy god’s arrows. Indeed, 
in my rummaging thru the old books, I 
have come across an acrostic, dated 1747, 
written by his hand, which spells the 
name, “F-r-a-n-c-e-s,”’ and leads off with 
the eyes—“From your bright sparkling 
eyes | was undone,’”’—as most love-sick 
verses do. 

We know that from that point onward 
the mother is lost sight of in the increas- 
ing brilliance of the son’s name. But in 
the snatches of her that we may glimpse 
on history’s page and the stories that 
have come down to us, we may draw a 
fairly good picture of the fine old Spartan 
mother that she was. 
_ like best that picture of her going daily 
in her old age to pray at Meditation 
Rock. This spot then commanded a fine 
view of the river and it so appealed to her 
that it was here that she chose to be 
buried. Praying daily in the open air—at 
a spot like this! Do we not seem to re- 
member that picture of the Great Chief- 
tain praying in the woods at Valley 
Forge? 

And I like that picture of her love for 
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ouolas Fir-cAmerica’s 
permanent lumber supply ~ 


edensest and heaviest forests the world has ever known stand today between 

the west slope of the Cascade Mountains and the waters of the Pacific. This 

forest region contains 26 million acres of towering trees — more than 700 

billion feet of merchantable timber — three-quarters of which is in Douglas 
Fir; the rest in Sitka Spruce, Western Hemlock and Western Red Cedar. 

The average yield of these forests is in excess of 40,000 feet and in some 
cases 150,000 feet and more. One Douglas Fir tree sometimes produces more 
lumber than five acres in other forest regions. 

What is of more vital interest to the people of the United States is that under 
modern methods of lumbering, foresting and fire protection, these forests will 
be a permanent source of lumber supply for the entire country for all time. 
Where timber has been cut and fires guarded against countless millions of young 
Douglas Fir trees from Nature’s own pr — and in their vigorous 
growth offer a new merchantable supply of the finest quality within a com- 


paratively few years. 


Write for 
this book 


“Douglas Fir—America’s 
pee ow Rammer 
Supply” is the name o 
a booklet that 
American should rea 


An unusual 
picture 


Out in the Douglas Fir 
country on the West 
Coast, a photographer 
who makes a specialty 









of forest pictures found 
pdr i bring to his 
pictures a conception of 
the true size of the 
Douglas Fir. 

With real ingenuity 
he used two negatives 



















It gives a clear-cut pie 
ture of a great industry 
that is vital to the 
Nation’s commereial 
y ares It gives facts 
about conservation and 
reforestation that every 
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ou can ha € a more beautiful and enjoyable lawn if it is 
ith an att ctive fence. Enclosed-lawns have become popular 
ecause the are more private, grass, flowers, and shrubs are pro- 
ed, and the SOC SEaS at play are safeguarded from the dangers 















1 Fences are especially desirable for city lawns because of 
design and neatness combined with strength and durability. 
} wires keep the fence permanently erect. Scrolls can not 
_ Pull out because each is inseparably joined to the next corresponding wire. 
The clos spacing keeps out chickens and makes the fence nonclimbable. 


*f # : 
a Our booklet of “Lawn 
ee * . : 
‘‘: : F. ree: Fences that Protect — 


and Beautify,” illustrating several 
styles of lawn, poultry and flower 
Shi Gledences, will be mailed free upon re- |, © 
” oe : . me 
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aa Bsburgh Stéel Co. ¥ 


72, Pittsbur , Pa. 
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FEEDING STA- 
TION attracts 
birds; assures you 
y visits next 
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No. 5 BLUE- 

BIRD HOUSE, 

F stained brown, 
e hinged bottom ¢ 

No.X-15 EZY-CLEAN MARTIN tor cleaning. 4 Ibs. 

HOUSE; ready for paint; 3-story $1.00 

28 comp., $5 ibe. 3 -50; 2-story, 

20 comp., 75 Ibs. $10.50. 





‘ No. 5A WREN 
: ye or No. X-10 STONE BIRD BATH. Where 

fe 1 this beautiful bird bath is placed there 
t. pole, etC.. will always be songsters. Scientifically 
8 Ibs. $2.50: correct; of classic design; bowl 217 
house only, 2 diam., pedestal 26” high 75 lbs.$10.00, 
Ibs, $1.00. 


HOUSE, 20%” 
fi high; may be ap- 
‘ty plied to the side 






Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog on 
0. 





arden furniture. All prices F. B. Factory, of tree, house or 
rystal Lake, Ill. We sell to dealers. If they barn; stained 
cannot supply you we will. Order NOW. brown 12 Ibs. 
We suggest early installation of $2.00 


these bird comforts to attract to GARDEN CRAFT DEPT. 
your garden the first arrivalsfrom EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
the south. 41 Lake Street Crystal Lake, Ill. 

















GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state inte in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for booklet No. 31. Address now. 


H.S.FUNSTON Land Commissioner | select from. 
1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 


On beautiful wooded lakes in Northern 
Minnesota. 
The ideal Summer climate. ¢ 
Lake Shore lots on many beautiful 





LAKE SHORE LOTS 


Clear water, bracing air, good roads. 
Buy your log cabin site 
lakes to 
For further information write The 
Deans, 105 E. 24th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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her Sir Matthew Hale and his “Contem- 
plations.” Does not the picture of young 
Washington’s copybook full of maxims on 
morality and good behavior rise up 
before one? Where, the world has won- 
dered these many years, did he get 
them? Where, but at his mother’s 
knee? 

It was from his mother that Washing- 
ton inherited his facial characteristics, 
his gravity of manner, his stern and un- 
bending will, his sense of discipline and 
his precision and orderliness. Washington 
thru his long life could brook no delay; he 
was punctual to the dot and he required 
it in others. He got this trait, part and 
parcel, from his mother. She regulated 
her household by the stroke of the great 
clock in her home and it was law unto the 
whole family. When I saw this old clock 
at Kenmore, I felt almost like saluting 
it, fer much of the subsequent history of 
the country depended upon the lessons it 
assisted in teaching young lives in at least 
one household. 

For all her strength of will and her very 
great nobility of character, she was, in the 
end, very much a mother and imbued 
with a mother’s anxiety and worry for 
the fledglings flown from the home nest. 
She knew the love of adventure pent up 
in her George, which prompted him to 
say: “I know no music so pleasing as the 
whistling of Bullets.” When he went on 
his expedition against the French, she 
bitterly opposed it, as she wished him to 
live on his estate as became a country 
gentleman. “Oh, this fighting and killing!” 
she exclaimed, impulsively, her mother- 
love getting the better of her Spartan 
self. Laying her hand on his shoulder, 
she added: “God is our sure trust. To 
Him I commend you.” Itissaid that when 
the Revolutionary War broke out and 
she learned that her son was to lead the 
rebellious army against her king, she 
expressed her anguish in the most 
vehement language. ‘Oh, is there to be 
more fighting, more bloodshed? Surely it 
will all end in the halter,”’ she said. She 
was so bitter that when Washington 
came to Fredericksburg to urge her to 
move into the town, he was somewhat 
doubtful as to the manner in which she 
would receive him. But the storm soon 
passed—she surrendered all that she held 
near and dear, without complaint—king, 
church, son, country home, kinsmen and 
friends. 

As the dark days unfolded into the 
glorious dawn, we catch more and more 
her quiet yet fierce pride in the achieve- 
ments of her son. The fact that she came 
out of her retirement and leaned on his 
arm that night of his triumph at Rising 
Sun Tavern is a very fine and subtle proof 
of it. 


HEY were “good old times,” but like 

all good old times they were marked 
by grave errors and many injustices 
which only time can right—and, oh, how 
slowly they are righted! The clergy, for 
instance, was supported by public taxa- 
tion and everyone was compelled to at- 
tend the same church. Religion, contrary 
to the general expectation, had sunk to 
the lowest estate it has enjoyed on this 
continent. The rectors were a drunken, 
carousing, irreverent lot. They dived 
deep into their cups, often the first to 
fall under the inevitable punch bowl, the 
first to be unable to go home. Under the 
law, it was necessary to fine a man if he 
became drunk, so a definition of drunk- 
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enness was solemnly drawn - It held 
that when “a man enters ye place by his 
legs” he will not be considered to be 
drunk unless he be unable ‘‘to leave ye 
place by the same means.” 

Religious services were social gather- 
ings more than they were devotional 
meetings. John Davis, a tutor, wrote: “A 
Virginian churchyard on a Sunday re- 
sembles rather a race-course than a 
sepulchral ground. The ladies come to 
it in coaches, and the men, after dis- 
mounting from their horses, make them 
fast to the trees. The steeples to Virginia 
churches were designed not for utility 
but ornament; for the bell is always sus- 
pended to a tree a few yards from the 
church. I was confounded on first enter- 
ing the churchyard at Powheek (Pohick) 
to hear ‘steed threaten steed with high 
and boastful neigh,’ nor was I less stunned 
with the rattling of wheels, the cracking 
of whips and the vociferations of the 
gentlemen to the negroes who accom- 
panied them.’’ Sermons ran twenty 
minutes, prayer services were hurriedly 
read, and one parson, at least, loudly 
proclaimed at communion, “This bread 
is not fit for a dog!’ 

Speaking of the people, one observer 
says: “Some swear bitterly, but the prac- 
tice seems to be generally disapproved.” 
Again, another traveler, describing the 
ladies he met, wrote: ‘Miss Priscilla 
Carter is 16—small of her age, has a mild 
winning Presence, a sweet obliging 
Temper, never swears, which is here 
a distinguished virtue, dances finely, 
playes well on key’d Instruments .. .” 

In describing Miss Betsy Lee, this 
writer comments on the fashions in dress: 
“She was pinched up rather too near in 
a long pair of new-fashioned Stays, which 
I think are a nuisance both to us and 
themselves—For the late importation of 
Stays, said to be now most fashionable in 
London, are produced upwards so high 
that we can have scarce any view at all of 
the Ladies’ Snowy Bosoms; and on the 
contrary they are extended downwards so 
low that Walking must, I think, cause a 
disagreeable friction of some parts of the 
Body. I imputed the Flush which was 


visible in her Face to her being swathed | 


up Body and Soul and Limbs together.” 


ATING, drinking and visiting occupied 

most of the time of early Virginians. 
The Rev. Andrew Burnaby of London, 
wrote in 1759: “The ancient custom of 
eating meat for breakfast still continues. 
At the top of the table where the lady of the 
house presides, there is constantly tea 
and coffee, but the rest of the table is 
garnished out with roast fowls, ham, veni- 
son, game and other dainties. There is 
scarcely a Virginia lady who breakfasts 
without ham!’”’ Dinner was served at 
three o’clock, and one dinner mentioned 
in a stray letter contained: “‘Sheeps-head, 
Bass, Perch, Picked Crab, Ham, Mutton, 
vegetables, pudding, fruits, cheese, old 
Madeira”’—the latter valued according 
to the number of times it had crossed the 
ocean! Dinners consisted of three courses 
—soup, the whole dinner, and dessert. 
One of General Washington’s desserts con 
sisted of a pudding, apple pie, ice-cream, 
jellies, melons, apples, peaches and nuts. 
Dinner usually lasted until six o’clock, 
the time being spent in eating, talking, 
toasting and nibbling the desserts. Sup- 
per came at nine o’clock—artichokes, 
crabs, oysters, strawberries and cream, 
and the punch-bowl. Frequently, one 


finds record made of “Sudden Pains | 
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KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


assure you Jasting service and satisfaction from roofs and sheet metal 
work. Protect your home from fire, lightning, and storms—and add 
safety to superiority by using Keystone quality sheets and tin plates. 


Well made Steel alloyed with Copper gives a new measure of wear and perma- 
nence to building construction. Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets are the highest 
quality rust-resisting Galvanized Sheets obtainable for roofing, gutters, spouting, 
tanks, and all exposed sheet metal work. Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates 
are unexcelled for residences and public buildings. Architects, builders, and home- 
owners should insist upon Keystone quality products for service and economy. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Used by particular roofers and sheet metal contractors. 
Send for ‘‘Facts’’ booklet and ‘‘RooFrinG TiN’’ booklet —they will interest you. 


Sheet eWCill “Products GineMill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo American Coke and American Charcoal 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Gal- Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- 
vanized Sheets, Culvert and Tank Stock, can Old Style and American Numethodd 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tin 
Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 
bile Sheets, Electrical Sheets,Stove and . Y Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and EI- 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock,etc, hd bow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, ete. 


eManufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DistTRIcT SALES OFFICES 
Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit NewOrleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Export Representatives: Untrep States STEEL PROpUcTS Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED States STEEL PRopvuctTs O0O., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


nari window House Plans Free 


bi ; i 
| yl | : f Plans and pictures of 25 one andtwostory dream 
bP A BS Ad and homes. Porches, closets where you want them. 
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ti gige 4 Vestibules, breakfast alcoves. Everyching planned 
Porch 


ih ne eee ah for comfort and convenience. Expert advice on 
; new way to build at big saving. 
t Box WRITE FOR BOOK 


pow zoe can build your home at whole- 
Buy ‘ect. 30 per cent less on materia 
















Homes made beautiful by using these window or porch pa i (er thin benatifel | home cut to size-- 
boxes. Made in natural wood with metal liner complete. ready to erect for $915--is good illustration of 
Sent prepaid within 1500 miles of Belvidere, Ill., U.S.A., by anazing savings actually ila ue fo pal 


American Ry. Express for $6.50 bank draft or money order. coal cclahs anated aeons can a 


WM. F. PRATT Mason, and Dixon 1 aravETTE 
807 Pearl St. Belvidere, Ill., U.S. A. Yon 'Weite for. tres Six rooms, 
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Bhd ts ame’ ot bots ale 
KISKIMINETAS S2HOOL FOR BONS | sortie 


Pre; 
hool. 
system teaches boys how to study, “to recognise his own abilities. All Liberty Homes Co. 
See ae CREE SKS este: | coo 
Boxr855  -  - = '=  Saltsburg, Pa | S87 City, Michigan 
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Duro Guarantees Sa 


: ; Rate iast the barnyard! The corvsiesace badfineatoct dailies 
from a pressure water system are too important to be left to snap 
~~ judgment. Consult specialists in water supply! Jest 

5 EN belongs the credit for developing Duro Advisory | 





“Write for FREE CONSULTATION BLANK. 


tisfactory Water Service 
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from every ot 

ISOLENE— Lilac-pink and pur- 
lish rose 

ICE—Reddish-purple 
QUEEN of Y—Early-pink 
FAIR Y— White-bordered blue 
PROSPER LAUGIER —Coppery 

crimson and maroon 
Light lavender-blue 

GERTRUDE — Violet-blue 
Send 


blue 


crimson 


it’s free. Ask for it. 


Visitors are always welcome at our Farms, one mile west of Baldwinsville, 
on the RemenerSyrasuse highway. Visit our test plots where new an 
» 


rare varicties may be seen. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 


Harry F. Little, General Manager 
Baldwinsville, New York 


Box B 





aery 


WELVE distinct Irises, worthy of a placein any garden, evenincom- 
petition with the newer novelties selling at high prices. Into thiscollec- 
tion we have gathered really remarkable value, each variety different 

“s full sizeand packed with lifeand beauty. Guaranteed. 
SHERWIN WRIGHT —G olden 


eawicy 
EIN NIXE—White and violet- 


LOHENGRIN—Violet-mauve 
MONSIGNOR— Violet and purple- 


QUAKER LADY—Smoky laven- 
der, yellow and blue 

our check today for $2.25; we'll mail you this choice collection in 

time for early planting. You'll be delighted when they bloom. 

Our-new 1926 Catalog lists the most comprehensive Collections of Ap- \ 
roved Peonies, also Irises, Gladioli, Tulips, Narcissi, Lilies, Phlox, ete. 
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rTrases . 
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GLADIOLI A 


Value Prepaid f0f sss een OILS 


Seles Propald forsee nt .93.00 


All three collections prepaid for $6.00. CATALOG FREE 
JOHN H, McKIBBIN, 1813 Division St., Goshen, Ind, 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


ON CHESAPEAKE AND OFIO RY, 
Write for free booklet about fertile Virginia 
farms with improvements. Delightful cli- 
mate, Livestock, trucking, general farme 
ing. Fast transportation at reasonable rates 
to nearby markets. Schools and churches 
excellent—good roads and taxes low. 

K. T. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 
ROOM 13, CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RyY., RICHMOND, VAs 
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and Sickness at the Stomach at 
Night.” 

These were the “good old times,” 
when a false sense of hospitality impov- 
erished gradually a whole countryside, 
when there was much merry-making and 
five-day balls, excesses in eating and 
drinking and a laxity in common morality 
according to present-day standards. There 
was @ great wealth with its attendant 
waste and lavish display on one hand, 
and abject and stark poverty on the 
other. But out of these times emerged a 
few men and women whose strength of 
character stands out like Gibraltar above 
the fumid swirlings of the times. 

Mary Washington was one of these. 
Every virtue her son possessed she passed 
on to him; she was like a rock in that 
unequal day and towering as she did 
above the rest, her grim smile was but 
the benediction of Fate, the greater 
vision her own excellence revealed. And 
it is well, in the fullness of time, that up- 
heavals come to shake society and force a 
new deal. Thus we move on to better 
times. 


Success With Lima Beans 


NTIL recently my attempts to grow 

dwarf lima beans have been disap- 
pointing. The failures have not been 
due to carelessness in sowing the seeds; 
for I have carefully, almost prayerfully, 
placed each one “eye down.” Yet the 
stands were always poor. The trouble 
has generally been due to heavy soil 
which puddled so seriously that the beans. 
literally broke their necks trying to push 
thru. As the family ‘‘adores” limas and 
as the dwarfs require no support I have 
tried one experiment after another until} 
I have found two methods that give good 
results. 

In each case I always wait until grow- 
ing conditions are favorable—the season 
settled, danger of late frost passed, the 
ground warm and moist but not wet— 
about the last week of May or early 
June in southeastern New York. There 
is no use sowing lima beans while the soil 
is cold or while there is still danger of 
late frost, for under the former conditions 
the seed will rot, and under the latter the 
young plants will be killed. 

In my first plan I make a hole two or 
three inches deep and as wide, where 
each bean is to be planted. Then I fill the 
hole with sifted dry sand and -press a 
plump bean seed down in this about an 
inch below the surface. The easiest way 
to handle the sand is in a large tin can 
or a pail with a hole in the bottom. The 
middle finger is kept over this except 
when a hole is being filled. 

For the planting I always select only 
the plump, robust looking seeds because 
the inferior ones are likely to fail and 
these methods of planting involve more 
work than does hit or miss sowing. 

The second plan involves rather less 
work than the first and with me has 
given somewhat better results. Having 
waited until growing conditions are 
favorable, I soak the selected seeds in 
ample water. They swell to about double 
their dry size. After they have soaked up 
all the water they can during a night or 
somewhat longer, I spread them between 
two thicknesses of damp blanket and ex- 
amine them daily until they begin to 
sprout. Then I plant all that show this 
development and let the balance wait 
for another day or two. Thus I make sow- 
ings daily or every second day until all 
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that have sprouted are sown, or until 
I have as many planted as I want. Those 
that fail to sprout I throw away. 

Advantages of these plans are that 
seeds may be sown where the plants are 
to remain because I do no thinning. Tho 
some varieties may be planted as close as 
twelve inches others require eighteen to 
twenty-four—at least if one is to get the 
largest yields. Most gardeners sow far too 
closely and later destroy the excess 
ylants; but this is costly both as to seed 
and as to the time required to thin out the 
plants. The plans I advocate require a 
juarter to a half less seed, and no time 
‘or thinning. They also reduce the num- 
ber of blanks in the rows; and in the 
second plan the beans seem to become 
active more promptly than by the first 
:nethod which jis quicker than the general 
practice. 

It is popularly believed that lima beans 
should be planted with the eyes down 
because it is reasoned the flat “seed 
leaves’ cannot easily turn over in the 
soil, especially if this be of a pasty or 
gluey nature. There cannot be anything 
in this claim because on a commercial 
scale it would be impracticable to say 
nothing of being expensive to operate. 
Yet dwarf limas are grown commercially 
by thousands of market gardeners and 
hundreds of canneries. One New Jersey 
eannery I visited grows 2,500 acres of 
dwarf limas annually ——M. G. Kains. 


The Veronica, Queen of 
Perennials 
HE veronica contains some of the 
most beautiful subjects for the hardy 
garden. If given a rich soil in an open, 
sunny situation, they will thrive in an 











The cut spikes should be plunged into 
deep water 


amazing manner, growing in beauty and 
luxuriousness each year. There are three 
main varieties that should be given an 
honored place in every flower garden, for 
they are veritably the queen of the 
perennials. The Veronica spicata grows 
eighteen inches in height, and has long 
spikes of violet blue flowers. The alba 
is a clear white, and the rosea growing 
two feet in height is a much branched 
variety, bearing profusely spikes of rosy 
pink bloom. These veronicas will be 
lavish with their beauty from May until 
September, making excellent cut flowers 
for house decoration. The leaves are 
rather coarse with serrate or saw-toothed 
edges, growing close to the branches, and 
continually sending out new bud shoots. 
[ find the veronicas are immune from 
insect pests of all kinds, and are quite 
easily raised from seed, blooming the 
second year.—Mrs, M. W., Kansas. 
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See the 


actual colors! 


108 different color schemes 
for the roof, walls and trim 
of YOUR home 


ICHARDSON, maker of famous Multicrome 
Roofs, now offers you a way toselect in ad- 
* vance the perfect exterior color scheme for your 
home. Send for new booklet, ‘What Color for 
the Roof?” Contains page after page of beau- 
tiful colored illustrations, interesting homes 
and attractive roof effects. With it comes the 
Richardson Harmonizer—enables you to see 
108 actual color schemes, to select exactly the 
best combination of roof, walls and trim for 
your particular home. Don’t build or re-roof 
without consulting it. Booklet and Harmo- 
nizer are offered at less than cost—25 cents 
for both. Order by coupon—now. 


----RICHARDSON ROOFING---7 


The Richardson Company, Lockland, Ohio 

Dept. 89-D 

Enclosed is 25 cents (stamps or wrapped coin) for which please send 
new Booklet and Harmonizer. 


frm NEW! 
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An opportunity never be- 
fore offered home-builders 




















Needed by Every Country 


Home Owner 


The handiest spray-outfit made. Use it with bucket, barrel or knap- 
sack for spraying fruit trees, potatoes and low growing crops, 
flowers and shrubs, for whitewashing, applying hog dip, 


auto washing, etc. 


SPRAY PUMP 
Brass extension adjustable for spraying at any an- 
gle. Interchangeable nozzles make possible sprays 
from a fine mist to a straight stream. Brass through- 


out — unaffected by chemicals — 5 year guarantee. 
Write for folder, ‘‘S praying Simplified.” 


Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 


* 282 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
ad 


hs 


$6.00 in far 
West. Knap- 
sack and ex- 
tension ex- 
tra. 

















Deautifet 


birch 


becomes the otide f the ownersand | 
the admiration of their friends. The 
use of Northern birch for interior 
trim, paneling, doors and floors adds 
substantially to the worth of your 
property. A birch trimmed home is 
always in popular favor and a pre- 
ferred purchase with judges of values. 














Beautiful birch effectively used for trim and 
built-in cabinets in this ““homey’’ dining room. 


For enameling, birch affords a perfect base. 
It takes stains uniformly and is beautiful 
when finished natural; a versatility of treat- 
ment that enables you to have a different 
finish for every room, all equally attractive. 


Theclosegrainand practically mar-proofhard- 

nessof birchmake it oneofthemostenduring 

and permanently beautiful interior finishes. 
Write foryourcopy of ‘Beautiful Birch for Beau- 


tiful Woodwork.”’ It’s Free. Many valuable hints 
to home-owners and prospective home-builders 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F. R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


‘Beautitid Birch for 








Beautitinl Woodwork 











Garden Furniture 


Exquisite designs. Reasonable prices. Best 


workmanship and materials. Imitation Stone. 





roman curved or 
tot tae > ANetraight 

at. Length of slab 5 
ft. Width 18 in. Height 
17 in. Price $16.00. 









The ‘*WREN’* 
BIRD BATH. 
Graduated step- 
like rings in bowl 

quite agreeable G. and mM. ‘SUN 






— the “WREN" 

all sizes of garden song birds. 
Height 30 in. Diameter of bow! 22 in 
Base 12 in. .$10.00. price,... 


Order with your check today. Immediate shipment. 
All prices are crated, F.O.B. Marton, Ind. 
GARTHWAIT & MINNICK 


DIAL. 
Height 30 in. with 12 
in. dial. Very beautiful. 

$16.00. 


Marion Indiana 














BIRD HOUSES 


Attractive — durable — well built. Reasonably 
priced from $1.00 up. Send for free booklet. 


ALFRED GAMBLE, EAST LANSING, MICH. 
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An effective planting of vines. Note how they are trained away from the windows 


Attractive Vines for the Home 


C. L. BURKHOLDER 


ROBABLY no other type of land- 

scape plants will produce as striking 
effects as vines. They lend themselves 
readily to the personal likes and dislikes 
of the user. Vines can be made to com- 
pletely conceal undesirable building? or 
views, or by covering a portion of a wall 
they can be arranged so as to enhance the 
real beauty of the building material. The 
blooming period for most vines fortu- 


| nately comes after the rush of spring 


flowering shrubs and trees, most varieties 
blooming in July, August and September 
when there is a real scarcity of desirable 


plants. 
are divided into two major 


Vines 
classes, those which are able to cling 


| without support and those which must 


be provided with trellises. One of the 
very best of all the clinging vines is the 
Boston ivy. It is hardy over a wide range 
of territory and while it is lacking in 
flowers will climb any surface and holds 
its foliage well into the fall, changing to 
many shades of red and scarlet in the late 
summer. It thrives on the north exposure 
of buildings and grows satisfactorily also 
on the west and east sides of a building. 


.When planted on the south side it fre- 


quently kills back in the winter but 
quickly regains the lost territory in the 
early spring. For use on stone, cement 
and brick buildings and walls it has no 
rival, 

Engelman’s ivy (Ampelopsis engel- 
mannt) is a type of five-leafed ivy which 
clings much better than its parent. It 
gives a little heavier, rougher appearance 
and is thick enough to provide a roosting 
and nesting place for birds when used on 
the walls of a house. It is one of the most 


| graceful vines for use on porches where it 
| 1s easily trained along the top of the porch 
| beneath the roof and hangs down in 


ever-swinging tendrils. Hither five- 
leafed ivy or Engelman’s ivy will com- 
pletely cover a fence and is, therefore, 
frequently used to screen objectionable 
views. 

English ivy is somewhat similar to 
Boston ivy in appearance having a little 
deeper, glossier green color. Itrequiresa 


rather rough surface to enable it to climb 
successfully. It has the advantage over 
all other varieties of ivy in the fact that 
it holds its foliage thru the winter. The 
growth is much slower than Boston ivy. 
Its greatest drawback, however, is the 
limited area in which it can be depended 
upon to grow successfully. It seems to 
thrive best south of the Ohio river, altho 
it is often found growing luxuriantly as 
far north as Lake Erie when planted on a 
north exposure. 

The sweet autumn clematis (clematis 
paniculata) is one of the showiest as well 
as most desirable vines belonging to this 
class. During the latter part of August 
and forepart of September it is completely 
covered with thousands of small snow- 
white flowers which explains the reason 
why it is often called Virgin’s Bower. 
Severe winter temperatures often kill it 
back nearly to the ground but long before 
the blooming season it will climb to 
the top of its trellis and hang there in a 
giddy mass of fine green foliage. Insects 
and diseases seldom attack it and while 
it is often slow in getting started, it makes 
up for lost time after the second year. 
It seems to thrive best in a sunny expos- 
ure. 

Hall’s Honeysuckle has the desirable 
ability of growing nicely on the north side 
of a building or porch. It is almost an 
evergreen as it holds its green color until 
well after Christmas. The fragrance of 
this variety of honeysuckle is well known 
and this coupled with the fact that it 
blooms continuously makes it a very de- 
sirable vine for use on porches or per- 
golas. One of the most exasperating 
parts of a grounds are the banks which 
are too steep to sod over. On such a loca- 
tion the honeysuckle is perfectly at home 
and will soon cover the unsightly location 
with a mat of green foliage. 

When vines are planted along a wall 
they should be kept a foot away from the 
foundation. The soil is much drier next 
to a wall due to the more rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture and it is a simple matter 
to train the vine over to the wall as it is 
getting started. 
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Thrift for Every Home 


“Tf you want to know whether you are destined 
to be a success or not, you can easily find out. 
The test is simple and is infallible. Are you able 


to save money?” 


Building a Home Without Capital 
T= story of how we built our home 
without any accumulated capital 

should be an inspiration to every married 
couple who have not yet mastered the 
courage to start on that interesting and 
profitable adventure. 

For years my wife and I had wanted 
a home of our own in a vague sort of way, 
yet we never seemed to be ready to make 
the initial step. ‘ 
As the years went 


—JAMES J. HILL. 


the entire indebtedness every six months. 
That was two years ago and we have 
passed over the worst part of the strug- 
gle. We should have started years ago. 

It may be cheaper to rent than to build 
—I don’t know. But I do know this, 
that after renting for eight years the 
only asset we had was our life insurance. 
At the end of eight more we will have our 
home.—P. W. C., Georgia. 


Our System of 
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by we accumu- F; : 
lated no money, What good suggestions have you papepaye, 
and the day before to contribute to this thrift depart- - ELIEVE 
we took the first ment of the magazine? Let us know ~y folles 
" i ha porter how you financed your home, how oo. mana: oie 
, -—_ own home as you are stretching the family income, have tried some caer! 
we were the day or any thrift plans you carry out. kind of budget a? 
we were married. One dollar on be _ for every plan and found F ll 
Not having had letter published in this department. that it was too f 
b any eee a or ~- S Measure Oo 
: cept that of read- ere was too fe 
$ | Rene rem ci beeee wk stmmenal wie Rit sea ee 
how folks in other cities boug ouses work connected with i pay for the 
: and paid for them “like paying rent,” it time spent. At any rate I could never nnan ddnon Gootitch Cree 
. seemed to me that we might do the same _ keep up a complete budget system so I length of garden hose, that hose is 
d thing. We looked at the houses which devi: a simple little plan of my own. going to be Goodrich. 
. could be bought that way, but none of We are buying our home on a mort- No doubt on that score. Goodrich 
nf them suited. Finally I thought that some- gage from our bank so we have two large uality has a real tangible meaning 
i one should be interested in building “our payments to make in one year—principal or him—he has learned to value it 
. house and let us pay for it by the month, and interest every six months. There are by personal experience. 
: But I could find no such person. several other large items to take care of Make Goodrich your brand of 
- I went to my banker and asked how we in the ordinary household so we are garden hose this year. It lasts season 
r could build a home. When he found, as _ budgeting only those large items. Here is after oo yen still live, sinewy and 
” ne — mem. — we he - pay Fm for six months beginning February pare od ee ae _ 
: ne advised that we buy a lot and pay for ; . 
a it. “‘As soon as you own a lot,” he said, ites a eile hates eel $125.00 able dealers. 
y “you will find that it is not difficult to Te 100.38 = 9 
“ get someone to build you a house on it.”’ Paving assessment.......... 26.00 Want some valuable hints on Lawns? 
. Very shortly after that a friend who Interest on assessment... .. 7.02 Send for our booklet-—“HOW TO 
t was moving out of town came and asked , RRS 15.97 ar AND CARE FOR A 
. me to buy a lot that he had. I told him Life insurance............. 20.60 —no obligation whatever. 
9 that I had no money. He stated that I Ce ee ee ee ee —_ = 
a could pay $175 down and the remainder rere $294 .97 | The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company | 
" at any time I saw fit. Remembering the There were twenty-six pay days ahead | | 4, Gena - r 
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and found that I could borrow enough ll that should be included. Some day 
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however, carrying some notes at the and the like. is will a gured out aed. ive on 
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. but by the signature of the man who important point, I believe, is to make a to $10,000 incomes attained 
1. sold the lot. start and soon all the larger expenses will 
is The house was built. I am paying $50 be paid easily and without any apparent getting one ws tee a ee 
a month (just the amount that we for- hardship. mt etuliwimenase 
merly paid in rent) plus the interest on If this idea is worth the dollar I hope | | American Landscape School, 79-J, Newark, N. Y. 
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There Is_A 
Mi, : : , ”) 
(Va hing‘ Line 
inish of Your Furniture 


5 an imaginary line that represents the difference between 
> and neglect— between a beautiful finish that remains like 
indefinitely and a dulling drabness that injures the finish 
hope of rejuvenation. 

Protecf and preserve your furniture and woodwork with Liquid 
Veneerjsimply by dusting with it. It will nourish the finish and im- 


Protected Neglected part a new mellowness and charm. 
By dusting with Finish all gone. Ex- — Infrequent care leads to a condi- 
Liquid Veneer. pensive refinishing 


tion where expensive refinishing is 
necessary. Don’t take this risk — 
Use Liquid Veneer regularly when 
dusting. 

joc, 60c and $1.25 at all stores 
selling housekeeping supplies. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
446 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


necessary. 






FREE! 


A two weeks’ dusting sup- 
ply of Liquid Veneer will 
be sent free, on request, or 
we will include a 25¢ treat- 
ed Liquid Veneer Dust 
as Cloth on receipt of 10¢. 
et Write to Miss L. B. Ham- 
tls elman, Mgr.Service Dept. 
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Standard Garden Tractor 
A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
Gardeners, Florists, Trackers, Nurseries, Berrymen, 
Suburbanites, Estates, Parks, Cemetaries. at we 

Does 4 Men's Work. (Te 
Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt AWAa7y 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, of] 4 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 2743 
3302 Como Ave. §.E., Minneapolis, Mina, & 
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the money comes along soon because I 
want to buy some more gladiolus bulbs 
with it.—W. 8. S., Indiana. 


Our Steps In Home Owning 


ANTING a home, having no money 

and a small salary, I bought a lot 
“way out.” There was not a house in 
sight, but it was in the line of progress 
and near the car line. 

I paid $1,000—$10 cash and $10 a 
month. It looked like a long shot, but it 
made me save, which resulted in my 
finding myself with $500 ahead, which 
I used to finish payment on the lot at 
10 percent discount. 

Finding I could save, I did, and soon 
found myself with $1,000 to make a pay- 
ment on a handsome six-room bungalow. 
The load on this I can carry cheaper than 
rent. The house and lot will cost me 
$5,500 and are worth $7,500, the lot 
having doubled in value for I am in a 
well built up community. By the time 
the place is paid for, I will have a place 
worth something like $10,000 and it will 
have cost me no more than rent. 

In building and buying, two things one 
should always remember: don’t attempt 
the impossible, and don’t arrange for 
small payments which increase, but 
rather haveevery one become less. I have 
friends who bought too large a place, 
beginning with small payments, which 
gradually grow heavier, the heavier load 
being expected to be taken care of by 
increased income. The load is too 
heavy, so they must sell and accept a loss. 
A little thought would have landed them 
happily in their own home, whereas a 
lack of consideration has discouraged 
them.—J. H. C., Georgia. 


How Our Small Fruits Are 
Propagated 
Continued from page 17 


is by means of hardwood cuttings. 

Wood of last season’s growth about 
the diameter of a lead pencil and having 
the nodes or joints close together makes 
the most satisfactory propagating ma- 
terial. 

The cutting may be of nearly any 
length but with wood having numerous 
buds eight inches is a good length. The 
lower cut should be made close to a bud 
(or joint) as it is from this end that the 
roots start first and they arise from the 
bud. The cut at the upper end is usually 
made about an inch above the topmost 
bud. This permits some drying out of the 
iY the cutting without injury to the 
bud. 

Cuttings should be made in the fall, 
soon after the leaves have fallen, and tied 
in bundles placing the butts in the same 
direction. These bundles are buried in a 
well-drained spot placing the butt ends 
up and at such a depth that they are 
covered with four or five inches of soil. 

During the winter callous and root 
formation takes place. In the spring as 
soon as the soi can be prepared the 
cuttings should be planted out in rows, 
setting the cuttings to such a depth that 
only the top butt is above the surface. 
The soil should be packed well about the 
roots and the surface kept well culti- 
vated thruout the growing season. 

Most plants should reach a size satis- 
factory for transplanting in one season 
if the soil is reasonably fertile and the 
culture is thoro. 
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Making a Pleasing Garden Path 


Continued from page 18 


possible in a plot only fifty feet wide by 
seventy-five feet long. If desired, a plot 
of this size may be laid out in an oval or 
an oblong and yet have that requisite 
to enchantment—the hidden ending. But 
for that matter the end of practicall 
any patch can be hidden, by the hig 
shrubbery described or by a vine- 
covered arbor, lattice, or dwarf trees. 
The plan given has the monotony of its 
lawn broken by dwarf fruit trees. There 
are not enough of these fine little fellows 
used in the smaller gardens. This is a 
pity, for even while crowding a plot the 
trees will, paradoxically, make the garden 
look more spacious than it really is, and, 
too, they aid so in creating interesting 
divisions. 

In the plan shown, the arbored pergola 
is placed at the entrance to the heart’s 
center, but not near enough to frighten 
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the birds who will congregate in the 
heart’s cool seclusion. Covered with 
vines the pergola offers a refreshing haven 
and a cool vista on a warm day—for tea- 
ing, sewing, or merely that divine “‘loaf- 
ing’ which invites the soul. The high 
lattice garden fence indicated upon the 
plan gives privacy and yet prevents that 
feeling, given by the ordinary board 
fence, of being shut in. Then, too, orna- 
mented with vines of a quickly growing 
variety, the lattice fence forms a charm- 
ing background for the entire garden. 


A stepping stone path is ever an ir- 
resistible underfoot treatment, and Na- 
ture’s own charm blesses the path of 
plain earth that has now and then a bit 
of accidental green to relieve its barren- 
ness. Less usual, and very delightful, 
is the completely grass-grown path, the 
path “that shows the rarer foot.” This 
latter should be kept close clipped, ex- 
cept at the edges. Yet, of the three kinds 
of paths, the stepping stone path seems 
to savor the most of romance, so that we 
find it in gardens great and small, and 
made in various ways. 

In some localities flagstones are plenti- 
ful, making the achievement of a beauti- 
ful path of this type a simple matter. 
Flagstones having a sandy quality are 
& more than happy selection for a garden 
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The famous soaking 
test, as originated 

Prof. Bror L.Grondal, 
proving that Laminex 
is unaffected by mois- 
ture. Under this sen- 
sational test, repeated 
in all parts of the 
country, no Laminex 
door has ever warped 


or come apart. 








There is only one door that'll give 
Laminex results—that’s Laminex! 
Carried in stock by leading millwork 
and lumber merchants in popular de- 
signs. Look for the replacement guar- 
antee label and brand on end of door. 


“We found the ‘French 
doors badly warped” 


*“PTHE owner was furious. ..said the door didn’t 

fit...we found the French doors badly warped.” 
said a prominent Boston architect. ‘‘Moisture was 
still present when the doors were hung . . . moisture from damp 
plaster.” Having no supporting cross rails, French doors are 
especially given to warp and wind from moisture. 


But not so with Laminex construction. Science shows that wood 
contains tiny cells or tracheids. These cannot change in length 
but with moisture, heat and cold they shrink and swell in width, 


causing warping. 


In is this inherent characteristic of wood that the Laminex pro- 
cess overcomes. Inall Laminex doors, the upright stiles and cross 


rails are built on a core of interlocking bloc 


S$ with the grain 


crossed in adjoining sections. 


Send for literature and sample of Laminex wood to test. Sales 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Memphis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Spokane. Foreign: Woco Door Co., London; E. J. Van de Ven, Paris; 
Paul Solari & Co., Genoa. 


THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 


LAMINEX DOORS 


WILL NOT SHRINK, SWELL OR WARP 














Ni Sewage Disposal 

Before you build or rebuild unsanitary cess- 
pool write for catalog of Kaustine Armco Iron 
Septic Tanks, that explains low cost 
greater efficiency. 
Complete ready to install; we furnish plans. 
No upkeep cost; no chemicals. Approved by 
Health Authorities. 
Howmany in family ?Give nameof Plum- 
ber. Catalog No 217anu estimates free. 









Kaustine Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


In Canada, 
Dundas, Ont. 


KamiStine septic Tank 








| nics or week-end trips you 


Kaustive Mfg.(o.,Ltd. 











Cliptwood Porch Shades 


Scientifie design, strong construction, ex- 
clusive paten features. Painted color-fast 
in brown or green. Built to last for years. 
Easily hung, perfect in operation. 

Insist upon Cliptwood. Complete information 
upon request. 

Shredwood Curtain Co., Worcester, Mass. 

















ator at home. On your pic- 










can enjoy crisp salads, firm 
butter, fresh fruits and cold 
drinks, The BARCLAY fastens 
easily to the running board with 
thumb bolts or snap on the detachable 
handles and you have a refrigerator basket 
to carry inside the car. Weather, dust and 
rain proof. Holds ice full 24 hours. Spill- 
proof ice container is movable to let you 
pack provisions to-the best advantaze. 
Ask for the BARCLAY at your dealers. 
Folders fully descriptive sent free on 
request. 


Barclay Manufacturing Company 


1023 S. Council St., Muacie Ind. 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog R 6. 
New York School of Interior? Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 

















Unsi htly holes 
easily patched~ 


with this new 
patching plaster 


ND the patch will stay. Rutland 
Patching Plaster will not shrink 


as plaster of paris shrinks. It does 
not dry or ‘“‘set’’ instantly like 
peer of paris— 

ence is easy for 
anyone to use. It 
will not crack, 
crumble or fall 
out. 





A fev of its 
many other uses 
Mending outside 
stucco or cement 


walls. 
You can paint or Pointing brick 


work 
paper over it without . 
shellacing and the oe — or 


patch will not “‘spot’”’ 
through. The handy 
cartons come all ready 
touse. Just add water. 


Sealing small 
cracks where in- 
sects or vermin 
enter. 

As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 
floors. 


Paint, wall-paper, 
and hardware stores 
sell Rutland Patching 
Plaster. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail cou- 
pon. — will send you 
a 2% Ib. carton and 
you can pa 
man 30c 















the post- 

— postage 

Rut- 

we ay Co., 

Dept. J12, Rutland, 
Vermont. 


Patching | Plaster 


—a- om a 


UTLAND FIRE CLAY co. 
Dept, J12, Rutland, Vermont 
Send me 21% lb. carton of Rutland Patch- { 

Plaster. 
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sli with: make the Conn 
saxophone easy to scale, retiabiein act! in 
re 


tone, perfectin scale ction 
—choice of the world ‘s greatest artists, 
Send now for details of Free Trial 
Easy Pay + ow of any Conn instru- 
mentfor ba 0 ororchestra.C.G.Conn, 
Led. nn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind, 


IN§ sPAt MN D ars 
MARCEST MAMUBACTURERS 








' How to grow fine 


(PEONIES 


Buy large roots of guar- 

ant stock and fine, 

vigorous varieties. 10 

cent discount on orders 

pea before July 1. 

atalog free. 

Slohgean Peony Gardens 

Reading, Pa. 
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Pe for in sunlight and moonlight they 
ave about them a fairy glitter as of 
trillions of facets. In laying flagstones the 
earth should be loosened and then packed 
firmly about each stone to make it level 
and trustworthy for walking. 


Yet, concrete—utilitarian as we are 
accustomed to think of it in its city 
sidewalk form—has artistic possibilities 
which people of good taste are just be- 
ginning to appreciate. One of these is the 
simulated flagstone. Simply by digging 
rough, shallow cavities at intervals along 
the path, and pouring liquid concrete into 
these places to set, a firm walk with a 
natural appearing irregularity i is achieved. 
If, in the mixing of the concrete, a small 
amount of lamp-black and a dull blue 
eoues are added, the resulting slabs will 

be less glaring than if the concrete were 
left in its raw, gray state. Grass seed 
should be sown about stepping stones, 
or moss inserted between the wide 
cracks. Any path is more attractive for 
being edged with little creepers of a slow 
growing variety, Great care must be 


taken, however, regularly to trim their | 


tendrils, that they grow not even a few 
inches too long and trip unwary feet. 


Blessed indeed are those who have a 
bit of natural woodland as a foundation 
for a garden. Thrice blessed are they 
whose gardens have verdured steeps and 
hollows, for the lure of the path is in- 
creased tenfold by even a single garden 
step. Yet of one thing be sure, that the 
steps in a garden are fashioned of stern 
stuff as sturdily laid as in a less artistic 
cause. While having the effect of natural 
carelessness and the assumed mellow- 
ness of age, even garden steps must be 
made safe for Democracy! 

Paradoxically, it would be difficult to 
find garden steps more beautiful than 
those which can be made from the essen- 
tially ugly concrete. If the steps are made 
up a hillside, or merely against a little 


| rise in the path, their treads should be 


level—but for an imperceptible slant 
that the water may drain off—and very 
solid. The risers, however, may be con- 
structed so that there is a layer of soil 
exposed thru several small, rough open- 
ings. Herein may be planted moss or 
grass, and the steps—especially if tinted 
with the lamp-black and the blue—at 
once assume the desirable “old” look. 
The moss may have to be renewed before 
the season is over. A putty knife and 
little pointed trowel are good tools for 
tucking the edges of the moss well under 
the edges of the jagged openings. 

An artistically pathed garden is pos- 
sible with so little thought and labor that 
it were a pity indeed, given even a pocket- 
handkerchief bit of land, to deny it and 
ourselves such charm, 
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Protect Your 
Lawn and Shrubbery 


Keep neighborhood children from running 
helter-skelter over your grounds. Prevent 
passers-by from “short-cutting’’ across your 
lawn. 


Install this Attractive Fence 


An Anchor Fence would end annoying tres- 
passing and prevent damage to your lawn and 
shrubbery. Would make a safe playground 
enclosure for your own children too., 


Remarkably Strong—Galvanized 


Made of heavy Copper-bearing Steel Wire, 
Galvanized After Weaving. Sturdy steel posts. 
All parts heavily galvanized. Easily installed 
by the purchaser himself, if he so chooses. 
Low in Price 
A real fence—strong, attractive and of endur- 
ing construction—at a price that only our 35 
years of experience and large manufacturing 
facilities could make possible! 
Write now for free catalog No. 64. It contains 
complete information, photographs, etc. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
11 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Write for Se * ———————n 
free : ; ; 
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‘‘Busy Kiddie”’ 
Hanger 


It is the overhead “‘Hanger” 
that is the exclusive feature 
of *“‘Busy Kiddie’, the 
“doorway ee "—swin 
trapese and flying rings 

in one. 

This ‘‘Hanger”’ fits an 
doorway and once up, it’s 
merely a matter of hooking § 
or unhooking. Won't mar @& 
the finest woodwork ; clam 
are rubber-covered. : 
— eyes. Tested to 350 kg 


“Busy Kiddie’”’ keeps child- 
lo nap aoe on rainy days, 
em off the street— 
Keepet training muscles, de- 
veloping lungs and teaching 


grace. 
Sold by department stores. 
Write today for “*The Door- 
way Gym”, the instruction 
booklet. It’s FREE! 
STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Box P Jenkintown, Penn. 























The Queen of All Hardy Garden Flowers 


IRIS 


Pinna and Catalogue 
on request 


PY) THE LONGFIELD 
IRIS FARM 


Originators and Growers of the Finest Varieties 
Bluffton, Indiana { 


Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical ‘Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Makeup Goods 


strel Choruses, Songs, Blackface plays Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows ond All Amateur Entertainments 
Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE, 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 124, CHICAGO 























F all the questions confronting 
parents regarding the educa- 
tion of their children perhaps 

no one question has become more of 
a real problem than that of the 
child’s musical education. The great 
majority of parents desire that their 
children should study music in some form 
or another and make all possible progress 
in the most subtle of the arts, and yet 
they, as well as the other individuals who 
are contemplating the serious study of 
music, are constantly confronted by the 
question, “Does my child have real 
talent?” or “Do I have talent enough to 
justify the effort which the serious study 
of music would require?” The gravity of 
such questions is really immense. To 
thousands of young men and women the 
answer might mean a complete realiza- 
tion of success and happiness; on the 
other hand, it might mean merely the 
agonies of mediocrity. 

Every large city is full of pitiable boys 
and girls studying music—pitiable be- 
cause every one of them aims eventually 
to make a living in the profession, or even 
worse, each has his dreams of distinction 
and fame. Not one in ten thousand ever 
earns more than a livelihood—not one in 
a hundred thousand ever achieves fame. 
The whole world of art is full of poor sc uls 
who have mistaken mere tendency for 
talent—those who have thought 
that the inclination to play or sing 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


Music Should Be Made a Part 
Of Every Child’s Education 


eral education of every single child. No 
greater fallacy has ever been uttered 
than “It is useless to teach my children 
music, because they are not musical.” 
Many children have no particular‘‘talent”’ 
either, for arithmetic or grammar or 
spelling, but their chances in after life 
would be. sorry ones if these studies were 
allowed to be neglected. I hope that the 
time will come, and soon, when all chil- 
dren will be taught music just as thoroly 
as they are ro taught reading and 
arithmetic. I hope, too, that the time 
will soon come when parents shall de- 
mand, as they have every right to de- 
mand, that those who teach their children 
in the public schools shall be as thoroly 
equipped to teach music as they are 
equipped to teach the academic subjects. 


[zt is a deplorable fact that the country 
is full of music teachers, not only out- 
side the public schools, but in them as 
well, who are no more fitted really to 
teach music than they are fitted to fly. 
They are good examples of those who 
have mistaken inclination for talent. 
Too much care cannot be exercised in 


choosing a suitable and capable 
teacher. This done, for the first 
time talent will have its chance. It 
is not always easily recognized, but 
the only way to determine whether 
it is manifest or not, is to make a begin- 
ning of some kind. And a good beginning 
means everything. Right from the start, 
children may be brought up as easily as 
not to dwell among, and love—not the 
common, but the classic. The classic 
lasts, it grows upon the child with his 
own growth. Common things on the con- 
trary, attract at first but very — 
they become tiresome. Someone has said, 
“What is new is not true, and what is true 
is not new.” The latter half is a fairly 
good statement of the case. The real 
proof of the excellency of Shakespeare, 
Beethoven and Rembrandt is that their 
work lives and shall continue to live 
thru the centuries to come. 

In the case of children, it is at the 
beginning of their study that many sad 
mistakes are made, and strange as it may 
seem, in all too many cases it is the 
parents who are the most serious hin- 
drances with which the pupil and the 
poor teacher have to contend. This cry 
comes from teachers all over the country 
—it seems almost universal. Many par- 
ents who admit readily that they know 
nothing about music, will engage a fine 
teacher for Susie or Johnny and 
expect great results; then they 





meant a gift for playing or singing. 
Any expenditure of time, money 
and energy should bring forth some 
definitely satisfactory results. The 
study of music calls for a very 
generous Outlay of each of these, 
and many and many a bitter strug- 
gle and heartache might be avoided 
if the student only realized that 
real talent must be inborn and can- 
not be made. 

Teachers and proficient musicians 
all over the country are sickened by 
the sight of thousands of pupils 
every year who literally “float” 
into the calling—largely as a matter 
of chance and without any par- 
ticular consideration for, or study 
of, their inborn fitness for the 
particular thing which they have 
chosen as a lifework. 

Who has real talent? It is a 
question which has all too long 
been overlooked by both teachers 
and parents. The boy or girl, or 
older individual who chooses music 
to be followed as a profession can 
well afford to do some serious 
thinking before he takes the final 
step. An old proverb says, “It is a 
mighty task to be a wise parent.” 
The parents of a boy or girl whose 
mind and heart are set upon @ 
musical career have a “mighty 
task” on their hands. Nothing 
could possibly be more commend- 
able than that the study of music 
should be made a part in the gen- 





MUSICAL NUMBERS FOR SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS 


Have you ever been called upon to play or sing 
at some certain occasion and experienced the em- 
barrassment of having to decline because you did 
not know anything appropriate? The following 
list is by no means complete, but it has been 
compiled for just such emergencies and may 
prove a ‘‘life-savér’’ for someone, 


Slow Marches 
moeenee BO in CO MNO. oc ccs cdccssesien Chopin 
UO ee eae Tschaikowsky 
8 8 _ SRS re pa Sea es. Rubinstein 
Dba 64s 40.06 00404804060008R 04s Handel 
I iii ie enki Satan ere thes AG es Hatch 
Be Eb bdo hetesrdadsciessaeeeee Schyte 
Fast Marches 
SON DOD. pa ecnw ewes cacccees Schubert 
Pomp and Circumstance. ............... Elgar 
TD «cas biea as 660 eaenneae Gounod 
War March of the Priests......... Mendelssohn 
errr rrr TT ee eres rere Hollaender 
March from Opera Aida... ..ccccccccses Verdi 
For Funerals 
le a ae ae Chopin 
So, eee eee Beethoven 
Po ee eee Tschaikowsky 
a Grieg 
For Weddings 
Selections from Lohengrin or Parsifal. .. Wagner 
SP EE a sa cee teasdeaeed Mendelssohn 
Swedish ie NS a0 Waite aes Séderman 
Morning (from Peer Gynt).......4..... Grieg 
EE. EE IG Sina dcs oak o6 00s DOS Grieg 
BS BE ee OU 6 0 6.45 820.600.4020 0'n0 6 Grieg 
i i  cckebeGbaes.ss'eébaeecu ob Elgar 
Wedding March .....cccccscssess Zimmerman 
O Promise Me (Song)..........-..: De Koven 
a a ch nid so a's 0b CERER OO hoe Kblees Schubert 
tb. eee ree Schubert 
IED 6idican tp tte sae oils owed: Borowski 
Thy Wondrous Eyes (Song)........... Strauss 
Calm as the Night (Song).............. Bohm 
SE OR Pt LTT Pree Godard 
Thou’rt Like a Lovely Flower...... Rubinstein 


will frustrate the teacher’s efforts 
by proceeding to dictate how, and 
what, and how long the child shall 
practice and study. Another ve 
common parental mistake whic 
has proved to be much more of a 
hindrance to the teacher than a 
help, is to over-rate the child’s 
ability which readily tends to 
stultify the child’s ambition to say 
nothing of conceit which it is very 
likely to induce. Wise parents will 
not attempt to impose untrained 
judgment or imperfect knowledge 
upon either teacher or pupil. Those 
whoexpect the impossible are bound 
to be disappointed. A good teacher 
at the best can be only a pilot, and 
even the very best of pilots cannot 
supply motive power. 


ON’T blame the teacher if the 

child will not work or does 

not have music “in him.” Shake- 
speare wrote: 


“The man that hath no music in 
himself... 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils... 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


He was a bit extravagant in his 
statement, no doubt, but we will 
have to admit that a man who has 
no music in his soul can hardly “‘be 
trusted” to sing or play in a very 
musicianly manner. (Cont. on p. 88 
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MSawberries & Asparagus 


HEN May comes 

round the corner 

the housewife feels 
a distinct ease-up of the 
menu problem. 
The home gar- 
den now begins 
to yield and the 
display of vege- 
tables and fruits in the markets become 
more and more alluring; so much so that, 
in passing, it is hard to keep the purse in 
one’s pocket. 

Naturally, if we have a garden, we 
utilize its products as much as possible. 
Parenips are in perfection in early May, in 
April also, and perhaps we are 
tired of them. But have you 
ever tried escalloping them in 
cheese sauce? 

To two cupfuls of rich, highly 
seasoned cream sauce in the 
double boiler add a cupful or less 
of diced cheese and 
stir until melted. 
Pour over diced 
cooked parsnips in 
a buttered glass 
baking dish, top 
with more cheese, 
grated ; set in a hot 
oven (450 degrees 
Fahrenheit) until 
a delicate brown. 
They are delicious. 
Tomato sauce or 
canned tomato soup may 
be substituted to vary 
and will be found almost 
equally good. 

Parsnip Garnish. — 
When cooking whole 
parsnips to use in differ- 
ent ways, cut two half- 
inch slices off the top 
of each and _ reserve. 
When used, stamp with 
a scalloped cookie cutter 
and dip each in seasoned 
flour with which a pinch 
of sugar and curry pow- 
der has been mixed. 
Brown richly in any nice 
fat. Arrange in a border 
around hamburg steak, 
chops, or a roast. 

Aren’t we all delighted 
when asparagus — real 
common or garden as- 
paragus—comes? ‘Try 
the following, for which 
you can use the smaller 
or bent stalks if you 
wish. 

Creamed Asparagus 
Tips, with Golden Sauce. 
—Cut one bunch of 
asparagus, hard portions 
removed, into inch-long 
pieces; cook in just 
enough boiling, well- 
salted water to cover, 
drain, arrange on hot 
buttered toast on a hot 
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7é in 4 CASON 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


platter, and just be- 
fore serving pour over 
all qne to two cupfuls 
of good cream sauce 
to which two or three 
finely minced cooked 
spring carrots have 
been added. 

Always cook the 
delicate, highly fla- 
vored spring vege- 
tables in as little 
water as possible, and 







At right above, goldenrod aspar- 
agus is arranged on toast circles. 
The rhubarb jelly shown im- 
mediately above has been molded 
in the aluminum melon mold 
pictured at left 


always save this for soup. 
Asparagus and Scrambled 

Egg.—Scramble four eggs to 

which seasonings and half a 








cupful of milk have been add- 
ed, add one cupful of diced 
cooked asparagus (leftovers 
may be used) and pour on 
rounds of hot buttered toast, 
with parsley garnish. 

Piquant Asparagus.—Cook 
one bunch of short asparagus 
tough portions removed—and 
arrange on six squares of hot but- 
tered toast. Place a poached egg 
on each, and pour mock Hollandaise 
sauce, to which minced pimento is 
added, over all. Cream sauce or 
cheese sauce may be substituted. 

Goldenrod Asparagus. —To two 
cupfuls of rich, highly seasoned 
cream sauce, add the finely chopped 
whites of two or three hard-boiled 
eggs, and pour over a bunch or more 
of cooked asparagus (tough portions 
cut off) which is arranged on six 
oblongs of hot buttered 
toast. Rice yolks of 
eggs over all, garnish 
with very fine shavings 
of green sweet pepper, 
and serve. 

Spanish Asparagus.— 
Cut asparagus into inch- 
long pieces and cook un- 
til tender. Make the fol- 
lowing sauce: Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter 
with one of flour, blend, 
and add, stirring, one 
cupful of thin cream, 
salt to taste, a dash of 
cayenne and one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. 
After it is thickened and 
smooth add the aspara- 
gus, and serve poured 
over hot toast croutons, 
all very hot. Two hard- 
boiled eggs, sliced, may 
be added to make an 
adequate main dish for 
lunch. This is a very, 
very good dish. 

Accompany all these 
main dishes, which are 
composed of vegetables 


Fresh asparagus is espe 

cially fine when cooked in 

one of the new steam double 
boilers illustrated at left 
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eggs, cheese, and sauce, with a green 
salad. Use the uncooked spring salad 
vegetables—radishes, tiny onions and 
carrots, lettuce, etc., freely. 

We always hail rhubarb with joy; and 
it is so healthful, besides being so good, 
that it is best to use it freely. When | was 
a girl (some time ago) I used to be asked 
to peel the stalks when Mother was mak- 
ing pies and “sauce.” I wonder if we 
have a different variety nowadays? Cer- 
tainly we don’t have to peel it, and the 
pink skin is a great advantage. Rhubarb 
sauce is splendid for the children’s sup- 
ers. 
, Rhubarb Shortcake.—Bake rich baking 
powder biscuit dough in two layers, brush- 
ing lower one with melted butter before 
adding top. To serve, reheat, lift top, 
butter liberally, and fill and top with 
this fruit mixture: To two cupfuls of 
rich, thick rhubarb sauce add a cupful of 
mixed dates and raisins chopped; cook 
five minutes and use hot. Top the short- 
cake with whipped cream. 

Baked Rhubarb.—This sounds very like 
rhubarb sauce, but really tastes quite 


differently. It is very easy to prepare and’ 


very good. Heap a deep glass baking 
dish with cut-up rhubarb, add generous 
sugar and a spoonful or two of boiling 
water to start the steam. Cover and bake 
in a moderate oven one and one-half 
hours, or until rich and tender and pink. 
Serve with fingers of hot pastry piled 
log cabin style, or little sponge cakes. A 
little thinly sliced lemon or orange may 
be added if liked or to vary. 

Rhubarb Conserve.—This will be useful 
and delicious after the season of garden 
fruits is over. It is nice for a sandwich 
spread to serve with hot crackers for 
afternoon tea, or with hot toast or Eng- 
lish muffins for Sunday night supper. You 
can make it quite late in the summer if 
you use the tender middle stalks. Take 
two quarts of chopped rhubarb, drain 
off most of the juice, add three large 
oranges and one lemon put thru the meat 
chopper, and an equal weight of sugar; 
cook slowly, stirring occasionally, until 
it is rich and thick. Put into sterilized 
glasses and top with paraffin. 

If you want to save sugar when cooking 
rhubarb, just cover with water and bring 
to a boil, then drain off the water. (Taste 
this and see how much acid you elimi- 
nate!) Then add sugar and proceed as 
usual. The sad part is, you lose much of 
the lovely pink color. 

Rhubarb Jelly.—Put two tablespoonfuls 
of gelatine (enough to make a quart) in 
half a cupful of cold water and let soak 
ten minutes; add a cupful of boiling water, 
the juice of a lemon, and three-fourths 
cupful of sugar; when cold and beginning 
to stiffen, add a pint of cold stewed 
rhubarb, as pink as possible; mix well. 
Pour into a melon mold, chill, and serve 
unmolded, with whipped cream. This, as 
is seen, includes the rhubarb pulp and is 
very nice. An easy way to make nice 
rhubarb jelly as a by-product is to cook 
rhubarb for sauce, sweetening to taste, 
with much more water than usual. Pour 
off one pint when done and while boiling 
hot, pour over one tablespoonful of 
soaked gelatine, add a bit of lemon juice 
and grated rind, and strain into a wet 
mold. This makes a delicate, clear pink 
jelly. Use sauce as usual. 

Surplus rhubarb may be cut in pieces, 
packed closely in sterilized jars and 
canned without cooking, in cold water. 


Continued on page 89 
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Free A handy little 
booklet full of facts 
about soft water and 
water softeners. Inter- 
esting and illustrated. 
Use the coupon below. 





Name 


( CRANE-WARLO Water Softener 





agit of lather, wonderful and billowing, is pro- 
duced the instant you rub soap in soft water. 
In hard water, the lather is thin and reluctant, and 
brings with it a sticky curd which coats the skin. 


That curd is the lime and magnesia of hard water 
chemically uniting with the wasted soap. So soft 
water saves soap-money. More, it saves your skin 
and hair. Saves your linens, silks, and woolens. Saves 
plumbing repair bills by keeping pipes from clogging. 


Crane-Warlo water softeners are backed by the 
71-year Crane reputation. They provide economical, 
uncontaminated, un-doctored soft water. Write for 
full, money-saving facts. 


CRANE 


CRANE Co., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches in all Principal Cities ~ 


— oe Sees ee ese fe eee cc seme seme eee mm 
Crane Co., 836 S. Micnican Ave., Cuicaco 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, A. D. 16, explaining 
the blessings of running soft water at every faucet. 
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Street and No 














Me City and State 





















The Leamington 
Ward S. Morse, Mgr. 
3rd Ave. South at 10th & I Ith Sts. 


An apartment hotel with five hundred 
rooms. Catering to both transient and 
permanent guests. Transient rates,single, 
$2.50, $3.50 per day and up, European 
Plan, double $4.50, $5.50 per day and 
up, European Plan. We can also quote 
weekly and monthly rates. We serve 
a la carte and table c’hote meals, Club 
Breakfasts, sixty cent luncheons, and 
$1.25 dinners. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 























Smart Stationery * 122 


for the entire family 


300 Sheets and 150 Envelopes-of that most popular 
gize, 5% by 6%. 

Your Initial in Gold and Blue, on a beautifully fin- 
ished bond paper. Ideal for correct correspondence 
—for everyone in the family. 

On receipt of $1.00 Stationery will be sent to you by 
return mali, postage 1 Attractively and se- 
curely packed in sturdy box. 

Saiisfaci‘on guaranteed or Money refunded 
DeLuxe STATIONERY COMPANY 

230 E. Ninth Street St. Paul, Minnesota 




















‘ANTIQUES | 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION Ff 


: ow in its fifth year, the magazine : 
NE ANTIQUES is the active influence 
behind the present widespread interest in 
collecting. Specialized, authoritative, yet en- 
tertaining. Articles on American and Euro- 
8 pean furniture, ceramics, glass, textiles, : 
metal, firearms, early American paintings, 
prints, old books, etc. Current comment, 
questions concerning antiques intelligently 
answered. 
: Attractively illustrated advertisements of : 
reliable antique dealers; classified columns 
: for private wants and offerings for sale; al- 
phabetical list of dealers by stafes and towns, 


H 50 cents a copy $4.00 the year § 


Send $1 for special 3 months’ trial 
ANTIQUES, 685 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


x ax ar x xx =< xn =< 


GLADIOLI, PEONIES and IRIS 


Send for our new catalog. 
Surry ACRES NURSERY 
W. F. CHRISTMAN, Mer. 
ROBBINSDALE, MINNESOTA 





























The table at right with its 
sparkling glass and silver, 
lovely china and attractive 
center decoration is laid for 
an informal dinner. Below, 
the table is all ready for a 
simple Sunday night supper 


Slow Lo 


ULES for setting the table vary 
R somewhat from time to time 

as new ideas in decoration 
come into being. The up-to-date 
home woman enjoys “laying the 
cover” correctly for family meals, just as 
much as she does on the occasions when 
she is hostess. 

There are so many lovely things these 
days, in linen, china, silver and glass, 
that it is quite easy to choose those which 
will fit both the purse and the occasion. 
Period furnishings, for example, have 
influenced table service to a considerable 
extent. But with the simple rule of good 
taste, it is not difficult to blend china, 
glass and silver into a harmonious period 
setting. Dinnerware, especially, has 
developed charming designs and colorings 
that reproduce famous old patterns. Caen 
blues are considered attractive for a din- 
ner service in a dining room where the 
furnishings are Spanish or Italian in at- 
mosphere, while there are Adam period 
designs in china for the table of English 
lines. But white china with a simple 
band design is dignified enough for any 
occasion. 

On the whole, the modern tendency 
in table service is toward color. This is 
especially cheerful for breakfast and is 
considered correct for any informal meal. 
The colored cloth indeed was first intro- 
duced for outdoor repasts such as tea 
or luncheon on a terrace, where the glare 
of sunlight on white needed modification. 
For this reason we have many pleasing 
effects in colored linens. The breakfast 
set may be blue, yellow, rose, lavender or 
green. It may be a simple embroidered 
crepe or crash stringer or one of the 
checked sets with napkins to match im- 
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Set the Table (correctly 


MARION BROWNFIELD 


Simple Rules for Arranging 
the Table on Every Occasion 


ported from Czecho-Slovakia. Probably, 
too, the colored and patterned cloth does 


- not show the first spot so quickly. It may 


also be just a mat. On a small table, or in 
a built-in nook, this is frequently all that 
is necessary. Plenty of doilies, so easy 
to launder, are preferable to a larger 
cloth that must do duty longer. Good 
colored linens will not fade. 

The breakfast centerpiece may be fruit, 
if flowers are not in season. Colored china 
of substantial lines is suitable—especially 
for the cereal. Peasant pottery is in 
vogue, where painted cottage furniture is 
the background for the morning meal. 
The coffee service with cups and saucers 
is arranged at the right of the hostess, 
with the spoon laid on each saucer before 
the cup is poured. For cereal, a dessert 
spoon iscorrect. Thisis placed at the right 
beside the knife. If fruit precedes cereal, a 
spoon is placed on the plate. Individual 
service is most popular for such fruits as 
grapefruit, oranges, prunes, sliced peaches 
or berries. 


RAPEFRUIT is served halved, after 

being sweetened the night before, 
and oranges look daintiest sliced very 
thin, after being peeled. Glassware, plain 
or colored, is very attractive for serving 
fruit, but many good hotels serve fruit 
on a breakfast plate temptingly arranged. 
Boiled eggs are served in cups which come 
for the purpose. Toast is frequently 
toasted electrically at the table these 
days, but if otherwise served it is covered 


with a dish cover or napkin or linen 
cover made for the purpose, like any 
other hot bread. For marmalade, 
jelly, honey, or sirup, there are a 
number of attractive and up-to-date 
holders in china, silver and glass. A bee- 
hive design in china is one little fad for 
honey, while silver deposit designs are 
pretty on glass jars, with covers, for 
jelly or marmalade. Sirup may be served 
from a pitcher with a “protected” drip 
feature, if desired. Hot dishes like 
omelet, sausages or croquettes, may be 
served at the table or passed after the 
removal of the previous courses. All 
table service depends greatly on what 
help the hostess has. 


UNCHEON is a simple informal meal, 

too—whether guests or merely the 
family is being served. At either break- 
fast or luncheon, bread and butter plates 
are still used—with the spreader laid 
across the plate. Flowers are a correct 
centerpiece and if hospitality is being 
dispensed an up-to-date arrangement is 
to have something low in the center and a 


. pair of vases—one at each end. This is for 


an oblong table. But a low centerpiece is 
equally desirable for a round one, as it 
enables guests to see one another! It is 
arranged, too, on one’s handsomest 
luncheon cloth—if the luncheon is being 
made an occasion. The informality con- 
sists in the courses. It is considered just 
as good form to serve a menu on a divided 
plate, with a dessert following, as to have 
six courses. However, four courses are 
popular, and often served when an en- 
gagement is to be announced. These con- 
sist of a soup (frequently bouillon in 
cups), entree, salad and dessert. Some- 
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times, a canape or-fruit cocktail precedes 
these. Individual nut dishes are used, 
and the service for the informal dinner is 
used. 

So this will be described next. A cloth 
of white damask with napkins to match 
is laid over a silence cloth. As dinner is 
considered the greatest honor to offer any 
guest, all the formalities are in order. 
Six courses are usual for a dignified din- 
ner. No flat silver is laid except the 
pieces to be actually used, and the des- 
sert and coffee silver always just before 
the dessert is served. The order for each 
place or cover is as follows: To the left 
comes first on the extreme left of the 
plate the napkin (if a canape or bouillon 
is served first, otherwise this is placed on 
the service plate), then come a fish fork, 
entree fork, meat fork and then the plate. 
To the right now come the meat knife, 
fish knife, soup spoon and finally the 
oyster fork. An individual receptacle for 
nuts—paper, silver or glass—is placed a 
few inches in front of the plate. The 
water glass is placed at the end of the 
meat knife at the right. The service plate 
is arranged one inch in from the edge of 
the cloth, and all knives have the edges 
turned toface towards the plate. Itis easy 
to remember that the oyster fork is the 
only fork placed on the right-hand side. 


UTTER plates are placed to the left 

at the head of the forks. If salad 
accompanies any course, this also goes to 
the left. Finger bowls are filled three- 
quarters full of warm water and arranged 
on dessert plates on a doily of paper or 
lace. All plates, including the service 
plate, which is used between courses up 
to this time, are removed at dessert. 
Bonbons may be also placed in individual 
dishes like nuts, passed after dessert or 
arranged in comportieres at each end of 
the table—balancing flowers or candles. 
For dinner is the correct occasion to use 
candles. The hostess pours the coffee 
and it is passed at the table, or after- 
wards brought into the drawing room or 
library. If outside help or an inexperi- 
enced maid is to serve dinner, by all 
means have the table laid some time 
ahead and then simply write out all the 
details and order -of service—posting it 
in the kitchen or pantry, where it can be 
consulted for each course. 

As to the up-to-date details of dinner 
service, there are a number. Balanced 
arrangements, as already mentioned 
above, are a first principle. Thus a pair 
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of candles may be arranged at each end 
of the table, or one at each corner. If 
salts and peppers are used, these are also 
placed in pairs at each end of the table. 
But just at present open salts are ‘more 
favored, and these are placed between 
each two covers. Console sets are also 
used for table decoration, also silver birds, 
and flowers, candelabra and girandoles. 
For serving platters and vegetable dishes, 
silver is lovely. Flat silver that is brought 
in with courses includes ice cream forks 
and after dinner coffee spoons. In glass- 
ware, Swedish rock crystal is in great 
vogue, while colored glass is more favored 
for informal affairs. Goblets may be 
plain or iridescent. Glass salad plates are 
as good style as glass dessert plates. Ice 
cream may be served in slices on these 

lates or in “sundae’’ glasses with a mat 
ei the glass and plate. 

An afternoon tea is such a simple and 
yet pleasant way to return hospitality 
that this deserves place on the table of 
even the most modest hostess. The menu 
may consist of sandwiches, cake and tea, 
or it may be glorified into a party where 
salads and ices, nuts, bonbons and several 
beverages are included for assisting host- 
esses to “pour.” In laying the table, lace 
or embroidery trimmed cloths with 
napkins to match are the first step. Cups 
and plates are arranged conveniently 
near the tea service, which is preferably 
silver and includes tea spoons and tongs. 
Cake and sandwiches may be served in 
silver, china or glass trays or baskets. 
Candles are used for formal teas, and the 
shades drawn, but otherwise a low ar- 
rangement of flowers is quite sufficient. 
If a number of guests are invited they 
may be seated in the dining room, as 
many as can be accommodated, and 
hostesses or a maid may pass the goodies. 


Fok a more informal occasion, guests 
help themselves to sandwiches and 
cakes, after the hostess herself has poured 
them a cup. Where two women combine 
an entertainment, or where two bever- 
ages are served, a hostess may sit at each 
end of the table. At a large and formal 
tea, however, the hostess depends upon 
her friends to pour and remains standing 
near the door to greet guests. Where 
afternoon tea is served to any caller, the 
tea service is the same, but placed on a 
tea-wagon or coffee table by the hostess 
or maid, and something simpler accom- 
panies it, such as buttered raisin bread, 


tea biscuit, scones or even toast and’ 
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marmalade according to the English style. 

A Sunday night or buffet supper is still 
another opportunity to set the table en- 
joyably. This is jolliest when the num- 
ber is limited to say four or six covers. 
It’s decidedly an easy way to entertain 
for the hostess who has no help, for 
everything is set but the dessert. As 
much cheerful color is as correct, too, as 
for breakfast. Colored tablecloths, 
peasant pottery of gay hue and colored 
glass make it a very alluring meal indeed. 


VEN the red tablecloth has come in 

style again, and for peasant pottery 
there is fascinating Majolica, Wedge- 
wood and Quimper ware which hail 
respectively from Italy, England and 
Brittany, as well as the quaint shapes 
and bold colorings of Czecho-Slovakia 
ware. Even if one cannot afford fine 
china, a piece or two of imported ware 
may be the key-note for artistic shapes 
picked up at bargains for just such supper 
entertainments. Imagine picturesque 
blue bowls on coarse crash stringers, 
yellow candles and a centerpiece of brass 
or pewter holding fruit or simple garden 
blooms like nasturtiums or zinnias! Then 
there is lovely pale green Japanese Seiji 
ware that is charming with rainbow glass 
pieces. And the glass, by the way, need 
not all match! The menu should include 
one hot dish, salad, sandwiches or rolls, 
dessert and coffee. 

For the main service of all meals, there 
are splendid designs to be had in Ameri- 
can china. The dinner table, for ex- 
ample, pictured at upper right corner of 
the opposite page, is laid with Syracuse 
china in an interesting pattern. The 
effect of the table is beautifully simple. 

The first course of the dinner is in 
place—tomato bouillon with a dot of 
whipped cream floating upon it, and 
breadsticks to accompany it in place on 
the bread and butter plates. These 
plates, by the way, are not used for 
formal dinners but are right for informal 
dinners and for luncheons. 

Authorities on table service disagree 
as to the placing of the salad fork, some 
insisting that the general rule of placing 
silver in order of use be strictly followed, 
thus bringing the salad fork next to the 
dinner plate, inside the meat fork; others, 
and just as reputable ones, like to place 
the meat fork nearest the plate, balancing 
the dinner knife on the opposite side. 
Evidently one may follow her own judg- 
ment in this matter. 


The dainty china in the photograph below gives the breakfast table an air of cheerfulness—most imfortant at that zero hour 
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EASY TO SEAL 
EASY TO OPEN 


GOOD LUCK Double Lip rings 
are the same quality as GOOD 
LUCK Regular, known to house- 
wives everywhere. They fit all 
standard jars and stay alive indefi- 
nitely. For every kind of canning. 
We have made Double Lip jar 
rings for over twenty five years. 


GOOD @ LUCK 
DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


are sold in grocery and hardware 
stores everywhere and come 


packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 


If your grocer acesn’t keep them, send 10 
cents for sample dozen. For 10 cents in 
stamps we will mail you our Home Can- 
ners Year Book with full instructions for 
Home Canning, sterilization tables and 
many excellent recipes, 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER CO. 
56 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 











Reliable -« 
omical-Complete 


Turns hum-drum cooking into new de- 
light. 2575 tested recipes for tempt- 
ingly delicious and unusual dishes. 
Most practical cook book for the home. In- 
cludes menus, handy index, correct cooking 
temperatures. Indispensable to the bride, ex- 
perienced housewife, tea-room managers and 
to chefs. Used and recommended by thous- 


ands everywhere. 650 pages— 
white washable cov- PRICE 


er. Wherever books $ 
are sold or order direct. 5 0 
Settlement Cook Book Co. 


474 B, Bradford Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin PLUS POSTAGE 














Aluminum Pressure Cookers 
at Lowest Prices; Cannere, 
cans, Sealers and “E: ery 
thing for Canning.” Write 
for FREE booklet, today. 


NATIONAL CANNING SUPPLY, Cooker Dept. B, La Grange, Ill. 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 


cook inourfamily. Send in your favorite 


unpublished recipes. We will pay for every one 


. Onion Soup 


3 large onions 3 stalks of celery 
1 cupful of bread crusts 1 egg yolk 

1 carrot 1 cupful of milk 
Butter Salt and pepper 


Pare and slice the onions, and fry in 
butter until nicely brewned. Put in a 
double boiler with a quart of boiling 
water, add the bread crusts and pepper 
and salt. Add the carrot and celery 
which have been diced. Let the mixture 
boil together for two hours. Ten minutes 
before serving, strain, and beat the egg 
yolk and one cupful of milk together. 
Pour gradually into the soup. Stir con- 
stantly and let the soup come to the 
boiling point.—Mrs. W. W. J., New York. 

Corn Sugar Cookies 


1% cupfuls of corn sugar 1 teaspoonful of soda 
¥ cupful of shortening 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 


2 eggs ing powder 
Vanilla 4 teaspoonful of salt 
44 cupful of sour milk Flour 


Cream the sugar and shortening to- 
gether. Mix soda in sour milk and add 
to this mixture. Add the rest of the in- 
gredients except the flour. Use enough 
flour to make the mixture slightly more 
stiff than for ordinary sugar cookies. 
Roll out, cut, and sprinkle with corn 
sugar before baking. This makes a de- 
licious frosting - like top. A half-walnut 
meat may be placed in the center of each 
cookie. Bake on cookie sheets in a mod- 
erate (300 degrees) oven.—Mrs. A. H. 
B., Iowa. 

“‘Semi-Spanish” Beans 


1% cupfuls of brown beans Salt 

Bacon or bacon rind Black pepper 

1 cupful of chopped celery Chili pepper 

1 pint of canned tomatoes 1 teaspoonfu! of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of prepared mustard 


Soak the beans for several hours or 
overnight. Cover with boiling water and 
cook for about thirty minutes. Add the 
bacon and celery and more water if 
necessary. Cook until the beans are 
tender. Add tomatoes, salt, pepper and 
chili pepper to taste; add the sugar and 
mustard. Let boil for ten minutes longer. 
This recipe is a good one for those who 
object to onions.—Mrs. O. A. H., Cali- 


fornia. 


Pineapple Muffins 


3 cupfuls 4 by _ 78 np y awe 

3 te oO! cupful of mi 

sanee \% teaspoonful of soda 

% can of shredded 
pineapple, drained 


powder 

2 eggs 

\% cupful of butter 

¥% teaspoonful of salt 

Beat the eggs. Add soda to pineapple. 
Mix all together and bake as ordinary 
muffins. This recipe was originated by 
the famous Mrs. Wilson who baked 
cakes for the White House for some years. 
Her home was in Nashville, Tennessee.— 
Mrs. W. M. E., Mississippi. 

Carrots in Disguise 

The young mother is always eager to 
“set down” carrots and prunes, espe- 
cially carrots. 

For my twins I grind up a pound of 
carrots about three times a week, using 
the food chopper. I boil these very thoro- 
ly, then strain off the water, and add 
prunes if desired. With the water I make 
jelly exactly as if it were plain water. You 


cannot possibly tell the carrots are in it. 
This also is served to another carrot- 
hater, the children’s daddy! He blissfully 
swallows the gelatine even as he tells a 
guest he “doesn’t blame babies for not 
liking carrots.” I use all the well-estab- 
lished brands of gelatine but for the most 
frequent use I favor the plain gelatine 
with no sugar or flavoring. Then I add 
a little sugar, the carrot water, and go on 
as for any gelatine, with orange juice, ete, 

The twins have a great deal of this 
“dessert,” far more than the average 
mother gives gelatine. They are well 
and sturdy and large for their age, and 
eat amazingly large meals!—Mrs. V. §. 
M., Michigan. 


Graham Cracker Dessert 


1 cupful of brown sugar 

\% cupful of butter graham crackers 

1 cupful of milk 2 teaspoonfuls of flour 

2 eggs (reserve 1 yolk for 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 

filling) ing powder 
% cupful of pecan meats 

Beat egg yolk and whites separately. 
Add other irfgredients as listed. Bake in 
a slow oven (250 degrees) in two cake pans, 

, Filling 
¥% cupful of sugar 3% cupful of milk 
1 teaspoonful of flour 

Heat this and pour over the yolk of 
egg. Add 1 teaspoonful of vanilla. Cook 
in a double boiler until creamy, then cool 
and put between layers of graham crack- 
er cake. Serve with whipped cream. This 
recipe makes ten generous servings.— 
Mrs. H. J. McL., Nebraska. 


Spinach That’s Different 


2 cupfuls of cooked spinach 2 eggs 
3 cupfuls of rolled crackers 4 tablespoonfuls of 
3 cupfuls of milk aS ae butter 

t 


2 cupfuls of rolled 


Beat the eggs, add milk, crackers and 
spinach, and stir in the melted butter and 
salt to taste. Put in a buttered baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven (300 
degrees) until firm.—Mrs. C. L. H., North 
Dakota. 


Vanilla Milk Caramels 


1 tablespoonful of butter 
1% cupfuls of white \{ teaspoonful of salt 
corn sirup % teaspoonful of va- 
2 cupfuls of whole milk nilla 
¥% cupful of condensed 1 cupful of chopped 
mi nuts 


3 cupfuls of sugar 


Mix the sugar, corn sirup and 114 
cupfuls of the milk together. Cook, stir- 
ring constantly, until it will form a soft 
ball when tested in cold water. Add the 
remainder of the whole milk very slowly 
so the boiling will not be interrupted. 
Cook again to the “soft ball” stage. Add 
the condensed milk slowly without stop- 
ping the boiling. Add the butter and salt 
and continue cooking until a firm ball is 
obtained when a little of the sirup is 
tested in cold water. It is then ready to 
remove from the fire. Add the vanilla 
and nuts. Pour into a square, greased pan 
making a layer 34 to 1 inch in thickness. 
When cool, cut into squares. If chocolate 
caramels are desired, add 2 squares of 
melted chocolate before pouring into 
pans.—M. 8S. P., Kansas. 
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| And best of all... 
—the flavor 
is ALWAYS the same! 


Sy RUP made with Mapleine is 
always good. You can depend 
upon the same delicious flavor 
day after day, year after year! 
Its rare goodness never varies. 

So easy to make at home—so 
quick, so convenient. Econom- 
ical, too! Mapleine cuts your 
syrup bills in two. 


Send 4 cents and top of Mapletne carton for 
Alice Bradley’ synew book of Mapletne rectpes 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
12 West Connecticut St., Seattle, Wn. 


MAPLEINE 


Sor Syrup ¥ ond Flavoring 
9 





























Smokeless 

Odorless 

Inexpensive 
to install 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
in the Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE 











Hot Water Everywhere 


with a 


" HOLYOKE?’ ’KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 





Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dry andbath. Attaches to regular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 


MASS. 














e for sam 
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YWE DwDINGS 


ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
High Grade But Not High Priced. 

















Better Homes and Gardens 


Dressing for Fruit Salad 


1 + ~ cra of currant \% teaspoonful of salt 
— some of 

1 Eblepoontul of vinegar peppe 

3 tablespoonfuls of -¥ 


Mix together and shake in an open 
nose bottle.—Mrs. H. W., New Jersey. 
Devil’s Food Cake 


ia tables 2 of butter 1% Lae of pastry 
ha ~ f granulated 
1 teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder 


te cu counted of boiling water 1 teaspoonful of soda 


3 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 4% cupful of sour 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla cream or milk 
4% cupful of chopped nutmeats or raisins 


Cream the butter, adding sugar grad- 
ually, creaming together well. Add 
beaten egg yolk, and mix well. Add cocoa 
and boiling water. Sift together the flour, 
baking powder and soda and add alter- 
nately with the sour cream. Beat well, 
then add vanilla, nuts or raisins, and 
finally, the well-beaten egg whites. Bake 
in a moderate oven (300 degrees) in a 
flat or loaf cake pan.—Mrs. G. A. J., 
Minnesota. 


Candied Parsnips 

Cut parsnips in convenient lengths and 
cook until tender in slightly salted boiling 
water. Drain, and sprmkle very gener- 
ously with brown sugar and bits of but- 
ter. Dust over with nutmeg. Place on 
stove or in oven until the sugar begins 
to caramelize. Serve very hot. 

May I suggest that if Mr. Ellis Parker 
Butler doesn’t find parsnips cooked in 
this manner, food, and real food, at that, 
possibly it is he that needs amending and 
not the vegetable—E. T. M., Montana. 


Southern Spoon Bread 

Make a thin mush of one pint of sweet 
milk and one cupful of cornmeal. Take 
from fire and add one teaspoonful of salt 
and a small lump of butter. Cook slightly 
and add the yolks of four eggs and fold 
in the well-beaten whites. Cook in a 
moderate oven, 300 degrees, and serve at 
once in the pan in which it is baked.— 
Mrs. P. R. T., Arkansas. 

Mexican Candy 


1 cupful of caramelized granulated sugar 
2 cupfuls of granulated sugar 

1 cupful of milk 

1 tablespoonful of butter 


To caramelize the sugar, put it into a 
frying pan and stir constantly until all 
the water has evaporated and it begins 
to melt. 

In another saucepan mix the remain- 
ing ingredients. Let the mixture eome to 
a boil, then add the caramelized sugar. 
Cook until the soft ball stage (or 238 
degrees) is reached. Remove from fire 
and beat until creamy. One cupful of 
nutmeats may be added. Pour onto a 
greased pan and cut in squares.—Mrs. 
A. M., Pennsylvania. 


French Roulettes With Peas and Potatoes 

Cut veal steak in pieces the size of the 
hand, salt and pepper on both sides and 
fill with a dressing made of meatscraps, 
onions, cracker crumbs and beaten eggs. 
Roll the meat and tie with a string. Fry 
to a golden brown in butter. Add water 
and let simmer for half an hour. 

Make a gravy of 1 tablespoonful of 
lard, 1 tablespoonful of flour, browned, 
then add water. Add to this 1 large to- 
mato, a bay leaf, a few cloves and a whole 
onion, with salt and pepper to taste. Add 
to the roulettes and cook together slowly 
for 144 to 2 hours. Thirty minutes be- 
fore dinner take half the gravy and pour 
over a can of drained peas. Let simmer 
slowly. Remove the strings from the 
roulettes before serving—Mrs. P. F., 
Illinois. 
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HERRICK 


REFRIGERATORS 


Best able to keep cold out of a house, 
according totheScientific American, min- 
eral wool insulation is ideal to keep cold 
in a refrigerator. You will find well- 
packed mineral wool insulation in only 
extra well built homes and refrigerators. 
It is heavily packed into all walls, doors, 
top and bottom of each HERRICK. It 
cannot shrink or sag. 


Being mineral, HERRICK Insulation 
repels animal life. It is sanitary clear 
through; cannot decay or mildew. Other 
featuresof the HERRICK areits solid oak 
construction and cold, dry-air circulation. 
Write fur Free Booklet, “How 
the Herrick Pays for Itself" 





HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1405 River Street 


Waterloo, Iowa 












Water Cooler 


gives pure, ice-cold 
water, untouched 
by ice, atthe turn of 

a faucet. Fits your 
wane system or 
holdsspring water. 





Campbell’s Automatic Baa of 
ELECTRIC Fireless 
Soar Range 


Spec 130 Day Trial Offer 
or FREE 1.‘ me science cook book. 

Sach J eney, ents. Low price will 

amaze you, A will do. 

William Campbell Co. ,1011 Unien Av. 

Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 





To Hang Up Things 
In the Kitchen 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads:—Steel Points 
For Heavy Articles 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hooks You Need 
10c pkts. Everywhere 

Moore Push-Pia Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 FOR $1.00 or 

; 20 FOR $2.00 

no two alike, prepaid. 

One tuber of PRIDE OF pont £X included in this col- 
lection. We recommend planting from May 10th to June 15th. 


J. H. PATTERSON, Box 9, MATTHEWS, IND. 














All our advertisements are guaranteed, 














This New 
ANDSOME, effi- Yy 
cient, economi- 

refrigerator for homes 0 

is the product of our third-of-century exper- 
ience. Quarter-sawed oak exterior, staunchly 
by hydrolene. One-piece porcelain interior 
with coved corners easily kept spotless and 
Sanitary. For electrical refrigeration or 


Get The Facts About 

cal, the new McCray 

built walls, pure cork-board insulation sealed 
ice. Send coupon now for new catalog, free. 


Salesrooms in all Principal Cities 














McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation, 
614 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Please send your catalog of the New McCray ree 
frigerators for homes. 


Name 





Street ......... 
City State 
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A Genuine KEWANEE 


System NOW’ 1 400% 


The No. 11OKEWANEE “Bungalow 

odel” costs no more than many 
water suppy systems that try to imi- 
tate it. It costs about two cents a 
day to operate. And KEWANEE, 
the original pressure water supply 
system, is backed by a quarter cen- 
tury of experience in building and 
installing private utilities for water 
supply, electric light and sewage 
disposal. 

The famous KEWANEE line includes over 
200 sizes and combinations of private systems 
—of capacities from cottage or bungalow up 


to the largest estate or country club. Write 
for circular. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES Co. 
456 S. Franklin Street, KEWANEE, ILL. 











KEwanEE @ 

















RAINBOW GARDENS 


Irises, Peonies, Phlox, Gladiolus 


Finest varieties, large healthy bulbs and 
roots. Send today for free Catalog. 
Rainbow % ° ton, M 





Better Homes and Gardens 


Corn Flake Waffles 


1% cupfuls of flour 
3 tablespoonfuls of white 
cornmeal 
2 cupfuls of corn flakes sugar 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking 4 (ableepoentels of 
powder shortening 
2% cupfuls of milk 
Mix and sift the flour, cornmeal, baking 
powder, salt, sugar and corn flakes rolled 
or crushed until fine. Add the eggs well 
beaten and the melted shortening. Add 
21% cupfuls of milk or enough to make a 
thick batter. Bake in waffle irons that 
are hot and well greased.—A. C., Massa- 


chusetts. 


2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
tablespoonful of 


Pimento Salad 


\% pound of cheese Small lump of butter 
5 hard-boiled eggs 1 teaspoonful of pre- 
1 can of pimentos pared mustard 

\{ teaspoonful of salt 1 teaspoonful of sugar 
44 cupful of vinegar 1 egg white 


Grind in the food chopper the cheese, 
eggs, pimentos, and add the salt. Mix 
with a dressing made by cooking to- 
gether the vinegar, butter, mustard and 
sugar. Cook until this mixture thickens, 
remove from the fire and add the beaten 
white of an egg. Beat rapidly until 
smooth. Allow dressing to cool before 
mixing with the salad—Mrs. D. W., 
Arkansas. 


Roasted Fish—The Outdoor Way 

It takes about one hour to roast a two- 
pound fish this way. Wrap a good, thick 
layer of green oak, hickory or any other 
sweet sap leaves around the fish. Pin 
them so they will stay tight with small 
sticks or toothpicks. Then put the fish 
about two inches under hot ashes and 
cover the ashes with red hot coals; when 
the coals get cold, put on some more. 
In an hour—longer won’t hurt—take up 
the fish, which will be as nice and tender 
as any baked fish you ever ate, and then 
some.—F. C., Texas. 


Sweet Pineapple Pickles 


1 can of sliced pineapple 2 cupfuls of sugar 
l cupful of strong cider 4 sticks of cinnamon 
vinegar 20 whole cloves 


Drain the pineapple, saving the juice, 
and cut each slice into four parts. Into a 
preserving kettle put the vinegar, sugar, 
cinnamon, cloves and pineapple juice. 
Boil ten minutes, then add the pineapple 
and cook slowly for fifteen minutes. Seal 
in sterilized jars, or serve when cold.— 
Mrs. J. C., Illinois. 


Cornbread With Dates 


1 cupful of flour 1 teaspoonful of salt 
\{ cupful of bran 1 cupful of chopped 
%4 cupful of cornmeal dates 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking 1 beaten egg 
powder 1 cupful of sweet milk 
1 tablespoonful of melted fat 
\% cupful of sugar 
Combine the flour, bran, cornmeal, 
baking powder, salt and dates. Add the 
beaten egg, milk, fat and sugar. Bake 
twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven 


(300 degrees).—Mrs. P. C. L., Maryland. 


Apricot Cake 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
1} cupfuls of dried apricots, cooked without sugar 


Put the butter in a greased baking pan. 
Make a layer of the brown sugar, then 
spread the apricots, without juice, over 
the sugar. Pour over this mixture the 
following cake batter: 

3 eggs, beaten together 14 cupful of sweet milk, 


very light or cold water 
1 cupful of granulated 1% cupfuls of flour 
sugar 1% teaspoonfuls of 


king powder 
Beat this mixture until very light. 
Bake the cake in a slow oven (250 to 300 
degrees) for forty-five minutes. Turn 
upside down on a platter and serve hot 
with cream, or cold like any cake.— 
Mrs. A. J. K., Missouri. 
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Drop all waste 


here—then 
FORGET wu! 


a i | 


Banish Garbage 
this easy, costless way 


Plan, before you build, for life-time re- 
lease from the garbage nuisance in your 
own new home. Just imagine the con- 
venience of merely dropping tin cans, 
garbage, magazines, sweepings, broken 
crockery—in fact, everything you don’t 
want—through the handy Kernerator 
hopper door right there in your kitchen. 


Everything falls to a brick combustion 


chamber at the base of your regular 
chimney in the basement. An occasional light- 
ing destroys all combustibles; metallic objects 
are flame-sterilized for removal with the ashes. 
No gas, oil, wood or coal—the waste itself is 
fuel for its own destruction. 


Consult. your contractor or architect 
—both know and recommend the 
Kernerator—or write 
KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
704 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





KERNERATOR 





O50. U. 6 PATENT OFrice 


What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest just the idea! sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


Equip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8: 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use 
No failures. Fully guaranteed. Easily installed 


Before You Order 


Any System 
write for San Equip folders and free plan 
sheets. Give us the brief details 
of your problems and we wil) do 
the rest. No obligation on your part. Mak- 
ers also of Ban Equip Weterless Toilets 
Chemical Toilet Corporation 


03-843 Free Syreet 

















Syracuse, © 











Distinctive stationery with that crisp banknote 
“feel” of quality. Heavy white sheets, 6x7 
inches, printed in dark blue in the top center 
with your name and address or any form you 
wish up to four lines. Envelopes to match, with 
each flap printed in the same way. 

For your own use or for gift purposes this sta- 
tionery is most attractive and practical. 
Stationery will be sent postpaid the same week 
order is received. Please send cash with your order— 
$1.00 for 200 sheets and 100 envelopes. Write 
POST PAID or print address plainly. 


LETTERCRAFT °3%¢ Carmi Illinois 


(OMPLEXION BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 


Resinol 
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Pail After Pail 

Do you enjoy pumping water? No- 
body does. It’s a back-breaking job and 
a nuisance—winter or summer. 

Pump, pump, pump; pail after pail, 

ail after pail. Tiesome, unnecessary 
hers labor that you can avoid at the 
cost of a few cents a week. 

A Goulds Autowater System does 
away with this old time drudgery and 
does it at a cost of only a few cents a 
week. Surely it is worth it to save your 
back, your temper and your time. 

Ask for our Booklet N which describes 
our complete line of electric and engine 
driven pumps and water systems. 

Goulds Autowater Systems may be pure 
chased on deferred payments. 


GOULDS PUMPS, Inc. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


GOULD 
AUTOVAIER 
SYSTEMS 















CLOTHES DRIER 


Dries washing spotlessly clean. 
. Clothes turn goatty in the breeze 
iving every piece an equal chance at the air an 
suns ‘ 


You can heng the entire washing without a step or 
lift. No need lifting or dragging 
the heavy basket of wet clothes a e 
hundred feet or more ali ng the 
length of an old stvle wash line. 
OLDS LIEK N UM 
BRELLA. A proven success, 
Thousands in use everywhere. 
Positively guaranteed sat islactory. 
Le to put up and take down. 
yd eet 
















of extra high grade line- 

uires only !5feet ofspace, All 
metal parts heavily galvanized to 
prevent rust. 


Has es! exclusive features thet 
ine queen of ail driers, 
“Ww She tot besatifulls iustrated folder 


a 
towa Gate Co., Cedar Falis, te. 











INTERIOR 
; DECORATION 


-At Howie 


Easy to establish business 
for yourself, or take high 
™ salaried position. Prom- 
= inent a York er 
'y ors teach you pract: 
= a, ofessional | methods 
2 5 new sys 
tem, by mail. No special ability needed. 
F REE BOOK 
, oF deomrete your ous teas be 
te. posteard or letter today. 
TION 


Bont. £46, 5 Wave S7um Sto hos vers 











Better Homes and Gardens 


Salmon Gems 


These make an excellent luncheon dish. 
Strain the liquor from 1 can of salmon, 
shred fish fine, add salt and pepper to 
taste, and mix with the following: 


1% cupfuls corn flakes 1% cupful of milk 
2 eggs—yolks first, and whites, beaten 
stiff, added last 


Bake thirty minutes in individual gem 
pans instead of in a loaf. Serve with a 
sauce made as follows: 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Add slowly 34-cupful 
of milk and the liquor from the salmon. 
Cook until smooth, remove from fire and 
add 1 cupful of chopped stuffed olives. 
Garnish with parsley.—Mrs. L. E. C., 
Indiana. 


Eggs and Oatmeal 


Break 4 to 6 eggs into a cupful of cold 
cooked oatmeal. With a fork mash and 
blend them together, seasoning to suit 
the taste with salt and black pepper. 
Shred a spoonful or two of sliced dried 
beef, or run a small slice of ham thru the 
food chopper. Have two tablespoonfuls 
of meat fryings hot in a frying pan. Drop 
the shredded meat in and let it heat thru, 
tossing it about so that it cooks evenly. 
When it is sizzling hot pour in the oat- 
meal and eggs and turn and stir con- 
stantly until the eggs are done. Sausage 
or almost any lean meat is good in this 
dish, using just enough to flavor the eggs 
and cereal.—Mrs. 8S. P. W., Alabama. 


Spiced Sour Cream Cake 
1 cupful of thick sour 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 


cream mon 
1 teaspoonful of soda 1 teaspoonful of allspice 
2 yolks teaspoonful of salt 
2h ou fuls of flour uffed raisins 

cupful of sour m 


t soda in sour cream. Add sugar 
and egg yolks, and alternate with the milk 
and the flour that has been sifted several 
times with the salt and spices. After 
pouring into a cake pan cover the 
top thickly with puffed raisins. Bake in a 
medium oven (300 degrees).—S. M. J., 
Washington. 

Stewed Chicken With Dressing 


The man of the house likes stewed 
chicken, but the children prefer roasted 
chicken asthey like the bread dressing and 
gravy which accompany it. I succeed in 
pleasing the whole family by having 
stewed chicken and also the ‘hide dress- 
ing at the same time. 

j cut up the chicken and put it on to 
stew in plenty of water, and stew it slowly 
for several hours, according to its age. . 

I have stale bread on hand to make the 
dressing. If it is not sufficiently dry I 
cut four or five slices and dry them in the 
oven. 

Half an hour before dinner time I 
break the stale bread into bits, put it in 
a bowl and pour over it a cupful of the 
liquid from the chicken stew; then I add 
powdered or chopped sage, salt and 

per to taste and mix all together; put 
it in a baking dish and bake in a quick 
oven so it will brown nicely on top. The 
chicken is served on a platter and the 
dressing is brought to the table in the 
dish in which it was baked. The liquid 
from the chicken stew is served in a 
gravy dish. Sometimes I make a thick 

vy by putting a heaping tablespoon- 
ul of flour into a teacup, adding a little 
hot water and stirring until all lumps 
disappear; then posses it into the stew 
on the stove and letting it boil, stirring 
meanwhile, for a couple of minutes. 
Mashed or baked potatoes are served 
with the chicken.—N. F. M’, Ohio. 











USE THE P&H PLAN 

















ERE’S how! Select 

homefurnishings from 
the Peck & Hills Catalo 
which your Naborhoo 
Dealer will show you. Or 
ask him to sign and give 
you a Card of Introduction 
admitting you to any of 
our exhibics. 


Economies of the plan for 
manufacturer and dealer 
mean savings for you. You 
getlargerselection, authen- 
tic styles and dependable 
quality, too. 

If unable to get the card, ask us for 
nameofdealer whowillsupply you. 

Write for Free Booklet B-6 


which explains this money- 
saving way of buying home fur- 
nishings and also the correct care 
of them. Address nearest 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 








PHILADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT and 39T# STREET 
Motel 


ennsyivania 


O. W. RICHARDS, Manager 
FIREPROOF— UNRESTRICTED PARKING 


Rooms—running 
water $2.50 per day 
up. 

Private bath and 
shower $3.50 up. 

, Delicious food well 
served. 

m Near Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore & Ohio 
stations. 


QUIET—YET ACCESSIBLE 











ATER LILIES Queen of Garden Flowers) 
SEVENTY-FIVE VARIETIES 
Wholesale and retail 
W, B. SHAW’S AQUATIC GARDENS, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 











Iresistible Household Embrorderies 


BENNIE HALL 
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Transfer pattern No. 230, blue, 20 cents, 
gives motifs for laundry bag. I‘loss to 
embroider bag 50 cents additional 














r 

y ° 
Transfer pattern No. 231, blue, Z - The pretty towel at left is made 
30 cents, provides motifs for y : from transfer pattern No. 158, 
luncheon set shownabove. White 41, ats ,’ PY blue, 20 cents. Four attractive 
floss to embroider set, 65 cents Z ate 4 se ve 7 


additional. The curtains at the 
bottom of page are made from 
transfer pattern No. 232, blue, 
25 cents. Floss to embroider one 
sash curtain, 50 cents additional 


» ” designs are provided suitable for 
3 Shh de towels or other household arti- 

: cles. Floss to embroider four 

towels, 60 cents additional. Ad- 
dress all orders and inquiries to 
Mrs. Bennie Hall, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 
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O= Spring Book shows many origi- 
nal suggestions for pretty and 
practical clothing and decorative arti- 
cles for the home. All these are finished 
or trimmed with 


Smart models for making un voile, taffeta and 
linen for summer wear. Children’s “‘square 
cut” dresses. New ways of trimm:ng current 
patterns. Neckwear. Hat trimmings. House 
dresses. Children’s party frocks. Every home 
sewer will find this book helpful and interesting. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 

for book and three-yard sample in fast color 

ercale in any one of the fo!low- 
ing colors: Yellow, Linen, Gray, 
Light B'ue, Orange, Red, Navy, 
Lavender, Old Rose, Pink, 
Copenhagen, Reseda, Brown, 
Black. 


WM.E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 596 Orange, N. J. 















Protect clothing 
from moths with a 








You can hang 15 garments in this safe, convenient 
cabinet and six months later remove them in arigi- 
nal eqndition, unwrinkled, ready-to-wear and odor- 
le Telescoping clothes rail makes entire contents 
immediately accessible. Pro Tex Wardrobes are 5 
ft. high. Tightly constructed, compact and sturdy. 
Supplied with moth repellent absolutely safe but 
deadly to active moth larvae. Weight 35 Ibs. 
Assembled without tools. Price compleve $12.50, 
Write for free folder. 


J. F. FRIEDEL CO. 
219 Wallace St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Look at Me/ 


Iam only one of bundreds of gay gift- 



















wares and gorgeous art objects 
scorate at Fes big ‘profical 
bere’s a big for me my 


ind -- we" using, 
we're decorative. erybouy ‘ikes us. 


52° Profit a Day 


Earned by Many 

A, mazingly easy new method enabl.s you to etart right 

in decorating lamp saades, vwwok ends, pillows, can- 

die sticks, desk sets, magazine racks, etc. No spe- 

cial ability needed. Work so fascinating you can't let it 
go. Women amazed at Bor 

SEND i FREE BOOK 

Quickest way to find out about this wonderful windfall 

for home women is—write today. Enclose 2c stamp. 

Beautiful big book by return mail will bring you colorful 

illustrations of lovely art wares and explain s.mple new 

method which quickly teaches you to decorate them at 

ro! Pleasure. Tells about cooperative 

buving privileges—artist's outfit without extra cost— §, 

Personal direction—for mem ers of Fireside Industries, 

8 national orginization of home worker. WPITE BEFCRE 

YOU TURN TI'S PAGE—you'll always be thankful you 

didn't put it off. 
Fireside industries. Dept. 89-E, Adrian, Mich. 


NEW ‘etches 
KERCHIEFS 
Bree to your hore—absolutely on 


approval—ladies’ fine, imporied linen 
rkerchlefs. Porto Rican hand-em- 















or No. 13/PR, Send no money. 
Style folder free. 


FRANK M. JACOBS,' Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Needlework Directions 
To Accompany Designs Shown Opposite 


OLORS come and colors go, but 

white embroidery is always in the 
best ef taste because of its chaste and 
restrained elegance. Besides, one never 
tires of it and it is appropriate for any 
demand, from the simplest function to the 
most austere state occasion. 

This month we are featuring an at- 
tractive luncheon set done in white. The 
pieces may be made any size preferred, 
but the regulation measurements are 
18x24 for the centerpiece and 12x18 for 
the plate doilies. The model illustrated 
has a background of Irish linen, altho 
other materials, such as Indian head, 
linen crash, fine cotton poplin, and the 
like, may be substituted, if desired. Satin 
stitch, outline and buttonhole stitch are 
used to carry out the design. The edges 
are finished with machine hemstitching, 
to which narrow linen lace is whipped. 
Another effective suggestion for finishing 
the edge of the pieces is narrow crochet in 
picot design. 

To embroider: Work the grapes in 
unpadded satin stitch; the stems in very 
heavy outline; leaves, buttonhole stitch. 
The veins in leaves are done in outline. 

Transfer pattern No. 231, blue, 30 
cents, supplies design for this set. Floss to 
embroider, 65 cents additional, needle 
included. 

The laundry bag shown on the opposite 

age is worked entirely in outline on a 
Sodleneund of creamy unbleached mus- 
lin. Any color scheme may be developed 
in working this bag, for it adds to the 
effectiveness of the room’s furnishing if it 
repeats the color scheme of the decora- 
tion. The one illustrated is as follows: 
Girl’s bonnet, blue; face and arms, flesh; 
eyes, black; bodice, red; skirt, red; 
apron, blue; pitcher, tan; shoes, black. 
Boy’s hat, red; face and hands, flesh; 
blouse, blue; trousers, red; buckets and 
pole, brown; shoes, black; grass, green. 
The lines beneath the figures are done in 
black outline. 

Transfer pattern No. 230, blue, 20 


| cents, supplies motifs for laundry bag. 


Floss to embroider, 50 cents additional. 

Sash curtains are an important item in 
housefurnishing at all seasons of the year, 
but they have a special value during the 
spring and summer, when the winter 
draperies are taken down. Besides adding 
to the effectiveness of windows by the 
daintiness of their decoration, they are 
easy to manage and can be so easily 
cleansed that they are an economy from 
the standpoint of laundry bills. They 
also can be changed easily and quickly. 

The curtains on the opposite page are 
worked in Delft blue strand floss, using 
six strands in the needle. They may be 
made of lawn, cross-barred or unbleached 
muslin or plain swiss. Instead of the lace 
edging illustrated, plain or fancy hems 
may be used. The embroidery is done in 
cross-stitch, which is so simple that even a 
child may do it successfully. 

Trapsfer pattern No. 232, blue, 25 
cents, is used for the curtains. Floss to 
embroider one sash curtain, 50 cents in 
additjon to the cost of the pattern. 

Embroidered guest towels are not only 
a pleasing addition to the linen closet of 
one’s own household, but they make 
pleasing gifts, prizes for fairs and the like. 
The towel shown on the opposite page is 
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Banish this 


unpleasant 
duty 





TueRrE is no need of scouring or 
scrubbing to keep the toilet bowl 
clean and sanitary. Sani-Flush 
will relieve you of all the labor. 

Sani-Flush, simply sprinkled 
into the bowl as directed, does 
away with all incrustations, 
stains, sediment and foul odors. 
It leaves the bowl glistening 
white. 

Sani-Flush is scientifically pre- 
pared to do a perfect job. It is 
the only thorough method. And 
it cannot harm plumbing con- 
nections. Keep a can of Sani- 
Flush in the bathroom always. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25¢ for a full-size can. 
30¢ in Far West. 35c in Canadu. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co, 
Canton, Ohio 


























DESIGNS 
AND IDEAS 


37 9 NEEDLEWORK 







| eo fascinatingis- 
sues of Needlecraft | 
Magazine, bringing 
you each month the 
newest designs for 
embroidery, crochet- | 
ing, knitting, hand 
work of every kind. | 
Each design clearly illus- 
trated with step-by-step ]f 
directions so simple that | 
even a beginner can fol- 
low them with complete }J 
success. Needlecraft has # 
over one million subscri- 

bers. Towinmore fri P 
we make this speci 


MONEY BACK OFFER 


Send the coupon below with only 25 cents, coin 

stamps, for six wonderful issues of Needlecraft. 1 

after receiving three copies you are not more than satis- 
d, simply write us and we will refund your money. 


gm a> a> 68 62 6 ae @ 6 a 6 a 6 a= = «+ 


| Needlecraft Magazine ] 


1 58 Weston St., Augusta, Maine 

| Lenclose 25 cents for Needlecraft for six months. 
j 1 understand that if after receiving 3 issues, I am 

{ not satished, you return my money. 

| EE scitintns \ddecencninnspnnsncigitapnbanenitientineshinibins } 
I pS S : eeeee ! 
i | 
{ EE PO scstndadimisaltcsitians t 


ere re wwe we ew ew es we we eee 
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actual realization. 


be living on our Porches.” 





WARREN’S PORCH SHADES 


Convert Mere Porches into Delightful Living 
or Sleeping Rooms Many Months of the year. 


All the Beauty, the Comfort, the Healthfulness of life in the Open, 
combined with all that the word Home implies, will soon become an 
Which is but another way of saying: “We'll soon 
Let’s make them more Inviting, more 
Attractive, more Private, more Comfortable, yes, and more Weather- 
proof, this year. It can easily be done,—and at Small expense, too. 
And let’s begin right away,—Today ! 


Let Warren 
equip Your Porch 


with the “IDEAL” or the New 
BEVEL SLAT Porch Shades. 
Both are made of clear white 
Piano-key Basswood, Oil Stained 
in Soft, Restful colors; both 
come in 3 to 12 foot widths, 
either 6 or 7 foot drops. 


They are light, strong, dura- 
ble, sightly, very easily hung and 
of moderate price. The New 
BEVELSLAT SHADE excludes both 
Rain and Sun-glare, is absolutely 
private, and the only shade of its kind 
in America, Unknown 3 yearsago, it 
has gained widespread popularity. 

Tell your dealer you want War- 
ren’s Porch Shades. If he hasn't 
them, send us his name and you 
will receive our illustrated folder 
and price list by return mail. 


AUTOMATIC SHADE 
COMPANY 


413-15-17 Summit St., 
Sauk Rapids, Minnesota 
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Beautify Your Garden with Lovely Lris 









m | 
Y, 


, [ntroductory Offer 
fo every, reader © 


is Magazine 


SEND 10c IN STAMPS to cover packin 

and postage and we will send you, Free of al 
further cost, a package of our Guaranty IRIS 
plants in assorted colors. Can be planted any 
time during summer, preferably May, June 
and July. These are hardy, free flowerin 

plants, producing an abundance of blooms o 

various shades of color. 









150 Gould Street 





THIS FREE OFFER is made to get acquainted with thous- 
ands of people who should know more about this big Nursery 
organization and its method of dealing with customers. 


Send for your assortment at once—Supply ts Limtted 


GUARANTY NURSERY CO. 


Rochester, D. ¥. 











KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1035 33rd Ave.,8.E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Booklet of SPANISH HOMES 
Ca iforn Ja Containing 60 photographs 











and 28 floor plans “— 
in Spanish f by lead- 
ing architects Southern 
California. 





Service and lal 
Beslaning for All C , 


‘The ROY HILTON Company +07 Kies Blds.Lonc Beacts Califia 
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Loveliness 
‘A Clear — 
Healthy Skin 
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EES urine 


We will tell you all about it. Write to- 
day for hand free booklet, “Bees for 
Pleasure and Profit.” Tell usif you keep 


bees now, your pation and home 
location 86 we cam bette advise you. 


THE A. I. 











640 Main Se. 


COMPANY 
NA, OBIO. | 
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worked in pastel colors, the simplest of 
stitches being employed for the develop- 
ment of the motifs. The towels are 
bought ready made and the designs 
applied. All have yellow satin-stitch 
centers. The leaves are worked in green 
lazy-daisy stitches; stems in green out- 
line. 

The towel shown has lazy-daisy flowers 
in two shades of rose and blue; leaves, 
green; diamond-shaped motifs in darning- 
stitches, first with black then with 
orange thread. Use six strands in needle. 
The flower centers are yellow French 
knots. 

Transfer pattern No. 158, blue, 20 
cents, provides motifs for four towels, 
one of which is shown on page 84. Floss 
to embroider four towels, 60 cents in 
addition to cost.of pattern. 





Adding Comfort to the Porch 


Continued from page 25 


Still better, tho, many enclosures are now 
fitted with outward swinging casement 
sash and inward-swinging screens: an 
arrangement which saves much time and 
effort as the screens and sash, being per- 
manently installed, require neither sea- 
sonal changing nor “off-season”’ storage. 
The _—_ is thus made of year round 
benefit; yet its warm weather airiness is 
not lessened in the least. 

An enclosed porch really differs little 
from any other room, except that it is 
rather more generously windowed. Its 
furnishing is, therefore, a comparatively 
simple undertaking; to be governed 
chiefly by the funds available, and also 
by the use of the porch. Complete pro- 
tection from the elements being assured, 
furniture and accessories can be chosen for 
an enclosed porch with much latitude as 
to color and material: whereas, in se- 
lecting any furnishings for an open porch, 
the effect of shower and sunshine must al- 
ways be considered. 

Fortunately, however, theravages of sun 
and rain alike can be materially reduced 
by equipping a porch with either slatted 
shades or awnings. Awnings today are 
often gayety itself—and, even when their 
color schemes may be restricted, their 


‘striped patternings are quite likely to 


be somewhat exuberant. Black and white, 
as an example, is a favored combination, 
stimulating in effect and ultra-smart. 
Other striped patterns combine several 
brilliant colors, such as violet, red and 
green on a light fawn background. The 
popularity of Spanish architecture is re- 
flected in still brighter color schemes 
that include orange and copper hues, with 
sparkling greens, blues and mauves for 
contrast. Gay color is, then, decidedly 
to the fore as far as porch awnings are 
concerned. . 

Porch shades, on the contrary, have no 
wealth of color to confer: but they have 
several attractive variations of both 
brown and green to offer—colorings that 
are almost always thoroly adaptable. 
Aside from the element of color, the 
slatted shades have as a_ particular 
recommendation their proven efficacy 
in safeguarding privacy, as well as in 
providing shelter from rain and sun. 
In choosing an equipment, attention 
might well be given to the new porch 
shades which have beveled slats instead 
of the straight edged slats formerly in 
universal use. The beveled slats are so 
cut and fitted that the entrance of air is 
not impeded, altho both sun and rain are 
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of As an additional merit, the ° ° 
op- | Shades made of beveled slats render the Whether You Build or Modernize 
interior of a porch practically invisible ° ° 
Bus from lr Bape F is surely a boon on Use WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
= any much- — ere 
3ecause comfort shou e stressed i in : , 
ul- m. furnishing of every porch, it is obvi- You canlay WEATHERBEST Shingle roof or sidewall put on 
" ously important that me g mung ong” of Stained Shingles right over old with zince-coated nails is good 
es, roa iy Pgy bmg in order re siding for little, if any, more for a lifetime as WEATHER- 
th courage such comfortable groupings of than it costs to repaint. BEST Stained Shingles are 100% 
* rye — ra tpt — edge grain red cedar and will 
' est, all the chairs shou ight enoug . . 
ch in weight to be easily moved about. For ‘ 4 ™ = ual prs oe cost not — curl during their 
‘ the same reason, the preference should, iS 065 When OUer sidewall man long, repair-free service. There 
ag of course, be given to — rather terials and WEATHERBEST are many shades of grays, 
a than to built-in furniture. Incidentally, a : : ie 
rm thoroly comfortable porch arrangement ee a wale pes oe browns, greens, and reds from 
= means the inclusion of certain smaller pense of painting every two which to choose. 
furnishings which are often overlooked— four years. 
such as a stationary or folding-table for Your lumber dealer carries 
h — or 4. vengonee a —- WEATHERBEST shingles are standard colors in stock or will 
stand for and magazines, a suitable . . 
supply of ash receivers and a proper pro- unbundled and tr eated at our secure quick shipment from our 
- vision of vases and bowls for garden factoriesso that each individual nearest factory. Use the cou- 
nt flowers. If possible, there ought also to shingle receives even distribu- pon for sample colors and port- 
in tion of colorand thorough pene- folio of Color Photogravures of 
m tration of preservatives. attractive houses having 
. WEATHERBEST Stained Shin- 
e. A WEATHERBEST Stained gle sidewalls and roofs. 
id 
is 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
le 1004 Island Street - . North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
is Western Plant—Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
- Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 
Send for PortfolioofColor House at Robbinsdale, 
Photogravures _showi Minn., built by McAnulty 
0 different sidewall and roo Mpls. Inc. EATHER- 
~ treatments, and Book BEST Stained Shingle 
on Modernizing and Roof in Variegated 
’ oofing. Shades of Brown and 
t a Hei 
S , aoe in Dark 
- ray. 
, } 
: Roller shades add to the daytime comfort of 
2 this vine-wreathed porch of pergola type Waasnunsease Grane Gurvets Co., Ine, 
| ™ \er.\ RY RS 1004 Island 8t., North Tonwanda, N. ¥. 
an appropriate table for meals upon Please send Weatuersest Color Samples 
d the porch: certainly for such informal iis Wearmnnsner Stained atinehs' tdswehe 
c meals as breakfast and luncheon. TAINED = INGLES, ane Beet. 
r A restful couch, whether of stationary [_] Book on Modernising and Reshingling 
r or hammock type, is still another furnish- For Roors and Sive-Wau Ph isiliddadtsdiencessoutnanionse 
) ing that might almost be considered an SE aes 
’ essential to the teuly well-furnished pewehh. | cigpeemeneeeeneetsesccnememenersenenensintinmanianteditiealtiisiadaieadiialitinanpeemtnmmmnmmenmennestaage 
, In this connection, the newer couch 
. hammocks, constructed without an over- 
l head support, are of interest. There are 
also various porch divans which are so | |; 
; built that they can be rocked gently back- : 
: wards and forwards; the arm-rests being | |: 
3 arranged to move with the body. An- : ret 
other practical type of couch is really in : 
two pieces—an armchair and a matching : 
ottoman, which, placed together, form a : 
comfortable chaise longue. This, of $ 
course, is a particularly satisfactory ; or 
) equipment for porches of limited area, as | |: easily, gracefully, * 
) the pieces can be used separately or in | |: pe eg 
combination, according to the needs. : Tabl- Ser vus Wagon 
) And cushions? They are a veritable : 
badge of comfort—or, at least they ought | |: wee 5 ~~ end an 
to be! But comfortable use is fa Se per- ‘ the hostess moving from 
missible nor possible with some of the | |: ohm hb I. 
ornate nes ge e occasionally : top — removable lage 
masquerade as cushions ertainly on & : ES a ay, silent swivel whee 
porch, where the usage is inevitably less ea Congest Liteaten, 3 race” ceiensl 
gentle than indoors, frivolous excuses : fvigenstora, Strong, lasting construction. “Entertaining ly 
for comfortable cushions are gm aayeed Sane & BALDEDCHLALIE. FRE EK Without a Maid” 
out of place. That, however, 1S y no : 20 Gureesee Ge.. Dawware. N. i? Groclig either t maid, mg A howe wa 4 Tam Sesves 
means a plea for any lowering of artistic | |: seks "Wits today lor FREE retore Fpmphlc. *Estreining ro 
sac, oe, cushions can be simple | | ‘Mts NIASAL AGA RA Se en | 
in design and durable in substance with- | * 8 Wee eepiceDATr te B......0! | 
out the slightest sacrifice of beauty. eecce Dept B-500 Cunard Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The WM. PENN 


The New “P.Q.’’ Mower 
for Everyman’s Use 


This household mower is 
the latest addition to the 
famousPENNSYLVANIA 
Quality line. It represents 
remarkable value at the 
price, which is $16.50 at 
Philadelphia. 


The WM. PENN runs easily 
—cuts clean—lasts long. It has 
9-inch driving wheels, ball bear- 
ing, and five crucible tool steel 
blades with 16-inch cut. The 
crucible tool spring steel bottom 
knife is self-sharpening. 


Like all “P. Q.”” Mowers, the 
WM. PENN is equipped with 
the STAYTITE Handle which 


takes the strain off the wrists. 


At Hardware and 
Seed Stores 


Send for booklet 
“How to Have a Fine Lawn” 








Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
1634 North 23rd Street Philadelphia 


LAWN MOWERS 


PENNSYLVANIA 








RAINBOW 
GLADIOLUS 





"2 


HIS is Forbes Famous 
Offer. Forty big, sound 
bulbs, each one selected by 
hand from the finest named vari- 
eties. Assuring you of evenly 
distributed color. Few flowers 
can compare with their luxurious 
rainbow beauty. Ideal for cut 
flowers or for garden decoration. 
They are vigorous and easy to 
grow in any garden soil. 
Thousands of customers tell us how 
<7 they have been with these 
ulbs. We want you to enjoy them 
in your own garden. Write now for 
our “Special Rainbow Gladiolus 


Offer.”” We will send them by return 
mail postpaid. 


Alexander Forbes & Company 


Seedsmen 


115 Mulberry St. Newark, N. s 


























Federal Garden Tractor and Powered 
Lawa Mower 
Pl ows,cul 
vates 1, 2 or 
rows, mows the 


lawn. Free 
circular 












THE FEDERAL FOUNDRY_ SUPPLY 











co. 
2628 E. 79th St. Cleveland. Ohio 








Write forour 
Free Catalog! Shows 


Sney by baying disect 
vi 
the “largest herve Dow and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 105, New Albany, Ind. 
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Who Has Musical Talent? 


Continued from page 75 


And whether or not a person has music 
“in him”’ is the real test of the presence 
or absence of real talent, and the degree 
of talent which the student may possess 
can be determined only after a fair trial. 

If a child has a musically receptive 
mind, if he has a musical ear, if he loves 
not only to listen to music but to work at 
it himself, carefully and diligently, then 
the wise parent will stimulate the child’s 
interest by constant encouragement and 
interest in the way that his work is done— 
give the child the best musical advantage 
possible, and give the teacher a chance. 

Almost everyone has musical “gifts” 
to a degree, but very, very few have them 
to a pronounced degree. Properly speak- 
ing, it is only those who are assured that 
they possess talent of the most pronounced 
kind that should ever be encouraged in 
any way to become professional musi- 
cians. For a student who is making the 
test, if after a reasonable time—say a 
year or so—spent in earnest musical 
study, he finds that he has a good audi- 
tive imagination or a sense of hearing 
which is capable of being developed to the 
place where chords or intervals are readily 
recognized ; if the progress made compares 
favorably with the progress made under 
like circumstances by someone who has 
become proficient in the art; if he is con- 
tinually reaching out in all directions for 
new and better ways of getting perfect 
results; if he finds music constantly upper- 
most in his thoughts, and all his hopes and 
ambitions center therein and it is the 
keenest of his joys; if unbiased and ex- 
perienced critics are interested in his work, 
then he is beginning to near the place 
where he can determine for himself- as 
to whether or not he possesses the talent, 
perseverance and indomitable courage so 
necessary for the long, hard struggle of a 
professional musical career. 

Art is long and hard. True artists are 
born, not made. Energy, practical appli- 
cation and patience, unyielding desire to 
accomplish things, sincerity of effort, to- 
gether with the true appreciation of the 
difficulties of great tasks—all these 
coupled with natural ability, will gain 
for the fortunate individual possessing 
such qualities a commanding and re- 
spected position in the musical world. 

The musical outlook in America has 
never been better than it is at present, 
but it is of importance that the typical, 
energetic, American way of “doing 
things” be applied toward furthering and 
aiding native talent as far as possible, for 
it is only thru this that a real American 
standard of excellence and discriminating 
musical taste may be established. 
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Strawberries and Asparagus 
Are in Season 
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A handier bathroom cabinet »~ 








ic Continued from page 77 
4 Hold the filled jar under the cold water - OAPS, medicines, towels, 
faucet, using a fork handle to let all the Globe“Wernicke toiletries and other bath- 
~ air out, let water run into jar two or three P B room supplies fit conveniently 
I. minutes and adjust corse and top under Sectional Bookcases into Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
. water. This keeps perfectly. ; Bookcases. Glass doors protect 
8 Chopped rhubarb may be added to for every room in the home ae an aed ane 
ut most of the spring and early summer jams it ieee mah a then thee 
a with excellent results. It both extends i aw Boag Bnei 
. expensive fruits, and adds a bright, zest- allowing easy access € sec- 
d ful taste to a perhaps over-sweet product. tions even when the space in 
~ Add before weighing and proceed by the front is narrow. 
e regular recipe. ‘ 
> "Rhubarb pat Banana Pudding.—Slice Every other room in the home, 
two bananas in a liberally buttered glass too, finds handy new uses for 
" baking dish, dot with butter and sprinkle Globe - Wernicke Sectional 
. with sugar, and add a good layer of hot, Bookcases—even kitchens, din- 
t thick rhubarb sauce, then another of ing rooms, sun rooms, bed- 
d sliced bananas. Add dots of butter and rooms, nurseries and halls. Sec- 
a sugar, and bake in a moderate oven until ienel eoustrastion males 
A light brown; serve warm with cream. grouping adjustable to every 
1 Strawberry Recipes type space — and simplifies 
] Strawberry Shortcake Whenever You moving. Period and modern 
. Wish.—We, as a family, are devoted to designs in attractive finishes— 
Z strawberry shortcake, and this is the way oe te ended oo Gh ven 
, we manage it. Some morning, just after meg palat te natch other 


breakfast when the fire is hot (of course, 
if you have a gas or electric range, you 
don’t have to consider this), we make up 
a batch of individual shortcakes by our 
best baking powder biscuit recipe. We 
don’t care for the sweet cake variety. We 
bake them—our cutter is good-sized and 
oval—in two layers, brushing the bottom 
one with melted butter or margarine 





Alternate layers of cake crumbs and straw- 


berry jam, dotted with butter, makes a 
good pudding 


Economy, white enameled 





nishings. 


Mail This Coupon 





If there is no Globe-Wernicke 
branch or authorized dealer in your 
city, buy from us direct at no ad- 
ditional cost, all freight prepaid. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





The Globe-Wernicke Co., 

Dept. H-4 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me your new, free booklet giving prices 
and showing how others use Globe-Wernicke Sec- 
tional Bookcases, ‘‘For Every Room in the Home.” 














See how IVORAND 


im makes plants grow 






Here is a new plant food that furnishes exactly what plants 
need to stimulate healthy vigorous growth. If you want 
larger, faster growing, better blooming plants try 
IVORAND. It has a continuous feeding effect by which 
its chemical constituents are released gradually as plants 
need nourishment. IVORAND is composed of 


75% genuine African ivory dust 


before applying the top. Brush the top 
and bake in a hot (450 degree Fahrenheit) 
oven. We make enough for two or three 
servings. When cool we put them in a tin 
box. When wished we reheat, lift the 
top, butter liberally, and fill with slightly 
mashed and sweetened berries, allowing 
enough to run over. Put cut, sweetened 
berries on top; serve at once. Whipped 
cream may be added if you wish, and we 
like to serve more of the sauce in a fat 
little glass pitcher. I defy anyone to tell 
these reheated individuals from freshly 
baked cakes; and they are ready to serve 
at any minute for a family meal or for the 
unexpected guest. We keep them on hand 
practically all thru the garden straw- 
berry season. 

Strawberry Fromage.—Mash a box of 
strawberries, and mix with one cupful of 
sugar boiled three minutes with half a 
cupful of water and cooled; add two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice; pour into 
a two-quart brick mold; it should fill it 
half full; if not, add more water or 
mashed berries. Fill up the mold with 
one pint of cream, whipped stiffly and 
sweetened to taste. Cover top with soft 
paper, put on the cover, tear off paper 
at edge of cover, and rub a bit of lard 
around to fill crack. Pack solidly in a 
mixture of finely cracked ice and ice 
cream salt, and let stand about four 


It is sold with the understanding that 
if you are not entirely satisfied after 
a fair trial your money will be re- 
funded. Send today 
fora 1% pound can. $ 1C0O 
Price, prepaid ...... 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The ivory itself is a valuable 
fertilizing agent: It has been 
strengthened by the addition of 
other materials to give an ideally 
balanced effect for plants raised 
indoors or outdoors. 


IVORAND Co., Inc., 














Without stooping--you 
walk along and neat- 
ly trim the many awe not reached by the 
lawn mower. ° yd how large your 
lawn-it can be trimmed easier ,quicker and 
better with an N.W. Thes are of 
steel— Handles of finished hardwood. 
Shipped postpatdio any place in the 
U.S. on recetpt of $2.26 


N. W. STAMPING CO. 
A, BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Lawnsho i 
wnshower Square Spray Sprinkler 
distributes water uniformly over a large SQUARE 
AREA, reachi the CORNERS OF LAWN with- 
out flooding sidewalks and wasting water. Made 
of cast brass. Price $1.25 postpaid. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


LAWNSHOWER MPG. CO.. 727 Tennessee St , VALLEJO, CALIF. 


10 1b. | Lobacco Powder $4.50 
e DESTROYS Aphis, Flea- post paid 
TIN e etc. Fertilizes 
soll, DESTROYS INSECTS AT ROOTS. 





























hours; unmold when wished. This is a 
remarkably good dessert. 





The advertisements in this issue contain 
many helpful home and garden hints. 








PaRESBeR? AND Bini 

















Completely 
automatic 
a cistern 















Here is a silent, complete- 
ly automatic cistern water 
plant. Requires no ate 
tention, fits in small space 
in the basement, no water 
storage tank in attic re- 
quired. Water is kept 
under pressurein thesmall 
tank. Flows instantly at 
the turn of the faucet. 











CISTERN 


The Milwaukee Automatic Suction 
Plant has no flywheel or pulley. No 
belt trouble. it is simple, depend- 
able and economical to operate. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER 
PUMP CO. 
36 Keefe Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Also builders of the 
Combustion Fuel Oil Burner 


Nil Wallkcs ors 


8 WATER SYSTEM 
~~ ae yee ne 








A Sprayer for Every Need 


It is made as substan- 
tially as a steam boiler 
and even more so. It is 
lock seamed and then 
closely riveted and finally 
soldered inside and out. 
That’s whyit standshard 
usage. 


Easily and quickly 
loaded and cleaned. Suit- 
able for any liquid, in- 
secticide, fungicide, dis- 
infectant, whitewash, 
cold water paint, etc. 
Gives misty cloud under 
high pressure or solid 
stream. 


EVERY SPRAYER GUARANTEED 


Equipped with clog proof nozzle. 3 gal. brass 
or galvanized tank. Many other styles. Send 
for catalogue. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
\, 898 Maple St. Rochester, N. Y. ff 














One each of Prosper Taug- 
I R i Sus, fer, Monsignor, Rhein Nixe, 
Fairy, Florentina, Perfection, 
$1. 3 of each $2.50. One each of Alcazar, Crusader, 
Coterinn, uaker Lady and Archeveque, $2. Three of 











eac be - Threeeach of both collections $7. rman: 





We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worth of 
your confidence and patronage at all times. 





Better Homes and Gardens 


Fresh Canned Strawberry for Winter 
Use.—Does this sound impossible? Try 
the recipe and see if I am not right! Mash 
freshly picked berries thoroly (I do 
enough for two pint jars only, and then 
start again, to be sure that every berry 
is mashed). Add an equal measure of 
sugar, and stir until thoroly dissolved. 
With the mixture fill sterilized and cooled 
pint jars to overflowing, running a fork 
handle down the sides to remove every 
air bubble. Add rubbers and tops and 
snap springs. Do not cook. This gives 
you really fresh strawberries in winter, 
you see. Add without straining to un- 
sweetened cream, or cream-and-custard 
mixture, and freeze. I like to add a bit of 
lemon juice, to brighten the mixture. If 
carefully done exactly according to direc- 
tions, this keeps perfectly; I have never 
lost a jar. It is delicious used as a sauce 
for plain ice cream or plain puddings, or 
in winter shortcakes. 

Strawberry Sandwiches.—Mash straw- 
berries, sweeten lightly, mix with cream 
cheese and a bit of mayonnaise, and use 
as a fruit spread in summer sandwiches; 
in winter use canned berries in the same 
way. 

Strawberry Muffins—Cream one-fourth 
cupful of sugar with two or three table- 
spoonfuls of soft butter, add a well- 
beaten egg, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
one cupful of milk, two and one-eighth 
cupfuls of cake flour, with which three 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder have 
been sifted. Lastly, add half a cupful 
or more of strawberries cut up carefully 
so they will not be too juicy. Bake in 
gem pans. You may double the amount 
of sugar and butter and use this as a 
summer pudding, baking in the gem pans 
or a cake tin and serving with any pre- 
ferred sauce, liquid or hard. 

Pineapple and Strawberry Jam.—Cook 
equal parts of mashed strawberries and 
minced pineapple (fresh) with three- 
fourths its weight of sugar, until rich and 
thickened. Seal, boiling hot, in pint or 
half-pint jars. 


How To Succeed With Phlox 


Continued from page 15 


There are so many beautiful varieties 
of phlox that it mostly is a case of indi- 
vidual taste. But as a suggestion, Miss 
Lingard is the early white and you surely 
need white in your scheme of arrange- 
ment to keep the many and varied hues 
from clashing, besides it flowers two 
weeks earlier than the other hardy 
varieties. Mrs. Jenkins is a late white. 
Thor is a wonderful early pink; Rynstrom 
is a mid-season to late pink of another 
shade. Baron Von Dedem is a blood red, 
Beacon a cherry red, Champs Elysee a 
deep purplish crimson, Widar a reddish 
violet with a white eye, while W. C. Egan 
is a delicate lilac, and R. P. Struthers is 
a rose carmine. 

There are many other beautiful varie- 
ties, but whatever you select if you keep 
them true by cutting off the faded blos- 
soms, you will have much pleasure in your 
garden of phlox. 

To sum up the good qualities of phlox: 
It succeeds in practically every kind of 
soil; gives a cheerful appearance in the 
garden; succeeds in nearly every location; 
begins to bloom early in summer; blooms 
until late in the fall; is one of the most 
abundant of hardy perennials; is one of 
the most showy of hardy perennials; is 
extremely hardy; combines well with 
other flowers; withstands early frosts, 
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| ¥ Import 
} Your Own 
’ Bulbs fom 
HOLLAND 


Our Free Catalog Tells How!—Ask for it. 


Here is a rare opportunity to make your 
own selections at low cost from one of the 
world’s largest stocks of fine bulbs. Our 
close connection with the firm of J. J. Grul- 
lemans & Sons, in Holland, enables us to 
offer Darwin, Cottage and Breeder Tulip 
Bulbs as well as Hyacinth and many other 
rare bulbs at interesting prices. 


A high grade collection of 100 Tu- 
lip Bulbs in the four named varie- 100 Bulbs 


ties—producing beautifully shaped oe 

flowers (like illustration) in Red, $5.00 

Pink, Yellow and Bronze Purple. 

FREE IMPORT BULB CATALOG — describing 
> 


and pricing our complete and unique collection 
hardy Holland Bulbs for beds, borders and rock gar- 
dens mailed on request. 


Wayside Gardens (o. 


Growers of Hardy Plants in America 
Mentor. Ohio. 




















Amazing Bargain Offer 


* GLADIOLI 


A Garden of 
“*Floral Gaiety” 
from July ’ til frost 
ikee will 
uh fens “Patent "os tad 
biendings. Plant in April and 
every ten days till mid-June for 
late summer and autumn flowers. 
We grow millions of Gisdioli on our 
Long Island Farms, and want to 
introduce these grand all-sum- 
mer flowers to thousands ofAmeri- 
ean Home Gardens; so we offer 

bulbs, . 

a A ae gr oe Rae 
. «» for ( ° . o. 

Wor 58 bute sor came gurdone *e os e « $1) 


—.Our ‘Medley’? Bulb Garden__ 
Wonderful value—Flowers for garden 

and home. All large, plump bulbs. 

1 Calla Lily 1 Summer Hyacinth 

1 Tiger Lily 1 Tuberose 

1 Madeira vine 12 Gladiolus M’xd. 

lar list price if bought separate! 

($1.60)—the 17 Bulbs mailed $ > 
postage paid anywhere i <-2 ° 


Beautiful, illustrated booklet, *‘Best on Earth 
Gladioli"’, Dakilas, Fogaiss. Pink Callas, etc., 


GEO. J. JOERG, Inc. 
New Hyde Park (Box B) L. 1., N. ¥. 





























reser ts 
turn it at our e we will refund 
Qherates on the double rotary le. 
fine or shower -like (4+ ~ the 
ow nezzie. Constructed of best * 
valuminum wheel. skid base; bronze 
steel standardiz 


Orde on ony Mouen-tee Qunanioh ce cole tor te 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER COMPANY 
1227 Coca Cola Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


DOUBLE 3 ROTARY 
SPRINKLER 
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For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have them in all their 
beauty and perfection by keep- 
ing plants, leaves and buds tne 
from aphides (plant lice) and similar 
injurious insecte. Spray with “Black 
Leaf 40." That is the successful 
gardener’s way. He keeps it on hand 
knowing that aphis may make ite 
appearance almost over night. A 35- 
cent bottle will make 6 gal- 
lons of effective spray. At 
your dealers. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sprays 









































Pays for Itself 


—in one short season in money, 
time and labor saved. Low Seeds 
Introductory Price makes it 


easy to own this better power 
garden tractor. Just the ma- Cultivates 
— for — suburb we’ Cg 
esta an 
etc. Takes the © bac k-b Mows 


of farm tasks. 580 
seyret, Seurdily b Duilt. Two 


im eeepc au snr buee 
Machinery 


- & types. Mower attachment 


Free Book = 24,288 jiu, 
Tractor ‘= J Tells how id 


farmi ve Att 
NEW Ices iS and full 
mation. Write rode 






















Selected 50° 
ROSES 

A Wealth aah of Become Tua Sens, Year. 
fae Climbing American Beauty, 


fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 


France, crimson-velvet; Colum- 
rose blended 
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Growing Better Onions 


“[ BREE years ago I failed dismally | 


with onions started from seed. 
Doubtless this was due partly to the 
wet season but the chief trouble was 
the stiff clay soil deficient in humus. The 
rains cemented the little seedlings in a 
living tomb which baked hard as summer 
advanced. From seventy-five feet of row 
I gathered only a few quarts of onions, 
and these only a little above pickling 
size. I was discouraged but was not 
ready to give up the idea of growing 
onions. 

Early the following season I visited a 
cabbage grower from whom I learned a 
“wrinkle” that made my onion growing 
in the second year a partial success. That 
it was not a complete success was not the 
fault of the “wrinkle” but was due to 
eleven inches of rain during the month of 
June alone, followed by eight weeks of 
baker’s oven temperature with no rain 
at all. The seed germinated wonderfully 
well axd would have made good bulbs had 
it not been for the seasonal peculiarities. 
The third season, last year, I had excel- 
lent results in germination and in growth 
because the weather was fairly favorable 
in both spring and summer. 

The cabbage grower annually starts 
several hundred flats of cabbage seeds. 
The flats, or shallow seed boxes, are 
filled with soil and put in place on the 
—" benches. Then the seeds are 

ropped in place in the rows made 
across the flats. To cover the seed with 
soil in the ordinary way would be a very 
slow job, taking an aggregate of perhaps 
a day’s time. By this grower's plan, hoyw- 
ever, it is done in a few minutes. He has 
a quantity of sifted, dry sand in a pail 
from which he fills a baking powder can 
with a small hole in the bottom. This hole 
he closes with his finger until it is directly 
over the rows of seed when he allows more 
or less sand to pour out as he moves the 
can back and forth over the rows, cover- 
ing the seed about a quarter of an inch 
deep. Watering completes the job. The 
seedlings come up easily and quickly thru 
the sand. 

In my garden of clay I first made a 
row with a pointed hoe, then used a tin 
can which holds about a peck of sand to 
spread a layer in the bottom. On this 1 
sowed the onion seed and then used the 
can to spread a thin layer of sand on top of 
the nee of By making the hole just large 
enough to be easily closed by my middle 
finger, and by varying the pressure of the 
finger I could let a large or a small stream 
of sand flow out, and thus vary the width 
and depth of sand in the row. The speed 
at which I walked also influenced the 
depth of sand in the row. I tried to cover 
the seed about a quarter of an inch deep 
or slightly less. 

As onion seedlings are very incon- 
spicuous when they first come up, and as 
it is important to start cultivation at 
the earliest possible moment, I planted 
onion sets at intervals of about six inches 
so they would indicate the position of the 
row when they sent up their sprouts. This 
was both a mistake and an unnecessary 
thing to do, for when the sets were pulled 
for scallions they dislodged and de- 
mage en more or less seedling onions close 
to them, and they were not necessary as 
markers because the sand being of a 
different color from the clay was easily 
seen. Sols t to whoever employs 
this wrinkle to get sand of a different 
color from his soil,—M. G. Kains, 





8 A SHADED PORCH - 
FOR SUMMER COMFORT 





An Out-Door Living Room 


This Summer transform your porch into a 
beautiful, comfortable, private outdoor 
living room with Aerolux Porch Shades. 
They exclude the Summer’s glare, heat 
and rain, yet admit every cooling breeze. 
Ventilate from top to bottom. Easily in- 
stalled, simple to operate. The Aerolux 
No-Whip eves prevents all whipping 
or rattling in the wind. Made of stur- 
dy, straight-grained lindenwood splints 
woven with strong fish net twine. 
These inexpensive yet attractive porch 
shades are built for years of service. 


See Aerolux Porch Shades at your dealer's. 
Write us for free brochure on porch shading. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2637 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


Verticolor Porch 

S —exclusive 
with Aerolux; give a 
striking effect. Broad 
vertical stripes in con- 
trasting colors — tan 
and green, green and 
French gray — hand- 
blocked. Artistic. 
Distinctive. 


peel 


VENTILATING 











, PORCH SHADES | 
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sé DREERS 
-£ Garden Book 


“IN the Garden of Your Dreams” 

is &@ song you can make come 
true. Dreer’s 1926 Garden Book 
will help you, with its wealth of 
pictures and suggestions. Every- 
thing in Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, Dahlias, 
Hardy Perennials, ete. 

A copy mailed free 

if you mention Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street, Phile., Pa. 


All of our advertisements are guaranteed 





























Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Dwight J. Baum, Architect, N. Y. 


Colors as Rich as Dyes 
| More Lasting than Paints 


This is the wonderful result, never before accom- 
plished, of the new Colloidal Compounding of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


By this colloidal process permanent pigments 
are made infinitely finer than the finest ground 
colors; so fine that they penetrate into the wood 
and color !t as a dye colors cloth—with richness 
and depth that makes the shingles look as if 
they grew that color. Mixed with Cabot's 
Creosote, which completely preserves the wood. 


Cabot’s Stained Shingles 


Highest Grade Red Cedar Shingles Stained with 
Cabot’'s Guaranteed Creosote Stains. Sound 
lumber, straight grain, thick butts, thoroughly 
stained and preserved 


Send for samples of Cabot’s Stains on 
shingle cedar, and catalog. Free. 


Toul babet= 


Manufacturing Chemists 


145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 342 Madison Av., N. Y. 
5000 Bicominedale Av., Chicago 

| Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los 

| Angeles, San Francisco, Portiand, Oreg. 





Other Colloidal Compounds 
Cabot's Waterproof Collopakes: Sott texture, 
and pastel-like tints for stucco, brick 0 wood 
More fluid than paints, easier to’ apply, lower 

cost 
| Cabot’s Old Virginia White: The original 
| brilliant white stain. As bright as new white- 
| wash and as durable as naint 

Cabot'’s Double-White: Whiter than lead paint, 

and two coats cover equal to three? 












































A Lawn Fence that will Last 


Now! as Long as your House. 


Protected against the elements by a jacket of imper- 
ishable lead, seven times heavier than the ordinary 
zine or galvanized coated fence. Will last for genera- 
tions, even without paint. 

Leadclad protection is furnished in Lawn Fence, 
Poultry Fence and for Farm use. 

Write today, giving us some idea of your require- 
ments. Samples and full particulars will be promptly 
sent to you. 


THE LEADCLAD WIRE COMPANY 
Moundsville, West Va. 








with water 


Spra pressure 


Send name for free booklet describing 
NAYLOR Sprayer. Amazingly simple and 
inexpensive. Water pressure does the work. 
Applies all insecticides in MIST to 50’ 
STREAM, any desired strength. Indestruc- 
tible. Absolutely guaranteed. We pay de- 
livery. Money back if not delighted. Only 


3.75. Li i 
inrger since Wee TODAY Free Book 
a oo 
e : 
Hastings, Nebr. 


NS 


s, 


Mbt VAI 


Rn YDept. 51 





inputs 

















Better Homes and Gardens 


Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 30 


its strange manifestations 
help liking Jungle Days. It ought to 
appeal particularly to growing boys with 
a scientific bent. 

And incidentally there is another book 
by William Beebe which the whole 
family would like—a larger, more ex- 
pensive one, Galapagos: World’s End. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $9) This is really 
a marvelous affair—high romance and 
exact science blended into one. If you 
buy it, I guarantee that it won’t disap- 
point you. 

Now that we are on this subject, I want 
to tell you about still another travel- 
book that is closely akin to these by 
William Beebe. It is called David Goes 
Voyaging and was written by David 
Binney Putnam, a twelve-year-old boy 
who was a junior member of Beebe’s 
recent scientific expedition that sailed on 
the Arcturus to the Galapagos Islands. 
The book is David’s own account of the 
trip. “Mother helped me fix up the spell- 
ing and make the grammar right. The 
writing took quite a long time and I think 
being a naturalist would be more fun 
than being a writer. Anyway, my stories 
help me to remember the fun we had on 
the Arcturus. I don’t see how it could 
have been much better.’’ David describes 
birds, fish and beasts that he saw, he 
tells about seeing a volcano in action, 
he talks of many strange and curious 
adventures that he had. It is the genuine 





| story of a real boy and ought to interest 





every other child. 

And now for the last book on our list, 
My Brother’s Face, by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, an East Indian who has spent 
many years in America. It is customary 
for each Hindu to visit the place of his 
birth at least once in twelve years. 
Mukerji after twelve years in this country 
returned to India for a time and this 
book is the story of the visit. He tells 
how his native land impressed him after 
all the years away. He looked into his 
brother’s face ‘‘and read there, not a man 
but a continent.” He felt present-day 
India, sick with political unrest, and in 
order to understand it better, he sought 
Ghandi, in whose face he found a deep, 
inward peace. He makes us see and feel 
India, the old and the new—pilgrims, 
priests, holy men, beggars—a vast coun- 
try, full of unplumbed profundities. 

Do not be afraid of this book—it is 
simple and readable in style—not a para- 
graph in it but teems with interest. It 
will enlighten you and teach you, and 
besides, it will fascinate you. 

So we come to the end of another list 
of “sociable’’ books. Please feel per- 
fectly free to come to the book editor 
with questions or suggestions. If you 
like the department, write and say so; 
if you know how it could be improved, 
don’t fail to write. Your letters will all 
be welcomed. 
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YOUR GARDEN 


CAN 


and will be a great 
success, if you pur- 
chase this can and 
use its contents 
properly. 


FLORANID 


aacrranso as vaace MARS 


The richest nitrogen fertilizer, 92 times 
stronger than manure, so a small quantity 
goes far. Clean—odorless. All pure plant 
food. 

Improvesthequality of Flowers, Vegetables 
and Fruits, greatly increases yield and pro- 
duces extra early crops. Fine for lawns, 
| shrubs, hedges and trees. 

Sold by leading seedsmen, in half-pound 
and pound cans and 50 lb. bags. 

If your dealer cannot supply write us. - 
interesting booklet on fertilizing and : 
sample sufficient to make 









sent for two, 2 cent stamps, the 
cost of postage. No other expens 


A GALLON OF STRONG LIQUID FERTILIZER 
4d : ‘o give you an opportunity ot 
souls the richest organic fertilizer 


| 
KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc, 





Garden Dept., 1150 Broadway, New York 








RID-O-WEED 


Destroy forever that weed growth 
| in your lawn. 
RID-O-WEED does the trick sure- 
ly. ye quiskiys easily. Leaves nohole 
e ground—does not injure the 
ome. 
Push RID-O-WEED in — pull the 
weed out. That's how simple it is 
More than saves its price in labor. 
Guaranteed to satisfy. Get one 
today—from your dealer or $1.00 
postpaid. 


THE B & J MFG. CO., 
Springfield, Ohio 
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6Roses0: 


All Will Bloom This Summer! 
America, 


ink; McArthur, crimson; 
ein ‘yellow; Buterfly, var.; 

red; Ophelia, white. 
BARGAINS IN PLANTS 
12 Pansies 39c 6 Salvias 44c 
3 pemy 3 Dahlias 36c 


: ose free 
withevery $1! purcharc. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 1026 gue Free 
THE McGREGOR BROS. CO.,BOX 101 SPRINGFIELD. 0. 
Stately, Bearded Irises 


These beautiful flowers are the orchids of 
the outdoor garden—blue, lavender, rose, 
yellow, bronzes, and exquisite blends. 

Our new catalog lists over 200 of the finest 
American and European varieties.. Free 
copy on request. 

CARL SALBACH » 

Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
300 Creston Road Berkeley, California 


























Si FHRm 15 

Madiola Bar ain Medians bulbs of A. B. 
Kunderd, Crimson Glow, 

Anna Eberius, Pink Wonder,Searlano,E.J .Shaylor, Thos. 

Kent, Alice Tiplady, Byron L. Smith. Grown i in Me famous ao alee 
Valley, the Holland of America. © 


A.C. BIGGERSTAFF, 2045 E. COUCH, PORTLAND, OnE. 
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d Garden Full 
Dahlias 
hehe 


New 
and Rare 
Exhibition 
Dahlias 


Few flowers, whether used for garden 
decoration or principally for cut blooms 
to decorate the home, are as responsive 
to simple garden culture as our Modern 
Dahlia. It has made wonderful advance- 
ment in size of bloom, habit of growth 
and profuse blooming qualities. 





















In order to further its now great pop- 
ularity, we are offering this collection of 


12 Dahlia Tubers for $3.50 
—one each of 12 distinct varieties, not labeled, 
which if purchased separately according to name 
would cost not less than $10. 


Order Your Tubers Now so as to have them 
ready to plant any time after the tenth of May 
or when all danger of frost is past. 











Mention this advertisement and send check, money 
order, cash or stamps, and secure this exceptional 
collection, sent prepaid to any point in the U. 8. 


Our 1926 Seed Annual sent on request 


Simm (alr 


30 and 32 Barclay St. New York 















A hedge trimming marvel 
THE 


‘LITTLE WONDER’ 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HEDGE TRIMMER 


(has lawn clipping attachment) 


Ask for Circular of 
portable electric outfit 


TRIMS 10 times faster than hand shears— 
easier and much more efficient. Thousands 
in use and hundreds of testimonials prove 
its superiority. Three sizes: 30-inch, 40-inch 
and 60-inch blades. $22 up. Lawn 
clipping attachment $15 extra. 
Operates by hand or electricity. 
if your de 






aler cannot supply you, 
we will hp di- 
rect. Please give 
dealer's name. 
Write for de- 
* scriptive circu- 
lar and testi- 
og : / monials. 
ge PS ae Ze Ae Dealers and 
we Agents Wanted 
DETCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
P.O. Box 204 Oaks, Montg. Co., Pa. 
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Sa ~=—Ss Summer Comfort 
= awn in sean this Pemeper at tow seat. Duban 
—_ us! eo =| . 
tif ® 
Sa 
Write for free booklet, fabric samples, 
price list and name of nearest dealer. 
DEALERS: Good territory still open. 
Write for proposition. 
THE DUBAN SHADE CORP. 
178 South Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


[DAHLIAS, $3.25 tor $2.00 
Stter 2: *8 Varteties; value $2:80 for $2.00 
Order at once and receive gratis one root, value 75 cents. 


LAURADALE DAHLIA GARDEN 
T. E. Brockway, 1224 Edgebrook Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Good Yields From Brussels 


Sprouts 
ANY people fail to get good Brussels 
sprouts. Doubtless the trouble is 
more often soil than anything else. This 
should be as rich as for cabbage, if not 
richer. But more important, it should 
be naturally moist or kept so by artificial 
means. Frequent surface cultivation, es- 
pecially if shallow, will do more than any- 
thing else to hold moisture in the soil; but 
should it be necessary to irrigate, the water 
should beallowed todrench the bed to the 
depth of at least a foot, and after the sur- 
face has becomedry enough to cultivate it 
should be made loose and no more water 
applied until the plantsseem to besuffering. 
Unless the seed is started in the au- 
tumn and the plants wintered over in 
coldframes there is no use trying to grow 
Brussels sprouts as a spring vegetable. 
The plants must have cool, moist weather 
and soil during the period when they are 
forming their “sprouts.” This they do 
not usually get in America when started 
in spring either in a hotbed or out-of- 
doors. If one has agreenhouseand canstart 
the seedlings in January or early February 
there is a chance of success but the bother 
of transplanting several times and harden- 
ing off is usually too great forthe amateur 
gardener who is always pressed for time. 
The best way to grow this vegetable is 
to sow the seed (in latitude of New York 
City) about the twentieth of April out 





FLOWERS THAT WILL 


THRIVE IN POOR SOIL 
Portulaca Ice Plant 
Nasturtium Godetia 
Verbena Cockscomb 
Kochia Snapdragon 


Sweet Alyssum 











of doors and manage the little seedlings 
exactly the same as late cabbage—merely 
keeping them free from weeds and grow- 
ing normally. It is a good plan to trans- 
plant them once into a nursery bed to 
stand about an inch or two apart the 
latter part of May; and to keep them 
in this bed until the first half of July, 
when they should be transplanted where 
they are to mature. The soil here should 
have been freshly turned and made fine. 
Liberal applications of manure should 
have been made either in the spring or im- 
mediately before preparing the bed. 
The earliest sprouts from July set 
lants may be gathered the latter part of 
ptember or early in October when the 
season is favorable. From that timeforward 
they will continue to develop until the 
arrival of severe weather, provided pror- 
er care is exercised in gathering the 
crop. The “sprouts,” as the buds in the 
angles of the leaf stalk are called, should 
never be pulled but always cut with a 
keen-edged knife, always leaving as long 
a stem as possible so as to induce the 
development of still more sprouts. 
Whensevere weather threatens the plants 
may be pulled up by theroots, but preferab- 
ly dug, and planted in sandy loamina cool 
moist cellar where, if thesoiliskeptdamp, 
they will maturethesproutsalready formed 
but small when the digging is done. Thus 
the season may be extended a month to 
three months into the winter.—M. G. K. 
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HICKORY 


Outdoor Furniture 








Defy the 
Weather 


Genuine Old Hickory Furniture 
not only gives distinction to your 
porch, garden or sun room—not 
only gives unequaled comfort— 
but it is built by Nature itself to 
give years of extra wear and value. 


American craftsmen in Morgan 
County fashion it sturdily from 
select young hickory saplings— 
build it impervious to rain and 
weather. 

No other outdoor furniture can 
combine its distinctive appear- 
ance, comfort and the added years 
of service that coupled with its 
moderate price make it a great 
value. Ask for our new Folder 
“B” and name of your dealer. 


OLD HICKORY 
FURNITURE Co. 


At Martinsville 
Morgan County, Indiana 
Trade Mark Brand Burned in Every Piece 
































On this Compl 
Garden 
Outfit 


kiite i 
La et 


Gilson Wheel Outfit 


by gardeners everywhere. 
justable handle. Wheel can 





Used extensivel 


Strongly built. 
be offset when straddling rows. Tools ——_ 


and easily changed by hand. R ar 
comptete 6 in 1 outfit, $13.15. al $10. 

To encourage early orders will give 
Free free with each 6 in 1 Wheel Outfit, 

two valuable hand 

tools--a Gilson Wonder 

Dandelion Digger, and 

a Dubl-Duti, push- 

pull, Scuffie Hoe--saves 

time and labor. 

2 Order Today. 

- Satisfaction Guaranteed 


J. E. GILSON CO. 
36 Western Ave., Port Washington, Wis. 
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Cut Easily 
and Last } 
for Years 


Fine materials, 
expert work- 
manship, and 
convenience 
distinguish 
Wiss Pruning 
Shears. They 
cut easier and 
last longer 
than ordinary 
shears selling 
at the same 
price. Be sure 
to ask for 
WISS. 


No.209V. A one-piece tool, 
with die-pressed handles 
and hammer-forged blade. 
Extra wide bevel, insuring 
easy cutting. Volute steel 
spring. Non-pinching han- 
dies. $1.50. 

No. 309. A new pattern, 
hammer forged, and tem- 
pered to hold its edge a 
long time. Unbreakable 
frame, non-pinching han- 
dies. Blade removable for 
sharpening or replacement. 
$2.50. 


7 styles from $1.50 to $4.25, 
Add 10% West of Denver, 


weiss 
Wonderful 


J.Wiss & Sons Co., Newark, N. J. 








Catalog Folder 
of Trellises 
Pergolasand Arches 
Sent FREE to You 


Shows how to beautify your home 
and lawn at surprisingly low cost. 
Think of it! Fan Tr Siess as low 
as $1.10. any other styles 
from_ $1.40 to $2.70. e show 
here just a few of the many beau- 
tiful designs we make—all painted 
white, ready to put up about your 











house or = Send for the Free 
Mp agp Folder t Plan now to have 
ake 1 ad ew Beauty Spots” for your home 
this year. 
Ore 
= ‘ce Howes A “Khoa 


wiz rae 


ROWE MFG. CO. 2&i# 








Beautifully Colored 

a 10 u $< Caretulty aetected bulbs 

rare and popular 

varieties from our finest plants. Guaranteed true to 
description. Write for bur list of bargains to-day! 
Midwest Gladiolus Gardens, Box 162, East Des Moines, lowa 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 


And....hold infinity in the palm of your hand.. 


WELL we are right up to the threshold 
of another garden season! Indeed, 
what we do now will determine to a large 
extent just the kind of garden we will 
have when summer comes. We are all 
bound to forget or neglect to do some 
things now that we will regret all season. 

For instance, last year I missed out 
entirely on some special dahlias I wanted 
to try out. I neglected to send in my 
order early in the spring; in May, I was 
called away and when I returned late in 
the month and tried to locate some of the 
dahlias I wanted, all the dealers were sold 
out—at least, I could not locate any until 
it was too late to plant them. 

Give your gardening program the last 
going over now to be sure that you 
haven’t overlooked anything. It may be 
fertilizer for the flowers and vegetables, a 
dressing of bonemeal or commercial fer- 
tilizer for the lawn, an application of 
grass seed to the bare spots, getting up 
another birdhouse or two, ordering the 
new gladiolus varieties, or the dahlias. 
Lord Cecil was right when he said: “The 
shortest way to do many things is to do 
one thing at a time.” We must do many 
things when we garden, but we must 
check them over one at a time. 


NEW bulletin issued in January by 

the United States Department of 
Agriculture on the subject of “Garden 
Irises” is now available for free distribu- 
tion. It can be procured either direct 
from the Department at Washington, or 
from your congressman or senator. It 
will interest all lovers of the iris. It con- 
tains 46 pages of text, is well illustrated 
with photographs, drawings and charts. It 
covers the general field of iris culture “7 
well and will furnish specific help wit 
many iris problems. Ask for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1406, “Garden Irises,” in 
writing. 


Hew many of our readers remember 
the article away back in the begin- 
ning of this magazine, entitled, “Routing 
the Dandelions With Iron Sulphate?” 
Since our family has doubled three times 
since then, I am going to mention it 
again. The point was that you can de- 
stroy the dandelions on your lawn by a 
simple spraying process employing iron 
sulphate, which can be purchased at any 
drug store. Mix at the rate of one and 
one-half pounds per gallon of water until 
thoroly di meen ig Apply with a spray 
pump, using a fine mist-like spray. In a 
day or two, your dandelions will look like 
a fire had scorched them. Three applica- 
tions thru the current season and two 
more next season will completely eradi- 
cate them. You have ta keep killing off 
the leaves until the food stored in the 
root is exhausted; no more food is stored 
in the root while it is growing new leaves. 
In spraying or digging out with a knife, 
the same rule holds good, so why not 


—William Blake 


spray and do the work easily and save 
your back? I’ll be glad to send a reprint 
of the complete article to anyone who is 
interested. All it costs is a stamp. 


ANY readers write and ask how far 
back roses should be pruned in the 
spring, but when given the best directions 
they seem reluctant to put them into 
practice. With the exception of climbing 
roses, rugosas, hugonis, pompoms and the 
like—in short, all roses where individual 
bloom is desired, should be pruned back 
rather severely. I find it best to allow 
not over two buds on each stem, and one 
good bud will get better bloom than two, 
but this is a rather hard bit of medicine 
for the novice to take. Two buds to a 
stem, and not over four stems to a bush, 
will send all the energy of the root sy stem 
into the development of all the bloom 
they can support with good results. 
Prune one bush according to these direc- 
tions and then allow another bush to go 
unpruned, or just lightly pruned, as a 
check, and next season you will prune 
every bush with the two buds to the stem. 
A lot of rose growers fail to produce the 
roses they want because they are too 
tender-hearted when it comes to pruning. 


(;= a little novelty in your garden 
this season. It will repay you many 
times. An odd flower, a new variety, a 
strange shrub or tree—what interest they 
add! And in the vegetable garden, new 
varieties should be on trial each year. 
I can think of nothing more uninteresting 
than to garden in the same old way, in the 
same old rut, year after year. Half of the 
zest of gardening i is the joy of anticipation 
in waiting for the blooming of a new 
flower, or the harvest of a new vegetable. 
One of the high spots in my gardening 
memories was the year when my father 
set aside a corner in his big garden on the 
farm and told me that we were going to 
grow some peanuts there. I think that is 
what first interested me in vegetable 
gardening; it was a summer I shali never 
forget. And I do not believe that I have 
ever grown such peanuts since that sum- 
mer; at least, they have never seemed so 


good. 


ASAIN the question of how to fertilize 
the peonies comes up. The best ex- 
perience of our readers, which coincides 
with my own, is that a "handful of bone- 
meal sprinkled around each plant just as 
the stalks are coming up, is all that is 
needed. This bonemeal should be placed 
in a circle about six inches from the 
stalks. Succeeding rains will carry it 
down to the roots. Manures should be 
avoided, especially so as top dressings. 
Bonemeal is the peony lover’s one sure 
ally. If your bed was properly prepared in 
the beginning, you need 
not worry about your 
peonies with this treatment. 
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This Month in the Garden 


Ms and more pressing waxes the 
work as the spring advances. May 
is the month for planting the tender vege- 
tables and the corn, and for transplanting 
the tomatoes from the coldframe or from 
the grocer’s—according to circumstances. 
Tomato seeds may be planted in the open, 
but as they have an unlimited season of 
bearing it is well worth our while to get 
them in as early as possible. Even if one 
starts them in house or coldframe it is well 
to buy two or three plants of the earliest 
variety possible, to precede our own. We 
find many self-sown seedlings in our gar- 
den. They are very thrifty and lusty, and 
we salvage them if they escape the vigi- 
lant cultivation that we both preach and 
practice. They may be set in odd cor- 
ners, and even if late, supply extra fruit 
for canning. This particular family 
never seems to have too many canned 
tomatoes, either plain or in the form of 
delicious canned puree, into which goes 
a proportion of all the flavorful vegeta- 
bles and herbs in the garden. 

While we are on the subject of toma- 
toes we might as well finish up, as far as 
May is concerned; but remember that late 
May is too late for either transplanting 
our own or those purchased, as they are 
very tender, and it is a terrible calamity 
to have one’s crop nipped by a late frost. 
I advocate trellising tomatoes for three 
reasons; trellised, they are one of the 
greatest ornaments of the vegetable gar- 
den; second, it is very much easier to 
keep watch of and pick the fruit; and 
lastly, finer tomatoes are produced. I 
have never felt sure that the crop was 
more abundant altho this is claimed. 
It is, I confess, a big piece of work set- 
ting the trellises and pruning the vines, 
and feminine gardeners must resort to 
masculine aid here. Staking is next best. 
We usually—being devoted to tomatoes 
—trellis two or three rows, and set an- 
— sprawly row in an inconspicuous 
place. 

The trellises should be set before the 
tomatoes are put out. We make ours as 
follows: Set tall iron piping at the ends 
and middles of rows, and stiff wire up- 
rights four feet apart; connect all with 
three or four rows of tough, pliable wire, 
using copper wire for tying. Keep both 
the piping and wire uprights from year to 
year; the connecting wire lasts only one 
season, Set the tomato plants three feet 
apart. Dig a good-sized hole, burying a 
shovelful of manure at the bottom sup- 
port the plant in it with the left hand, and 
fill the hole with water; sprinkle in earth 
as needed, and when well settled, “‘firm’’ 
well; keep watered. Young tomato 
plants are the choicest tidbit of the cut- 
worm; therefore enclose the stems with 
three- or four-inch wide strips of heavy 
paper, letting it extend an inch into the 
ground. This is a perfect protection. We 
sometimes give the tomato patch a 
festive appearance by utilizing old play- 
ing cards for the collars. 

Eggplants and peppers which are also 
tender plants may be set at the same 
time as tomatoes, the former three feet 
apart, the latter two. . Eggplants are 
difficult to raise, and are very subject to 
insect pests; spray them frequently be- 
fore attacked; omit them from small 
gardens. Peppers, both sweet and 
‘smarty,’ are very valuable in the home 
garden. Usually it is more convenient 
to buy the dozen and a half plants suffi- 
cient for the average family instead of 
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See it toda 
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atyour Hardware Store 
THE ELECTRIC LAWN MOWER 


“As easy to operate as a vacuum cleaner.”” All the operator has 
to do is to steer it. See it in action today at the store of your 


hardware dealer. 


Self-propelled—it mows as it goes. Plugs in on any garage or 
house light socket and uses about the same amount of current as 


Send for 
This Booklet 


Now! 


an electric iron, Simple —clean —quiet. Mower by Coldwell— 


Motor by General Electric. Timken tapered roller bearings and 
cut steel gears run in oil. Carries 150 feet of cable (allowing a 
300 ft. cutting radius) on an automatic reel which takes up and 
pays out the wire automatically as needed, always keeping it 
tight and out of the way of machine and operator. Write today 
for detailed literature on the latest modern electrical development 
which eliminates the man’s drudgery of cutting the lawn, 


_ St ° 
MELL ” 
P Coldwell Lawn Mower 
rd Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 
DEPENDABLE LAWN eJMOWERS Pd Gentlemen— Send free booklet 
Hand + Horse* Gasoline «+ Electric 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER Co, /“ Name 





COLD\ 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





f/f on the Electric Lawn Mower. 
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ACME-JR 









Write for 
catalogue of 
the improved 
Acme-Jr with 
complete 
differen- 
tial. 
THE ACME CULTIVATOR CO. 
Dept. H Leetonia, Ohio 


Berry, Vegetable and Flower Plants 


Best varieties Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Grape, Gooseberry, Currant plants; Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Tomato, E Plant, 
Pepper, Celery, Sweet Potato plants; Hollyhock, 
Delphinium, Foxglove, Phlox, Columbine, Chrysan- 
themum, Bleeding Heart and many other hardy. pe- 
rennial flower plants; Aster, Salvia, Zinnia and other 
annual flower plants; Roses, Shrubs, Hedge plants. 


Catalogue Free ———— y 
Y S$. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. Ze 








and Poultry TF LNCE 


GET IT FROM THE FACTORY DIRECT 


Now isthe time to buy that Lawn or Garden 
Fence. Prices are lower thanin years. Sav- 
ings are greater thanever. Quality is guaran- 
teed. New styles from which tochoose. Beau- 
tiful designs. All strong, durable fabrics that 
last for years. Read what satisfied users say: 
“ bought some 400 feet of Lawn Fencing from 
you in 1901 and it is still in good shape,’’ says 
Geo. W. Henry, Sciota, Illinois. Edward Dux, Coving- 
ton, Ky., writes “I saved 4 cts. afoot on my fence.” 
You, too, can save. We Poy the Freight. Write 
today for Free Catalog of Lawn, Garden, Poul- 
try and Farm Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates and Barbed Wire. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 98 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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ABLES are now considered practically 

as first in the scheme of home decora- 

tion. Instead of the ponderous ones of 
past generations, we now select the dainty, 
charming tables that are used here and there 
throughout the living rooms. 


Entertainment is less formal, and the home 
has use for the artistic small forms, such as 
tray tables, butterfly, drop leaf, tilt top and 
coffee tables. Then there are the useful occa- 
sional and davenport tables, or the St. Johns 
Davodine for kitchenette apartments. 

These unique tables will 
brighten the rooms re- 
markably, especially those 
in decorative finishes. 


St. Johns tables are found 
in good furniture and de- 
partment stores all over 
America. Ask for them by 
name. If you are inter- 
ested in the decorative 
value of tables in group- 
ings, or color ideas write 
for our free booklet 





24 inches high TABLES 
St. Johns Table Company 
CADILLAC Box 652 MICHIGAN 




















ttles a Th things not by preventing the heat from 
hey insulate the hea’ 


Cabot’s 
Heat-Insulating 
‘“‘Quilt’’ 


keeps houses warm in the same way. “Quilt” is not a mere felt 
paper. It is & scientific insulator—a thick, flexible cushion of dead 

spaces—and one layer is as warm ag 28 to 40 layers of com- 
mon aiding 


ee t”’ will anve about one-third of your coal bill. It lasts as 


long as the house, and 
fortable all the time saves your money and keeps you com- 


warm houses. It is cheaper than Heating cold ones.’ 
Sample of quilt with full detatls,and refer- 
ences to dozens of users, 
sent F REE on application, 
SANDEL CABOT, Inc. 
Mfe. Chemists 


BOSTON, ‘MASS. 
342 Madison Ave. 












ew tor 
5000 Bloomingdale Ave 
Chicago 

















Surplus Stock 


from Pp of the finest pri- 
vate collections in the 
middle west. Superb, hardy, 
beautiful and true to name. Write 
for Catalog. 


IRIS FIELDS 
113 Lutz Ave., West Lafayette, Indiana 


PEONTES ]= Fat. 


assorted Peony Roots for fall delivery. If inter- 
ested in higher priced Peonies, send for my catalog. 





















|O. L. RINGLE, Box 90, Wausau, Wis. 








The advertisements inthis issue contain 
many helpful home and garden hints. 
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trying to raise them. Sweet peppers 
are delicious stuffed with meat, fish, 
mushrooms and the like for main dishes, 
and with vegetables as accompaniments; 
they also make an unsurpassed flavoring 
for all sorts of made dishes, egg combina- 
tions, etc. Two or three plants of 
“smarty” peppers for pickles and sauces 
are enough. Peppers are practically 
pest-proof and are therefore very satis- 
factory to raise. 

As we began with suggestions for end- 
of-the-month work we will—as per the 
preof in addition, begin at the top and 
add downwards. Before the tomato- 
pepper activities, we plant lima and 
sieva beans, these supplying some of the 
most highly prized crops of the garden. 
One planting of either pole, or ordinary 
limas is enough, as they take too long to 
mature to make crops from a second 
planting available. If one can get poles 
I should advise that variety exclusively, 
as they are so much easier to pick as 
well as being very ornamental. 


HE middle of the month is thetime for 
horticultural beans to goin. Two or 
three plantings of these, as they have 
a comparatively short season. Altho 
ostensibly dwarf we find that they de- 
velop climbing propensities (like some 
people), if provided with a support; it 
therefore pays to bush or trellis them if 
possible. We transfer to them the hen- 
wire trellises released by our earliest 
matured peas, thus greatly increasing 
the crop and lengthening the bearing 
season. These also should be planted 
sparsely, and, as subject to more blights 
than other beans, they should be pre- 
ventively and frequently sprayed. 

All the other tender vegetables may 
now go in—summer squash, of which 
four or five hills four feet apart are 
plenty, winter squash and melons if 
space is abundant, and cucumbers. Some- 
times a few hills of running squash may 
be planted in a corner or at the edge of 
the garden or corn patch or at the side 
of the compost heap if space is limited. 
We have abandoned ordinary cucumber 
—which has developed many blights in 
this vicinity of late—in favor of the 
Japanese Climbing Cucumber, which 
grows on trellises or strings, and bears 
delicate cucumbers of delicious flavor, 
and is practically blight-proof. 

Corn is planted in mid-May or earlier, 
and succession plantings may be made 
every week or ten days (latitude of Bos- 
ton) until early July. <A late gambling 
planting of this delicious vegetable often 
pays well. The corn patch should be 
spaded deeply, ground made fine and 
mellow, well-fertilized and further en- 
riched with surplus wood ashes and then 
manure to supply potash and nitrogen. 
Hills should be three feet apart; plant 
seed one inch deep, eight or nine kernels 
to a hill, thin to four. After dropping 
the seed in a row of hills, water with 
tepid water before covering, to hasten 
germination; cover with earth and 
“firm’’ well with a hoe. We use the 
Golden Bantam exclusively for all plant- 
ings. As soon as the little seedlings are 
well started, begin to cultivate—both to 
keep weeds out and moisture in—hilling 
a little each time, which continue thru 
the season. Corn takes about three 
months to mature. 

Flower seeds go in any time after the 
ground is good and warm; there is ab- 
solutely nothing gained here by hurry- 
ing. If one has started seedlings in cold 
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MARCH 


Scientific} 





To have a really beautiful 
lawn or garden that every visitor and 
friend admires and envies—you need 
March Scientific Irrigation. It’s more | 
than a mere watering system. | 

Eliminates tedious hose holding drudgery or 
constant changing of *whirligig” or “‘butterfly”’ 
sprinklers. Reduces water bill 40% and cuts 
hose investment 75% 
every size lawn or " garden. 
stationary. 


Write today for FREE Booklet on 
“Scientific Lawn and Garden Irrigation.” 


MARCH Avromaric IRRIGATION COMPANY | | 


W. Western Ave. 
MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 





Made in 7 sizes for 
Portable or | 





























 PeRTICAS 
TABLETSS 


CONCENTRATED 
FERTILIZER 
A complete plant food—not merely 
a stimulant. Odorless. A box of 100 
for 25c. Directions enclosed. 
If your Coit cannot supply you, send 10c in 
a s with dealer’s name for a generous 
ple package and directions. 


Jremuaionat AcoxuurueaL Gnpomunox 


NVUFACT 
Dept. B, 126 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

















| Riverview Farms 2toom Bridgeton, N. J. 


Giant Washington Asparagus 


The Gardener’s Delight 
Shoemaker’s Quality Roots, 
gigantic in size, insure a pro- 
lifie supply of tender and de- 
licious stalks 1 to 2inchesin 
diameter—S8 to 12 stalks to 
the bunch. PlantGiantRoots 
this Spring and Cut next year. 
50 Roots plant three 50-ft. rows, a 
plentiful supply for the average family. 
50 Giant Roots, $5.00 
25 Giant Roots, $3.00 
(By Parcel Post, Prepaid “anywhere) 
Complete Cultural Directions with each order 
ger quantities priced on application 
Write Today for FREE Illustrated Booklet 




















ant Your ae 


‘Biggest in introducing our new 7 
Biggest RED GOLD  Dipewberes, 
Largest berry 


a pair 
of umber Everbear- 
ing Strawberry _plan 
to #, acquainted. Send 
10 eonks for mailing expense 
GARDNER NURSERY CO. 
BOX 221 OSAGE, IOWA 


4 dozen genuine CHAMPION EVERBEARING STRAW- 
Bunny plants mailed for | dollar if otflered trom thisadvt. 
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Be Your Own 


Tree Surgeon 


—You, Your Boy Scout Son 
or Your Gardener. 


ORDER 


Plastic Tvee-savei: 





from your nursery or seed house enclosing this 
advertisement. We are not in the mail order bus- 
iness and prefer not to sell Newbark direct. Your 
catalog house will gladly supply you. 

Even old decayed trees Newbark—a natural tree 
are easy tosaveand often salve is an antiseptic, 
worth while A limb lastic poqoeenmes quick- 
snapped off—torn or bro- > cnet ed to protect all 
ken, a smali_ patch of wounds of bar« or limb. 
bark nicked off py alawn Kills and keeps out germ 
mower or plow may be a infections, parasites, in- 
place for rot producing sects, fungus growths and 
omen to lodge and even- tree diszases. It stays 
tually mean the death of plastic and will not crack 
a valiable tree. With Anyone can perform tree 
the aid of Newbarkinjury surgery and repair work 
and decay may be stopped with Newbark. Satisfac- 
very economically. tion guaranteed. 


FREE FOLDER “How to Quickly Renew the Life 
of Wounded Decayed Trees"’ 

Following are a few of the promincnt nursery and 
seed houses that have endorsed Newbark by includ- 
ing it in their catalog mailings. 

J.G. Mayo & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Wagner Park Nursery Co , Sydney Ohio. 

Pomona United Nurseries, Dansv ille, N. 

Hart & Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 

James Vick’s Sons, Rochener, N. Y. Retail & 

Wholesale Catalog 

Mayo Belden Co., ‘Roc hester, N. 

Weils Bros. Big Tree Nurseries, Dansville, ie F 

L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y. 

The Northwest Nursery Co. Wadena, Minn. 

conngneee Nurseries, Hannibal, Mo. 

Westhill Nurseries, Fredonia, KS 

yt Florist Wholesale Supply Co., Hopkins- 

ville , 
Nahumkeag Nurseries, Gardiner, Me. 


THE NEWBARK COMPANY 0-18 Orchard Rd. , Clinten.N.Y. 


NURSERY AND SEED MEN, write us for New- 
bark booklet disc sae . trade, sales, : lan, etc. 


































Just 
Follow and Guide 


Now the home-owner’s last hard 
job is abolished fcercver — no more 
pushing a heavy hand lawn mower on 
a hot dav. All you need dois .o follow 
and guide this new oF ttle 
motorized mower that runs itsel. 


BOBA LAWN 


Pushless Lawn Mower 

Fe pull o» starting cord and en- 
me starts. Slight pull on contro! han- 

le and mower starts. Does everything 
a hand mower willdv, and more. Boy 
or girl can operateit. Cuts on hiil or 
terrace; heavy or ligh* grass. Very 
low cost, Send for free folder. 
Power Units, Inc., 656J.ack- 
son St., Jackson, Mich., 
east of Mississippi 
River; Cushman 
Motor Works, 
1UU0N 2ist St. 
Lincoln,Neb., 
West. 














Any home is made more benueingd and valu- 
able by planting our eopentatty shrubs, 


trees, vines. hedging, roses, etc. 
duct of 1200 acres, fail guaranteed. 


We want men and women to sell them. 
Experience and investment unnecessary. 
pready demand. Complete cooperation. 

Pay check weekly. We deliver and col- 


lect. Write for terms today. 


PERRY NURSERY CO., 


Dept. N 5, Est. 1886, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








REPAIR TRESS" | 
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frame or house, transplant them into the 
open in late May. If to be sown in the 
open, plant in permanent position, and 
thin as desirable. We like to include 
rows of neat, slenderly growing varieties 
in the vegetable garden among the car- 
rots, beets, etc. This is ideal treatment 
of the annuals for picking and adds 
greatly to the beauty of the garden as a 
whole. When thinning use those pulled 
out for filling empty spaces in the per- 
ennial border or flower garden proper. 
Among the annuals I prize most highly 
are cosmos, single and double asters, 
zinnias, dianthus (including the Chinese 
pinks and the marguerite carnations), 
double annual larkspur,  salpiglossis, 
scabiosa, mignonette, sweet alyssum, ver- 
bena, poppies—especially the enchant- 
ing early Iceland variety which is a bi- 
ennial inclining to perennialism—mari- 
golds, schizanthus, petunias and nastur- 
tiums as a matter of course. 

In planting and caring for the home 
garden, too much stress cannot be laid 
upon two main activities—cultivation 
and spraying. Both of these should be 
preventive, so to speak; spraying before 
the plants are attacked, and cultivation 
before the ground gets caked and hard, 
and before the weeds get a head start. 
Go over the whole garden with a hand 
sprayer occasionally as a matter of 
necessity, and frequently and regularly 
as a great advantage. A successful gar- 
den cannot be run in these days of pests 
and blights without spraying. 

Cultivation must be regular and fre- 
quent. It is especially necessary after a 
hard shower when the family forces 
should be assembled. If done regularly 
and frequently it is a rapid and easy 
operation, and one who is faithful in this 
respect will never be greatly troubled 
with weeds. Occasional deep cultivation 
with one of the heavy cultivators is 
necessary for the well-being of most 
vegetables; but, usually, rapid going 
over the surface with an iron rake or lighter 
cultivator is sufficient.—Florence Spring. 


Cherry Leaf Spot 
Continued from page 40 


and break the chain. At first thought it 
might seem as if the destruction of the 
fallen leaves would prevent the disease 
from completing its life cycle. Un- 
doubtedly this would work if it could be 
worked, but the problem of totally de- 
stroying every diseased leaf is well-nigh 
impossible, at least this method of con- 
trol is not successful. However, plowing 
under or raking up and burning these 
leaves will help to keep down the disease, 
but it must be accomplished by spraying. 

Cherry foliage is rather susceptible to 
injury by sprays and care must be taken 
to use the proper strength. Bordeaux 
mixture is not to be recommended as a 
spray for cherries, particularly the sweet 
varieties, because it burns the leaves and 
reduces the size of the fruit. Experiments 
have shown that limesulfur applied at the 
rate of three to four pounds of dry lime- 
sulfur in 50 gallons of water, or one pound 
in 12 gallons, is the most satisfactory 
material. Four applications are recom- 
mended: 1. Just after the petals fall. 
2. Two weeks after petal-fall. 3. Four 
weeks after petal-fall. 4. Just after har- 
vesting the cherries. In case the fruit 
has been wormy arsenate of lead may be 
added at the rate of one and one-half 
pounds of the powder to each 50 gallons 
of the spray. 














There’s A “RADIO” 
Bungalow in the 
Size You Want! 


THESE wonderful summer bungalows 
are now made in 6 sizes, varying from 

3 to 5 rooms with porch. 
Introduced for the first time last summer, 
the Bossert “Radio” Bungalow sprang into 
instant popularity among vacationists every- 
where. Whether for seashore or mountains, 
the “Radio” is the ideal type bungalow. 
It is easily erected by unskilled labor within 
a day and a half. Being really portable it 
can be taken down quickly and put up again 
without trouble. Sturdily built, lasts for 
years. Immediate shipment. 

Write at once for free folder 

giving complete floor plans. 


Send 20c. for our new 48 page catalogue. 
PRICED 


FROM $500 to $870 


F. O. B. Brooklyn 


“RADIO” GARAGE 


ONLY 
$295 F. 0. B. 
Brooklyn 
Handsomely de- 
signed. Comes 
sectional-built; 
12 ft. x 18 ft. inside 
4 measuremerts. 
. — Strongly con- 
structed. An attractive addition to any 
home or estate. Can be erected by unskilled 
labor in 8 cr 10 hours. Carried in stock tor 
immediate shipment. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


“Largest Lumber Plant in the East’”’ 
1378 Grand St. (House Dept.) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Adds Value to Any Property 


No fence you can buy is as beautiful and fitting 
to the present Colonial vogue as Bungalow Fence. 
Sturdy, well-turned pickets woven in galvanized 
wire—at an amazingly low price. Far cheape: 
than ornamental metal fence and far morein keep- 
ing with American traditions. Gate FREE if you 
act now. Made 3, 4, 5, 6 ft. heights. Moss Green 
or natural finish. Delivered at your home in handy 
rolls. Put up ina jiffy. Guaranteed against decay 
for 15 years. 

ILLINOIS WIRE & MFG. CO., Jollet, iW. 

“30 Years of Good Fence Making’ 
aw MAIL CC COUPON F FOR. VALUABLE | Facts 


Lt. ENO8S WIRE & MFG. CO, Dept. 105 

Joliet, Illinois. 

Please send without obligation full details on Bunga- 
low fence, prices, sizes, etc. Also how I may have an 
attractive front gate FREE of any charge to me. 








Name 

jj 

City _ ake oe 
a —GLADIOLA— 
Precemcetem aa ase 188 BeBe BS 


These bulbs are picked from the best named varieties, a wealth of 
color and varieties, of na’ Prices averaging from $15.00 to $20.00 

H (Mone order, check or draft) 

J. MA MALLOY, 233 IRVING AVE. DAYTON, -on1O 
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RE YOU one of the folks 
who haven’t come-to real- 
ize that the old’ fashioned gar- 
bog can is a health menace as 
well as an unpleasant eyesore? 
Or are you one of the growing 
number who have solved the, 
problem witha Majestic Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. The 
coupon will bring you complete 
information about this modern 
means of garbage disposal. 


e @ mi: 
Majestic 
‘ UNDERGROUND. 

GARBAGE RECEIVER 


































RUSSELL'S. 
Tents and Awnin¢s 


Colorful saadtdeteerr 
Awnings 
will add Dis- 
tinction and 


Comfort to 
~ your Home, 


Hotels 





UMBRELLA TENTS 
for camping or for children’s 
play. 7x7 ft. only $12.25, 
5 x 5 ft. only $9.45. 


The tents are made of beautiful blue and 
white striped canvas. Finest quality mater- 
ials and the highest standards of workman- 
ship make both our tents and awnings give 
long service, season after season. Awnings 
come in many colorful combinations to give 
an atmosphere of distinctive gaiety,in keep- 
ing with the bright colors of summer gardens. 
Russel awnings are surprisingly low in cost. 
Write for sample and prices today. 


© In the heart of the S. J. Russell, Box sa, Illinoi 
down-rown district neara i . J. Russell, Box 187, Peoria, Illinois 
public buildings, department 
Stores and theatres, Yet> Detachable Hose Reel 
away from the noise of Agreat saver of time, 


the ht linea Reasonable prices labor and hose. Hose 


can be pulled out as 
MADISON AVE. NEAR GRAND CIRCUS PARK 














required and quickly 
r reeled up. Revolves 
Zs: on the faucet. At- 
= tached and detached in- 
=~ stantly. Order direct or 


; write forfolder. $ 475 








Including spe- 
cial faucet. Only 


THE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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We carry no advertisements from firms we — Wu 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of The et mae — 7 ao. ies. 
your confidence and patronage at all times. | 3322 Spring Grove Ave, Ciacinnati, O. 
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Camping from a Woman’s 
Viewpoint 
Continued from page 34 

learned from experience and from obser- 
vation of other tourists approximately 
what we needed to be comfortable, yet 
we could not afford the finest equipment, 
nor did we have room for it. 

Our tent, which we carried on the 
outside of the car, was the umbrella kind, 
mosquito proof, a canvas floor, and could 
be raised in five minutes. It had a canvas 
porch with detachable curtains which 
in rainy weather made a snug little 
kitchen. We carried two folding cots 
and plenty of warm bedding. Heavy 
comforters folded into three thicknesses 
provided good pads on which to sleep, 
and two sofa pillows with old cretonne 
coverings made comfortable pillows. We 
rolled the bedding and the pillows into a 
tight bundle and tied it with a rope. It is 
surprising how condensed it was and 
how easily handled. A folding table and 
two camp chairs took little room. 


ON the running board of the car, we 
carried a well-made provision box 
which we kept filled with staples, for there 
were times that a store was out of the 
question. I found that I could carry food 
quite successfully in glass fruit jars. Al- 
ready I hear you say, “Don’t they break?” 
On the complete journey not one of them 
failed me. The tight-fitting lids with 
rubbers avoid spilling. And what is more 
disgusting than a messy smelly foodbox? 
The jars are especially fine for butter 
and lard. Since many days were hot and 
we carried no refrigerator, left-over foods 
and milk were placed in jars and carried 
to the next stop. 

If we camped by a stream or lake the 
jars were tucked into the cool sand, and 
lo! we had a refrigerator without cost. 

A supply of enameled camp dishes and 
several pots and pans made the camp 
cooking easy. We are fond of percolated 
coffee and our percolator went with us. 
I used old linens and sheets torn and 
hemmed for towels and table linen. If 
they were left no loss was felt. 

A collapsible gasoline camp stove was 
my best friend—and it surely proved a 
treat after the first episode. The little 
two-burner stove was a simple affair but 
cooked as well as gas and there were no 
smoked pans to carry home. We had a 
small oven which was also collapsible, and 
could be folded into a compact package. 
With a good stove in camp there is little 
need to go hungry. We ate all the time 
and were always famished. Needless to 
say, no one counted calories until we 
were established at home. Pancakes, 
maple sirup, bacon, eggs and percolated 
coffee were served every morning, and 
many times I was kindly asked if it would 
be too much trouble to cook breakfast 
food. The days we stayed in camp, rest- 
ing and cleaning in gencral. 

I am fully convinced that the “eats” 
are the thing which “make or break” an 
otherwise successful outing, but this 
remains a subject to be treated all by 
itself. 

There were few times that we needed 
a light and the one we used was a trouble 
light with an extension cord fastening into 
the dash light socket. We could hang this 
in our tent on the long, rainy evenings 
when we wished to read or write. Con- 
stant traveling kept the battery well 
charged. 

A box of first aid medicines sounds 
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foolish and unnecessary but I tucked it in 
and sure enough, the first week out was 
rainy and each of us took a: severe cold, 
In the small kit I had some absorbent 
cotton, antiseptic gauze, adhesive tape; 
an emetic agent, a healing ointment an 
hot-water bottle. These may be varied to 
suit your personal needs. 

Nowadays one may be appropriately 
yet becomingly dressed. The stores are 
full of practical outing clothes and just 
as much time should be spent in selecting 
a sport hat as is spent in choosing one to 
wear at home. Two suitcases carried all 
our clothing. We had plenty of changes— 
mostly flannel and khaki. Our laundry 
work was done whenever it was possible, 
often I would do it at the tubs provided 
in many of the better camps. 

Never did we try to make time unless 
it was the day that we pulled into our 
own dooryard. If we saw a pretty stream 
and wanted to wade, we stopped, pulled 
off our shoes and stockings and waded. 
Occasionally we camped in scenic unin- 
habited spots. 

We stayed in some parks a week at a 
time and had heaps of fun with our tour- 
ist neighbors. They, like ourselves, were 
just pleasure seeking, and many wonder- 
ful friendships were formed. 

If we liked a tourist camp, naturally 
we liked the town and all that it repre- 
sented. Weattended rodeos, camp meet- 
ings and all gatherings of special interest; 
we visited with the townspeople as we 
did a bit of shopping or sightseeing, and 
were often invited into their homes. 


WONDER if towns and cities realize 

the important part that their tourist 
parks play? Do they know that fifteen 
million people, according to government 
statistics, are vacationing in them every 
year? And tourists are mighty strong 
advertisers. Invariably other tourists 
will give endless information so hundreds 
of miles ahead we always knew which 
camps to patronize. 

There 1s, from my viewpoint, quite a 
bit of technique in being a good camper. 
Of course there will be obstacles. You 
will get tired, hungry, rained on, and 
perhaps you will run out of gas. But just 
remember it is all a part of the game and 
years after the trip will stand out as one 
of the humorous pages of your life. 

I feel that most camp dissatisfaction 
comes from having the responsibility har- 
nessed upon one person. More often it is 
the male species that is thus involved. 
He hunts the camp sites and has the 
tent well under way when the women 
decide it is too far Been the pump, and 
the change is promptly made—but now 
it is in the sun. That will never do for 
the days are hot and “couldn’t he see 
that only a few feet away are some trees 
with plenty of grass?” Henry says he is 
positive that he would make an excellent 
quick change artist after our camping 
excursions; for strange as it may seem, 
the tent was never in the proper place— 
according to my survey; but “the grass 
was always greener on the other side of 
the fence.” In spite of all this we love it, 
and are no more than settled in our home 
until we begin planning on the next trip 
and our hearts glow warmly. 

It must be the pioneer spirit of our 
forefathers which prompts us to leave 
comfortable homes with many con- 
veniences and go roving, gipsy fashion, 
from the far north to the extreme south, 
east and west invading the continent in 
an endless chain, 
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The things you’ve said 
have helped to make it 
what it is today— 


NE of the marvels of the magazine field during the 

last three years has been the growth of Better Homes 
and Gardens—growth made possible to a great extent by 
our subscribers themselves. 


You have probably helped, tho you may not realize it. 


It may seem like a little thing to tell a neighbor that Better 
Homes and Gardens helped you to grow such unusual 
roses, or to develop those mammoth tomatoes. But nearly 
every comment makes another friend for Better Homes 
and Gardens. 


It may seem like a little thing to send a friend’s subscrip- 
tion to Better Homes and Gardens. But it is thru addi- 
tional friends, and new subscribers that we can make your 


. magazine still better. 


And when you remember that, of the thousands of new 
subscriptions every month, a large percent come from 
friends of our present subscribers—-then you can see how 
the things you’ve said have really helped make Better 
Homes and Gardens what it is today. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 


In case you know of two or three friends who would 

enjoy Better Homes and Gardens, there's a subscrip- 

tion blank enclosed for your convenience. Why not 

take advantage of our spare-time commission plan? 
Write for details. 























On the Beach and Boardwalk. In the very 
center of things 
Welcome you to Atlantic City 
with all the hospitality and 
friendly atmosphere of home. 


American Plan only. Always open. *Dual- 
Trio” Radio Concerts every hee eve- 
ning. Tunein WPG at 9. Illus- 
trated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 














Used by exacting florists and estate superintendents for years 


Harmless, clean, and ideally evited for small home gardens. 
Recommended by officers of Garden Club of America. 

WILSON’S WEED KILLER re- 
OME moves weeds from walks, drives, 
ete. Don't hoe—just sprinkle. 


FREE ¥ } reo me An nm ath s 


Telts what to. and 
you spray 








Dept. C 
Trade Mark Springfield, N. 2. 























BOLENS ; Garqee soe 


Cultivating and 
Lawn Mowing with 
great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding 
hand. Gasoline 
power does the 







work. Attachments 
for different jobs are 
instantly inter- 
changeable. Many in- 
dispensible features, pat- 
ented arched axle, tool 
control, power turn etc. 
A boy or girl will run it 
with delight. Write 


614 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 









GILSON MFG. CO., 


WATER LILIES 


Many rare and bright colored pond lilies are described in our 
free 1926 Catalog. It also tells you how to build your pool. 


Johnson Water Gardens, Box E, Hynes, Calif. 
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Grow Your Own Winter 
Bouquets 


Continued from page 11 

often complain of having difficulty in 
obtaining seeds of strawflowers and 
reliable cultural directions to accompany 
the same. Some seedsmen have stressed 
the difficult Latin names which usually 
do nothing but add to the difficulties of 
the prospective buyer. Until all seed 
catalogs are re-vamped to meet this 
emergency it will be necessary for the 
buying public to be informed concerning 
this dual system of naming plants. It 
may be helpful to have a list giving both 
names of the better sorts, together with a 
brief description of the plant and flowers. 
The first group given below is composed 
of annuals. 

Common Strawflower (Helichrysum brac- 
teatum) has larger flowers than most 
other plants used in the dried state. Such 
colors as white, yellow, pink, red, brown 
and deep purple may be featured. The 
plants usually grow about two feet high 
and are attractive in the border. 

Rose Everlasting (Helipterum roseum) 
is usually sold under the catalog name of 
acroclinium, one of the daintiest in the 
annual group being named after the rose- 
colored blossoms which seem to predomi- 
nate. A white form is occasionally seen. 
The plants, which are only twelve inches 
high, are considered of easy culture. 

Swan River Everlasting (Helipterum 
manglesi) like the preceding species is 
more commonly known by another name. 
Seedsmen usually list the Swan river 
everlasting under the name of rhodanthe. 
Correct culture calls for sowing of the 
seed in the border where the plants are to 
bloom as they are impatient of trans- 
planting. They thrive in hot weather and 
must not be started too early. 

Winged Everlasting (Ammobium alatum) 
is named after the peculiar winged forma- 
tion of the flower stems. It is easy to 
grow and produces a profusion of small 
white flowers with yellow centers. The 
cheerful blooms are most useful for 
brightening up somber-hued combina- 
tions. 

Annual Sea Lavender (Statice sinuata) 
bears large clusters of flowers on rather 
long stems. Colors include white, pink, 
lavender and yellow. The latter is known 
under the catalog name of Statice bon- 
duelli and combines beautifully with the 
blue cornflower or bachelor button in a 
freshly cut bouquet. 

Russian or Rat-tail Statice (Statice 
suorowwt) is a most graceful annual bear- 
ing rose-pink spikes highly desirable in 
baskets of mixed cut flowers. The seed 
is sometimes difficult to handle in the 
open ground. Seeding in flats or pans in a 
hotbed or greenhouse followed by careful 
transplanting will give the best results. 
Individual specimens grown in small pots 
make interesting house plants during the 
spring months. Indoor culture, of course, 
demands early seeding, preferably in 
January or February. 

Globe Amaranth or Bachelor Button 
(Gomphrena globosa) bears small globular 
blossoms of white, pink or red. They 
resemble clover blossoms. The globe 
amaranth is useful in the garden as a 
bedding and edging plant. As mice are 
very fond of the seeds in the dried flower 
heads they must be given protection 
against rodents during the drying process. 

The following varieties are perennials: 

Perennial Sea Lavender (Statice lati- 
folia) is not showy enough to be used 
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DISTEMPER 


—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover's Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 
This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper and colds, 
Glover’s Imperial Medicines 
for all dog ailments for sale 
at all DrugStores, 
Pet Shops, Sport- 
ing Goods Stores. 
Write for Free 
“Treatiseon Dogs.” 


Address Dept. EH 40 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc. 

119 Fifth Avenue 
Mew York City 




























GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 











Vines, poison ivy, all weeds 


KILL WEEDS 
users GaSy 


ATLAS passnousWEED KILLER 


quickly destroys obnoxious growth. Positively not 
injurious to animals. Does not stain. 1 quart, | 
and 5 gal. cans and 50 gal. drums. Sold by dealers 
in horticultural supplies or direct, if dealer cannot 
supply. Send for FREE booklet A. Submit weed 
problems to us. 


Chipman Chemical Engineering Co., Inc. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Factories at Bound Brook, N. J., Houston, Texas 
and Palo Alto, California 





Shrubs $ oo 

Plants all 

Trees and for Less than 
Bulbs 4 Price 


Or any one of the following Bargains for $1 


5 Spirea Van Houttei (Bridal Wreath). 3 Large Flowering H 4 
geas. il Frui Snowberry. apanese Barberry. 8 Co z 
cord Grape Vines, 2 year old. 25 Cumberland Raspberries (the finest 
plants you ever saw). 36 Le Marshal Foch, chowtest of all lar 
flowering Pink Gladiolus, or a mixture of all colors. Three app! 7 
trees; Grimes Golden, Delicious. Rome Beauty, 4 to 6 feet, extra 
nice atraight bodied, whole rooted. 

lorious Garden of Fruit and Flowers 
All strong, hardy, field grown, nursery inspected, delivered to you 
free of charge. Any 6 bargains for $5.00. Only a limited number 
of these introductory offers. Order now. 
EMRICH & SONS. NURSERY CASEY, ILLINOIS 




























¥ Makes a hard job easy—better and quick- 

er. Trims hedges, vines, small trees, bush- 

$. even Osage and Burkthorn. Laste lifetime 
‘or homes nurseries, parks, eto 


RaRHnDS 


lh. } one now of your dealer or nurseryman 
ey tan peauipment illustrated Va A 
Second Ave W, Ce fF 4 








6 Conte o per Foot and up. 

Kokomo F. 
peed ong 7 ome Lawns, L. D020 ' 
Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. “aie 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New 
Low Prices. 


‘Kokomo Fence Mfg. Co 
Dept 493 Kokomo, ‘ 


ae 








F OWER Greatest Offer Ever Made. 
20 D Dahlia, Double Pink, 
a ; lia, mixed, $1. Conne. Bet foli- 


ma Gladiolus, as ‘si 00. ost paid All 
._ 6 Bulbs free with A. $2.00 order. 
3 EM GARDENS, ANDERSON, IND. 





beautiful do "at oA the wont 
our — 


gent, fearless, a. 
watch y our herds. be ums 4 whiddiog Write 


for special lists. " actio - upransoee. 
SHOMONT KENNELS, 
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Ample water supply is assured and insured by 
Hoosier Water Service. When you want it, 
where you want it, regardless of source of supply 
or power—fresh, running water for every purpose. 
The Hoosier will give you city water convenience 
for years to come. Protected inside and out by 


the famous Galvazink coating, it guards your 
water supply and is practically ev b 
FREE BOOK. 


“How To Have Running Water"—a 
book that is yours for the asking. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
32 Uak St. Kendallville, Ind. 


CAMAZING 4a 


WATER SYSTEMS 











Fit ty Sparrowe ent a 
aanet el quia aday. They | 
cman spar. drive sway the song birds An | 
wy nwith FEver-Set Trap is the simplest and most 
each VER-SET Trap. effective way to get rid of the pests. Re- 
quires no setting; alwave ready. The 
average catch ie 20 sparrows « day. Al! galvanized—nothing to weur 
out—lasts indefinitely Order direct today for immediate 108 


Soe. EVER-SET TRAP CO., 







De 
LAS + ASS, 1OWA 

















UR BIG CATALOG 
‘ells how to raise chicks successfully. Shows 
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REDUCED PRICES 8c UP 
The ontstanding value of the season. 
Accredited. Backed 
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tation for quality and satisfaction. Pleased = 
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Pure standard breeding. Accredited. Blood tested. Heavy 
layers. All standard varieties Guaranteed to live. Rank ref- 
erence. Shipped anywhere prepaid. Catalog free. Write today 


SUBURBAN FARMS HATCHERY, Route No. 2, MUNCIE, IND. 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


alone but is useful in adding a finishing 
touch to other flower arrangements. 

Perennial Babysbreath Gypsophila pani- 
culata) may be dried like other straw- 
flowers but the double form is most rec- 
ommended for this purpose. Its uses are 
the same as perennial sea lavender. 

Cupid’s Dart (Catananche caerulea) de- 
serves more recognition. Its silvery blos- 
soms surmounted by a tuft of dark blue 
add a note of interest to vase and basket 
arrangements. 

Chinese Lantern Plant (Physalis fran- 
cheti) is a perennial which blossoms the 
first year. The curious lantern like orange 
red blossoms are often wired or tied upon 
branches of other plants having better 
foliage. They are quite distinct from the 
plants previously described. 


AFTER running the gauntlet of seed 
catalogs the amateur is next con- 
fronted with the culture problems. All of 
the annuals may be sown in the garden 
after danger of frost has passed, but for 
early bloom, greenhouse or hotbed plants 
are necessary. Growing the plants is 
often not as difficult as procuring the 
seed. The perennial everlastings may 
also be grown from seed but young plants 
are easily procured from nurseries and 
perennial specialists and they are sure to 
give quicker and better returns. It is 
never advisable to buy mixed seeds of 
everlastings as the plants vary so in size 
and cultural requirements. 

Preparing the blooms for winter bou- 
quets is a simple matter. Most of the 
species should be cut before they are 
fully open. Strip all foliage from the stems 
and tie in small bunches, suspending 
them head downward in a dry room. 
This method will keep the stems straight. 
But not all should be dried in this man- 
ner. Selecting a few of each species with 
gracefully arching stems and permitting 
them to dry over a curved surface will 
supply enough natural material to guard 
against stiffness. Permanent arrange- 
ments can be made after the flowers are 
thoroly dry. 

In low bowls the conventional flower 
holders or “‘frogs’’ are a great help to the 
floral artist. If the holders are decorated 
and of fantastic design, so much the 
better for use with bare stemmed flowers. 
Sprays of ground pine (Lycopodium) so 
popular for Christmas wreaths and fes- 
tooning work in well with strawflowers as 


a substitute for foliage. With the excep- | 
tion of perennial babysbreath and peren- | 


nial sea lavender any of the species are 
effective when used alone. The delicate 
sprays of babysbreath and sea lavender 
tend to break the severe lines of the 
heavier species. The Chinese lantern is 
really not a flower but a fruit, therefore 
it should be used alone, preferably in an 
oriental vase or bowl. Berried stems of 
common garden asparagus when com- 
bined with the Chinese lantern make an 
unusual combination. 

Tall vases or baskets should be filled 
with dry moss, sand, or any substance 
that will hold the blooms in the desired 
position. The exceedingly brittle stems 
of dried everlastings are often a worry 
to the beginner. Practice will reduce the 
number of “broken necks” to the mini- 
mum. It is well to remember the saying 
which applies to all garden operations— 
“Patience is a virtue.” Don’t be dis- 
couraged but keep “everlastingly’”’ at it. 
Your efforts will be rewarded by obtain- 
ing beautiful winter bouquets. 
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PARENT TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
Make Extra Money 


Many organizations have adopted our money- 
raising plan with excellent results. No risk 
nor initial outlay is required. The work is 
pleasant and congenial and does away with 
the asking for donations. For particulars write 
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Why be satisfied with Ss than ECRE cr. 
protits your flock can produce? Instead j 
turn losses into dollars. Get more eg¢s, rim 
and bigger hatches. Raise more of the 2, 
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NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept. 501, Washington, 0.C 


CHICKS WITH PEP Ohio Accredit- 


ed. Inspectors 
authorized and trained by Poul. Dept.,OhioState 
Uniy. Prize winners National and other shows. 
High egg producers. Free range flocks. 100% 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. Thirteen breeds. Catalog free. 


Holgate Chick Hatchery, Box B, Holgate, Ohio 
Ohio Accredited Chicks Eyex.)"sst sce "s3 24 


and authorised by Ohio State University. Quality guarantex by this 

inspection. Order direct. } 100% live delivery guaranteed. Send for our 

circular and price list. Shows prize winning stock. Write today. 
NEWARK ACCREDITED HATCHERY, E. W. Eamatten, 
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Hew do you like our new dress this month? We feel 
as “dressed up” and fresh and pretty as the apple 
trees, with our new hand-lettered titles and improved 
layouts. And isn’t the cover the prettiest and daintiest 
you have ever seen? Everyone in the office thinks it is 
one of the two or three “best covers’’ we have used. I 
am sure you will like it, too. 

But fine clothes are not the final test of a publication, 
any more than they are the final test of a man or 
woman. It is the substance, the foundation, the heart, 
that determines real worth in the end. We are happy 
over the improved appearance, but we are happiest 
over the steady improvement in the content and 
substance of Better Homes and Gardens each month. 
I think the magazine has never failed for an instant 
to live up to its promise to become “better” and more 
worthwhile each month. 

If there is any way in which we can improve our 
service to you, we are here to do it. It is such a pleasure 
to know, thru your letters and thru conversations with 
many readers, that you find the magazine so valuable 
and so companionable in your home life. To continue 
to merit that high place in your regard and in your 
homemaking work, is the only ambition we have. 


ETTER HOMES AND GARDENS subscribes 
thoroly to the effort to secure a standard nomen- 
clature for plants, trees and shrubs. Confusion has 
ruled long enough. To that end, we adopted Stand- 
ardized Plant Names as issued by the American Joint 
Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, as soon 
as we had an opportunity to examine a copy. This was 
early in the winter of 1923, and it went into effect in 
the magazine shortly thereafter. Since that time, bar- 
ring unavoidable errors, every plant name mentioned 
in the editorial columns ha~ been checked and verified 
in Standardized Plant Names before being published. 
This is only a detail in our policy to render the maximum 
service to all readers. We must have a standard of 
values in our horticultural nomenclature, just as we 
must have it in our language. Better Homes and Gardens 
was therefore the first magazine, I believe, to adopt this 
authoritative work in this way. 





IN the June issue, you auto campers and tourists are 
going to find an article of real helpfulness and value 
in planning your trip this season. The author, Frank E. 
Brimmer, is the leading authority on this subject. 
Many of you remember his articles which have appeared 
in earlier issues on this and other outdoor subjects. 
In connection with Mr. Brimmer’s article we are offer- 
ing a special service in regard to highways and auto 
camps which, I feel sure, will make it especially valuable 
to you if you are planning a tour. Watch for it. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Jacobs’ article in this issue gives some 
pointers on auto camping from the woman’s angle. 
Suppose you men read it and profit by it so that your 


trip will be pleasant, enjoyable and successful. Often- 
times, we men forget and overlook the features that 
make a “rough and ready” vacation jaunt enjoyable 
to the women in the party. ‘ : 


WwuHat does this country need more than anything 
else? That is a question which we find on every 
tongue that seeks to speak to almost any group the 





country over these days. I’ll tell you what I think the 
country needs more than it needs anything else: It 
needs to go back to the old fundamental virtues of a 
strong and secure home-loving sense. We need to 
emphasize the real value of home more than we have, 
to train ourselves back to the old pathway of a de- 
tached house for each family, which that family owns, 
and then be about the business of teaching our boys 
and girls, at this altar of family sanctity, that there is 
no substitute for a home and for real family life! Our 
boys are trained to make money and to get ahead in 
business; our emphasis in training our girls is gradually 
getting off the subject of homemaking, in spite of 
our home economics efforts, onto the subject of mere 
personal relationships to society outside the home. 
Homemaking is first; if we are disloyal or indifferent 
or careless about it, we will be disloyal and indifferent 
and careless about every other responsibility that life 
brings to us. 


Hew friendly and earnest the letters are that come 
to my desk! You know, that word “friendly” is 
one that should be injectéd into more of our relation- 
ships! To be friendly does not mean _ that 
we must be snoops, or bores, or pests; it means, I 
believe, a wholehearted interest in the other fellow and 
his aims and aspirations, a willingness to help and to 
serve, if possible. It means a constant readiness to do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you. I 
like this “friendly”’ feeling between us and I know that 
it will not only lighten our own work, as we go about 
the day’s tasks, but it will spread out and help many 
others unknown to any of us. 


HE only way we can visit “across the editor’s 

desk,” unfortunately, is for you to write a letter, 
card or dispatch a telegram when we can help you in 
any way. I wish we might all meet face to face, but 
that is impossible. Even if it were, I would a whole 
lot rather see you in your homes—draw up a chair at 
your fireside—than here in the office. We can “draw 


up a chair’ together, tho, thru letters. How 
many of you will we “meet” this morth? A lot, 
I hope. I read every letter that is 
addressed to meand I mean it when 
I say “we like to visit’’ and to help 

- you, if possible. bd - ‘ 
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